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BOOK cnntimied. 

A fter a prolperou;) voyage, Narvaez boor 
lauded iris men wiihout oppofrtion near 
St. JuA’i! de Ullua. Three Ibldicrs, whom ijsa 
Cortes had 'eirt to tearch for mines rii tiiat .-Iwiilijrof 
diftri<5l, irrji.'tediatel}' joined him. IF,' tliw April, 
acrident he not only reoeived information 
roncerning tr'e progrefs and iiuiation of 
Cortes, but as thefe fddiers i.ad made fbme 
progrels in the knowledge of the Mexican 
language, he acquired interjrreters, by whofe 
means he was enabled to hold foine inter- 
conrfe with tlie people of the country. But, 
according to the low eunniug of delerters, 
they framed tliei/ intelligence witii more at- 
tention to what they thought woulcf be agree- 
able, than to what they knew' to be true •, and 
repre%nted the lituation- of Cortes to be fo 
yot., ii\ ' B defperate. 
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BOOK defperate, and the tiifaffe/dion of hisf^ilaw- 
■ ' ■ ers to be fo geneod, as h '’iea(ed the n iural 

confidence and prbfuin})tloM of Nfivvaez. His 
firfl operation, however, luigl’l: have taught 
him not to rci._> on thcii partial aecennts. 
Having fent to fummon the gove’'*'..>r of Vera 
Cruz to furrender, Guevara, a prieil ’whom 
he employed in that fer'.k: ’, made the requi- 
^ fition with fuch info'ftmce, that 8audovai, an 

officer of iiigh fpirii, and zealcMiijv attached 
to Cortes, hiilead ol' cotnjiiving with his de- 
mands, fcized liim and his attendants, and 
lent tht in iu chains to Mcxno. 

bane* Cortes received tr.em. nut like enemies, b’ai 

as frieiids, and. condemning tiic t'everit) of 
Sandoval, iet tliem immcdiatcl' at Hherfy. 
By this well-timed tderucncy.. ler oiHled l;y ca- 
refies and preients, he gaincii iheii: confi- 
dence, and itrew from them fuch particulars 
concerning die Ibrcc and inteinious of Nar- 
vaez, as gave iiini a view of the impending 
danger in its full cateui. J 'e had not to con- 


tend now wish Iqiil-nakcd Indians, iio match 
for him in war, and ftili marc inferior in the 
arts of policy, but to take, the iicid again!! an 
army in dOurage and martial Jifcipline equal 
to his own, in iiumhcr ia? fuperior, adding 
pnder the, fanclioa of royal authoiity, and 
coinnianded by an officer of kjiown bravery. 

S He 
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He Jpb informed that Narvaez, more foU<- BOOK 
dtdra to grati^ the refentment of Velafquez, ^ ^ 

than attentive Jto th4 honour or intereft of his * 5 »** 
i^ftjjntry, had begun his intercourfe with the 
nativdil byreprefenting him and his followers 
as fugitiv&^ind outlaws, guilty of rebellion 
againft their own Ibvereign, and of injuftice 
in invaditig the Me^ean empire ; and had 
declared that his chief obje6l in vifiting the 
country was to punilh the Spaniards who had 
committed thefe crimes, and to refcue the 
Mexicans from oppreffion. He foon perceived 
that the fame unfavourable reprefentations of 
his charadler and actions had been conveyed 
to Montezuma, and that Narvaez had found 
means to alTure him, that as the conduct 
of thole who kept him under reftraint was 
highly difpleafing to the King his mailer, he 
had it in charge not only to refcue an injured 
monarch from confinement, but to reinllate 
him in the pblfeffion of his ancient power 
and independence. Animated with this pro- 
fpe6l of being fet free from fubje0;ion to 
ftrangers, the Mexicans in feveral provinces 
began openly to revolt from Cortes, and to 
regard Narvaez as a deliverer no lefs able than 
willing to fave them. Montezuma himfelf 
kept up a fecret intercourfe with the new 
commander, and feemed to court him as a 
B 2 perfon 
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BOOK petCcm fuperior in power and dignity 
^ . Spa]|iuds whom he. had hithertp reveled as 

«»• the firft of men *« * '* ^ 

Hisdeiibe. SucH wfirc the various aipedts of^dOan^r 
”Ss'S and difficulty which prefented thehifelves to 
the view of Cortes. No lituation ean be con- 
ceived more trying to the capacity and firm- 
nefs of a general, or where the choice of the 
plan which ought to be adopted was more 
difficult. If he Ihould wait the approach of 
Narvaez in Mexico, deftrudlion feemed to be 
unavoidable ; for while the Spaniards prelTed 
him from without, the inhabitants, whofe tur- 
bulent fpirit he could hardly rellrain with all 
his authority and attention, would eagerly lay 
hold on filch a favourable opportunity of 
avenging all their wrongs. If he ihould aban- 
don the capital, fet the captive monarch at 
liberty, and march out to meet the enemy ; 
he mull at once forego the fruits of all his 
toils and victories, and relinquifh advantages 
which could not be recovered without extra- 
ordinary efforts, and infinite danger. If, in- 
flead of employing force, he Ihould have re- 
courfe to conciliating meallires, and attempt 
an accommodation with Nai'vaez: the natund 
haughtinefs of that officer, augmented by con- 

‘ See NOTE 1. 

fcioufnefi 
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bioufliefi of his prefent Ibperiority, forbad BOOK 
im to cheriih any fangnine hope of fuccefs. ^ y* ^ 
Lfter revolving every fchetne with deep at- *j«>. 
mtion, Cortes fixed upon that which in exe« 
lution^as mod hazardous, but, if fuccefsful, 

•TOuld prove* moil beneficial to himfelf and to 
his country ; and witli the decifive intrepidity 
fuited to delperate fituations, determined to 
make one bold efibrt for vi6lory under every 
difadvantage, rather than lacrifice his own 
conqueds and the Spanifti intered in Mexico. 


But thouch he forefaw that the conted 

^ ations with 

mud be terminated finally by arms, it would the^oiiow«» 
have been not only indecent, but criminal, to 
have marched againd his countrymen, with- 
out attempting to adjud matters by an amica- 
ble negociation. In this fervice he employed 
Olmcdo, his chaplain, to whpfe chara6ler the 
function w'as well fuitedj wd who poflelTed, 
befides, fuch prudence and addrefs as qualified 
him to carry on the fecret intrigues in which 
Cortes placed his chief confidence. Narvaez 
rejected, with fcorn, every fcheme of accom- 
modation that Olmedo propofed, and was with 
diflSculty redrained from laying violent hands 
on him and his attendants. He met, how- 
ever, with a more favourable reception among 
the followers of Narvaez, to many of whom he 
delivered letters, either from Cortes or his 
V 3 officers, 
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BOOK officers, tfaeir ancient fnends and companions 
. y* . Cortes artfully acco{npapied< thefe with pre« 
ts»o- ieats of rings, chains of gold,* and other trin- 
loets of value, which inlpired thofe needjwaefe j^ 
venturers with high ideas of the wealth that 
he had acquired, and with envy ^ their good 
fortune who were engaged in his fervice. 
Some, from hopes of becoming lharers in thofe 
rich fpoils, declared for an immediate accom- • 
modation with Cortes. Others, from public 
Ipirit, laboured to prevent a civil war, which, 
whatever party Ihould prevail, muft lhake, 
and perhaps lubvert the Spanifli power, in a 
country where it was fo imperfectly ellablifli- 
ed. Narvaez difregarded both, and by a pub- 
lic proclamation denounced Cortes and his 
adherents rebels and enemies to their country. 
Cortes, it is probable, was pot much furprifed 
at the untradlable arrogance of Narvaez; and, 
after having given fuch a proof of his own pa- 
cifiic difpolition as might juftify his recourfe 
to other means, he determined to advance 
towards an enemy whom be had laboured in 
vain to appeafe. 

lurches He left a hundred and fifty men in the ca- 
* May. pital, under the command of Pedro de Alva- 
rado, an officer of diflinguilhed courage, for 
whom the Mexicans had conceived a lingular 
degree of relpedl. To the cuftody of this 

flender 
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ilender garriToa he committed a great city, BOOK 
with all the wealth he had amaffed, and, what . 

was ftill of greater importance, the perfon of w*©. 
the 4 mprifoned monarch. His utmoft art was 
employed in concealing from Montezuma the 
teal caufe of4us march. He laboured to per- 
fuade him, that the ftrangers who had lately 
arrived were his friends and fellow-fubjedts j 
and that, after a Ihort interview with them, 
they would depart together, .and return to 
tlieir own country. The captive prince, un- 
able to comprehend the defigns cf the Spa- 
niard, or to reconcile what he now heard with 
the declarations of Narvaez, and Ifiaid to dif- 
cover any fymptom of fiifpicion or diflrud of 
Cortes, promifed to remain quietly in the Spa- 
nifla quarters, and to cultivate the fame friend- 
fliip with Alvarado which he had uniformly 
maintained with him. Cortes, with feeming 
confidence in this promife, but relying prin- 
cipally upon the injun<Id;ions which he had 
given Alvarado to guard his prifoner with the 
moll fcrupulous vigilance, let out from Mexico. 

His llrength, even after it was reinforced Numi»ro£ 
by the jun6lion of Sandoval and the garrifon 
of Vera Cruz, did not exceed two hundred 
and fifty men. As he hoped for fnccels chiefly 
from the rapidity of his motions, his troops 
were not incumbered either with baggage or 
B 4 artillery. 
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B o o K artfljefy. Bat as lie dreaded extremely the 

. T' . impreffion nrhich th^ enejmy might make with 
ij»o. their cavalry, he had provided againft this 
danger with the forefight and fagacity 'which ^ 
diftinguifii a great commander. Having ob- 
ferved that the Indians in th^ province of 
Chinantla ufed fpears of extraordinary length 
and force, he armed his foldiers with tHefe, 
and accuftomed them to that deep and com- - 
pa6t arrangement which the ufe of this for- 
midable %eapon, the bell perhaps that ever was 
invented for defence, enabled them to alTume. 

Continue With th% fmall but firm battalion, Cortes 
advanced towards Zempoalla, of which Nar- 
vaez had taken polTeffion. During his march, , 
he made repeated attempts towards fome ac- 
commodation with his opponent. But Nar- 
vaez requiring that Cortes and his followers 
(hould inftantly recognize his title to be go- 
vernor of New Spain, in virtue of the powers 
which he derived from Velafquez ; and Cortes 
refuting to fubmit to any authority which 
was not founded on a commiffion from the 
Emperor himfelf, under whofe immediate 
prote6lion he and his adherents had placed 
their infant colony ; all thefe attempts proved 
fruitlefi. The intercourfe, however, which 
this occafioned' between the two parties, 

proved 
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proved of no final] advantage to Cortea, as B O o c 
it afforded him an opportunity of gaining fome 7’, f 
of Narvaez** oflicers "by liberal prefents, of m*®* 
/ofteptng others by a femblance of moderation, 
and of dazzling all by the appearance of wealth 
among his tro'dps, mod of his foldiers having 
converted their (hare of the Mexican gold into 
chains, bracelets, and other ornaments, which 
they dilplayed with military odentation. Nar- 
vaez and a little junto of his creatures ex- 
cepted, all the army leaned towardS'an ac- 
commodation with their countrymen. This 
difcovery of their inclination irritated his 
violent temper almod to madnefs. In a trand 
port of rage, he fet a price upon the head of 
Q)rtes,and of his principal officers; and having 
learned that he was now advanced within a 
league of Zempoalla with his fmall body of 
men, he confidered this as an infult which 
merited immediate chadifement, and marched 
out with all his troops to offer him battle. 

But Cortes was a leader of greater abilities Atwdt* 
and experience than, on equal ground, to fight then^" 
an enemy lb far fuperior in number, and lb 
much better appointed. Having taken his 
dation on the oppofite bank of the river de 
Canoas, 'where he knew that he could not be 
attacked, he beheld the approach of the enemy 
without concern, and difregarded this vain 

bravade. 
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S O O X bfayvMle. It was then the beginning of the wet 
and the rain had poured down, during 
R great part of the ‘day/ with the violence pe- 
culiar to the torrid zone. The follo^rs 
Narvaez, unaccuAomed to the harflihips olt 
military fervice, murmured fo^iuch at being 
^us fruitlefsly expoied, that, from their un- 
loldier-like impatience, as well as his own con- 
tempt of his adverlary, their general permitted ■ 
them to retire to Zempoalla. The very cir- 
cumilance which induced them to quit the 
field, encouraged Cortes to form a fcheme, by 
which he hoped at once to terminate the war. 
He obferved, that his hardy veterans, though 
. ftanding under the torrents, which continued 
to fall, without a Angle tent or any flielter what- 
fijever to cover them, were fo far from repining 
at hai’dftiips which were become familiar to 
them, that they were ftill freih and alert for 
lervice. He forelaw that the enemy would 
natusally give themfelves up to repole after 
their fatigu^, and that, j udging of the coj»Au<5l: 
of others by their own effeminacy, they would 
deem themfelves perfedlly fecure at a leafon 
fo unfit for adtion. He refolved, therefore, to 
fall upon them in the dead of night, when 
the furprife and terror of this unexpected at- 
tach nwght more than compenfate the inferi- 
ority of his numbers. His foldiers, fenfible that 

Haokluyt, toL iiL 4.^. De Laet Defer. Indi Oocid. i . 


no 
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no refouree remained but in Some defperate book 
effort of courage, approved of the meafure with . 

fuch warmth, tha&Corbes,ina military oration "wiao. 
which he addrefled to them before they began • 
their march, was more felicitous to temper 
than to indamelheir ardour. He divided them 
into three parties. At the head of the firft he 
placed Slindoval y entruiling this gallant officer 
with the moft dangerous and important fer- 
vice, that of feizing the enemy’s artillery, 
which was planted before the principal tower 
of the temple, where Narvaez had fixed his 
head-quarters. Chriftoval de Olid commanded 
the fecond, with orders to afihult the tower, 
and lay hold on the general. Cortes himfelf . 
conducted the third and fraalleft. divifion, 
which was to adt as a body of referve, and to 
fiipport the other two as there Ihould be occa- 
fion. Having paffed the river de Canoas, 
which was much fwelled with the rains, not 
without difficulty, tlie water reaching alraoft 
to their chins, they advanced in profound 
filence, without beat of drum, or lound of any 
warlike inllrument ; each man armed with his 
fword, his dagger, and his Chinantlan fpear. 
Narvaez, remifs in proportion to his fecurity, 
had polled only two centinels to watch the 
motions of an enemy whom he Jiad fuch good 
caufe to dread. One of thefe was leized by 
the advanced guard of Cortes’s troops, the 

other 
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® K other made his efcape, and hurrying to th< 
* — ■ town'with all the precipitation of fear and zeal, 
gave fuch timely notice of the enemy’s ap. 
proach, that there was full leifure to have pre- 
pared for their reception. But, through the 
• arrogance and infatuation of iJ^vaez, this im. 
portant interval was loft. He . imputed this 
alarm to the cowardice of the centinel, and 
treated with derifion the idea of being at- 
tacked by forces fo unequal to his own. The 
Ihouts of Cortes’s foldiers, rufliing on to the 
aflault, convinced him at laft that the danger 
which he delpifed was real. 'Hie rapidity with 
which they advanced was fuch, that only one 
cannon could be fired, before Sandoval’s 
party clofed with the enemy, drove them from 
their guns, and began to force their way up 
the fteps of the tower. Narvaez, no left 
hrave in action than prefumptuous in con- 
duct, armed himfelf in hafte, and by his voice 
and example animated his men to the com- 
bat. Olid advanced to fuftain his compa- 
nions; and Cortes himfelf rufhing to the front, 
conducted and added new vigour to the at- 
tack. The compact order in which this final! 
body prefled on, and the impenetrable front 
which they prefented with their long ipears, 
and over- bore down all oppofition before it. They had 
*“"***'“"' now reached the gate, and were ftruggling 
to burft it open, when a foldier having fet 

fire 
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fire to the reeds with which the tower was co- BOOK 
vered, compelled Narvaez to fally out. In the . 

firft encounter he was wpunded in the eye with if*®- 
a ipear, and falling to the ground, was drag- 
ged down. the ileps, and in a moment clapt in 
fetters. The ciy of victory refounded among 
the troops of Cortes. Thofe who had fallied out 
with their leader now maintained the confli^ 
feebly, and began to Ibrrender. Among the 
remainder of his foldiers, ilationed in two 
fmaller towers of the temple, terror and con- 
fufion prevailed. The darknefs was fo great, 
that they could not diilinguilh between their 
friends and foes. Their own artillery was 
pointed againil them. Wlierever they turned 
their eyes, they beheld lights gleaming 
through the obfcurity of night, which, 
though proceeding only from a variety of 
ihining infects, that abound in moift and 
fultry climates, their affrighted imaginations 
reprefented as numerous bands of mufketeers 
advancing with kindled matches to the attack. 

After a lliort refiftance, the foldiers compelled 
their officers to capitulate, and before morning 
all laid down their arms, and fubmitted quietly 
to their conquerors. 

This complete vi6lory proved more accept- The eSia. 
able, as it was gained almofl without blood- twyl"* 
died, only two foldiers being killed on the fide 

of 
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BOOK of Cortes, and two officers, with fifteen private 

^ j men, of theadverfe fadtion. Cortes treated 
the vanquifhed nOt lilfe enemies, but as coun* 
tiymen and friends, and offered either to fend 
them back diredWy to Cuba, or to*take them 
into his fervice, as partners is his fortune, on 
equal terms with his own foldiers. This latter 
propofition, feconded by a feafonable diflribu* 
tion of fome prefents from Cortes, and liberal 
promifes of more, opened profpe6ls lb agree- 
able to the romantic expectations which had 
invited them to engage in this fcrvice, that all, 
a few partizans of Narvaez excepted, clofed 
with it, and vied with each other in profeffions 
of fidelity and attachment to a general, whofe 
recent fuccefs had given them fuch a ftriking 
proof of his abilities for command. Thus, by 
a feries of events no lefs fortunate than uncom- 
mon, Cortes not only efcaped from perdition 
which feemed inevitable, but, when he had 
leall reafon to expeCl it, was placed atthe head 
of athoufandSpaniards,ready to follow where- 
ever he Ihould lead them. Whoever rcfleCls 
upon the facility with which this viClory was 
obtained, or confiders with what fudden and 
unanimous tranfition the followers of Narvaez 
ranged themfelves under the llandard of his 
rival, will be apt to aferibaboth events as much 
to the intrigues as to the arms of Cortes, and 
cannotbut fulpeClthat the ruin of Narvaez was 


occa- 
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occaflofied, »o lefs by the treachery of his own BOOK 
followers, than by the valour of the' enemy'. . 


But, in one point, the prudent conduct and TheM«u- 
good fortune of Cortes were equally conipieu- sgainft 
ous. If, by the rapidity of his operations after niar*.'*' 
he began his maTch, he had not brought mat- 
ters to fuch a fpeedy ilTue, even this deciffve 
victory would have come too late to have faved 
his cotUpanions whom he left in Mexico. A 
few days after the difcomfiture of Narvaez, 
a courier arrived with an account that the 


•Mexicans had taken arms, and having feized 
and dellroyed the two brigantines, which Cor- 
tes had built in order to fecure the command 


of the lake, and attacked the Spaniards in their 
quarters, had killed feveral of them, and 
wounded more, had reduced to allies their ma- 
gazine of provifions, and carried on hollilities 
with fuch fury, that though Alvarado and his 
men defended themfelves with undaunted re- 


folution, they mull either be foon cut off by 
famine, or link under the multitude of their 
enemies. This revolt was excited by motives 
which rendered it Hill more alarming. On the 
departure of Cortes for Zempoalla, the Mexi- 
cans flattered themfelves, that the long ex- 
pelled opportunity of reftoring their fovereign 


* Cortes Relat. 242. D. B. Diaz. c. 1 10 — 1 25. Herrera, 
dec. 2. lib.ix c.i8, &c. Gomara Chron. c. 97, See. 


to 
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B o o E to liberty, and of vindicating their country 
n . from ifre odious dominion of ftrangers, was 
*5*0. at len^h arrived ; tljat while the forces of 
their oppreflbrs were divided, and the arms of 
one party turned againft the other, they 
might triumph with greater facilitj^ over both. 
Confultations were held, and fchemes formed 
with this intention. The Spaniards in' Mexico, 
confcious of their own feeblenefs, fufpedted 
and dreaded thofe machinations. Alvarado, 
though a gallant officer, potTeflailLt^ther that 
extent of capacity, nor dignity of^anners, 
by which Cortes had acquired fuch an afcend- 
ant over the minds of the Mexicans, as never 
allowed them to form a juft eftimate of his" 
weaknels or of their own ftrength. Alvarado 
knew no mode of fuppoj'ting his authority 
but force. Inftead of employing addrels to 
difconcert the plans, or to footh the fpirits 
of the Mexicans, he waited the return of 
one of their folemn feftivals, when the prin- 
cipal perfons in the empire were dancing, ac- 
cording to cuftora, in the court of the great 
temple ; he feized all the avenues which led 
to it, and, allured partly by the rich orna- 
ments which they wore jn honour of their 
gods, and partly by the facility of cutting off 
at once the authors of that conlpiracy which 
he dreaded, he fell upon them, unarmed and 
unfuQ)icious of any danger, and maffacred a 
^ great 
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great number, none efcaping but fuch as made BOOK 
their way over the battlements of the temple. . / 

An action fo cruel aj;jd treacherous filled not 'J*®- 
only the city, but the whole empire with indigo 
nation and rage. All called aloud for ven- 
geance ; and ,i;egardlefs of the fafety of their 
monarch, whofe life was at the mercy of the 
Spaniards, or of their own danger in aifaulting 
an enemy who had been fo long the object of 
their terror, they committed all thofe afts of 
violence of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared fo imminent. He marches 

^ hacktotht 

as to admit neither of deliberation nor capital, 

lie fet out inftantly with all his forces, and re- 
turned from Zempoalla with no lefs rapidity 
than he had advanced thither. At Tlafcala 
he was joined by two thoufand chofen warriors. 

On entering the Mexican tciritories he found 
that difaffciSlion to the Spaniards was not con- 
fined to the capital. The principal inhabitants 
had deferted the towns through which he 
paffed ; no perfon of note appearing to meet 
him with the ufual refpedl; no provifion was 
made for the fubfiftence of his troops j and 
though he was permitted to advance without 
oppofition, the folitude and filence which 
reigned in every place, and the horror wdth 
which the people avoided all intercourfe with 
him, difeovered a deep-rooted antipathy, that 

roL. III. c excited 
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BOOK excited the moil jufl alarm. But implacable 
. — - f as the enmity of the Mexicans was, they 
i 5 »a '^ere fo unacquainted wjth tte fcience of war, 
that they knew not how to take the proper 
meafures, either for their own fafety or the 
deftru6lion of the Spaniards.* Uninftrudled 
hy their former error in admitting a formida- 
ble’ enemy into their capital, inflead of break- 
ing down the caufeways and bridges, by 
which they might have inclofed Alvarado and 
-Tune 44. his party, and have elfedlually flopped the ca- 
" reer of Cortes, they again fuffered him to march 

into the city without moleflati on, and to take 
quiet polTeflion of his ancient ftation. 

Improper The tranfpoi'ts of joy with which Alvarado 
and his foldiers received their companions 
cannot be exprelTcd. Both parties were fo 
much elated, the one with their feafonable de- 
liverance, and the other with the great exploits 
which they had atchieved, that this intoxica- 
tion of fuccefs feems to have reached Cortes 
himfelf; and he behaved on this .occafion nei- 
ther with his ufual fagacity nor attention. 
He not only neglected to vilit Montezuma, 
but embittered the infult by expreflions full 
of contempt for that unfortunate prince and 
his people. The forces of which he had now 
the command, appeared to him fo irrefiflible, 
that he might aflume an higher tone, and lay 

afide 
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afide the mafk of moderation, under which he B O o If 
had hitherto conpealed his defigns. Some . . 

Mexicans who underitood the Spanilh Ian. 
guage, iieard the contemptuous Avords which 
Cortes uttered, and reporting them to their 
countrymen, kindled their rage anew. They 
were now convinced that tlie intentions of the 
general were equally bloody with thofe 'of 
Alvarado, and that his original purpofe in vi- 
fiting their country, had not been, as he 
pretended, to court the alliance of their 
fovereign, but to attempt the conqueft of his 
dominions. They refumed their arms with Jhe violent 

^ ^ holblity of 

the additional fury which this difcovery in- the Me«i- 
fpired, attacked a confiderable body of Spa* 
niards who were marching towards the great 
fquare in which the public market was held, 
and compelled them to retire with fome lofs. 
Emboldened by this fuccefs, and deliglited to 
find that their oppreflbrs were not invincible, 
they advanced next day with extraordinary 
martial pomp to affault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and 
their undaunted courage ftill more lb. Though 
the artillery pointed againft their numerous 
battalions, crowded together in narrow llreets, 
fwept off multitudes at every difeharge; though 
every blow of the Spanilh weapons fell with 
mortal elFedl upon their naked bodies, the im- 
petuofity of the aflault did not abate. Frelh 
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BOOK men mflied forward to occupy the places of 

1, 1 ,, ■ the flain, and meeting with the fame fate, 

were fucceeded by 'others na lefs intrepid and 
eager for vengeance. The utmoft efforts of 
Cortes’s abilities and experience, feconded by 
the difciplined valour of his troops, were hardly 
fufhcient to defend the fortifications, that fur- 
rounded the pod where the Spaniards were 
ftationed, into which the enemy w’ere more 
than once on the point of forcing their way. 

Diftrrf, of Cortes beheld, with wonder, the implaca- 

Ihe Spa- . . . ' 

Biards. ble fcrocity of a people who leemed at firfl to 
fubmit tamely to the yoke, and had continued 
fo long paffive under it. The foldiers of Nar- 
vaez, who fondly imagined that they followed 
Cortes to fhare in the fpoils of a conquered 
empire, were afloniflied to find that they w'ere 
involved in a dangerous war, with an enemy 
whofe vigour was flill unbroken, and loudly 
execrated their own weaknefs, in giving fuch 
eafy credit to the delufive promifes of their 
new leader". But furprife and complaints 
were of no avail. Some immediate and ex- 
traordinary effort was requilite to extricate 
therafelves out of their prefent fituation. 
As foon as the approach of evening in- 
duced the Mexicans to retire, in compliance 

* B. Diaz, c.136. 
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with their national cuftom of ceafing from hoA 
tilities with the getting fun, Cortes began to 
prepare for a fally,*next day, with fuch a 
confiderable force, as might either drive the 
enemy but of the city, or compel them to 
liften to terms^f accommodation. 

He conduced, in perfon, the troops deftined 
for this important fervice. Every invention 
known in the European art of war, as well as 
every precaution, fuggelled by his long ac- 
quaintance with the Indian mode of fighting, 
were employed to infure fuccefs. Eut he found 
an enemy prepared aiuf determined to oppofe 
him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly 
augmented by frefli troops, whicli poured in 
continually from the country, and their ani- 
mofity was in no degree abated. They were 
led by their nobles, inflamed by the exhorta- 
tions of their priefts, and fought in defence of 
their temples and families, under the eye of 
their gods, and in prefence of their wives and 
children. Notwithllanding their numbers, 
and enthufiallic contempt of danger and death, 
wherever the Spaniards could clofe with them, 
the fuperiority of their difeipline and arms 
obliged the Mexicans to give way. But in 
narrow llreets, and where many of the bridges 
of communication were broken down, the Spa- 
niards could feldom come to a fair rencounter 

c 3 with 
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S o o K with the enemy, and as they advanced, were 
. ' ' . expofed to fhowers of arrow? and ftones from 

* the tops of houfes. After a day of inceifant 
exertion, though vaft numbers of the Mexi- 
cans fell, and part of the city was butnt, the 
Spaniards, weary with the flai%hter, and ha- 
raffed by multitudeswhich fucceffively relieved 
each other, were obliged at length to retire, 
with the mortification of having accompliflied 
nothing fo decifive as to compenfate the un- 
ufual calamity of having twelve foldiers killed, 
and above fixty wounded. Another fally, 
made with greater force, was not more effec- 
tual, and in it the general hirafelf was wounded 
in the hand. 

Montezuma - Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal 
■ error into which he had been betrayed by his 
own contempt of the Mexicans, and was ifatif- 
fied that he could neither maintain his prefent 
ftation in the centre of an hoftile city, nor retire 
from it without the mofl imminent danger. 
One relburce Hill remained, to try what effe<3; 
the interj)ofition of Montezuma might have 
to foothe or overawe his fubje6ts. When the 
Mexicans approached next morning to renew 
the affault, that unfortunate prince, at the 
mercy of the Spaniards, and reduced to the 
fad neceflity of becoming the inllrument of 
his own dilgrace, and of the.flavery of his 

lo people, 
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people advanced to the bpttlements in his book 
royal robes, and with all the pomp in which he . . 

ufed to appear on foleinn dccalions. At fight 
of their fovereign, whom they had long been 
accuftomed to honour, and almofl to revere as 
a god, the weapons dropt from their hands, 
every tongue was filent, all bowed their heads, 
and many prollrated themfelves on the ground. 
Montezuma addrelTed them with every argu- 
ment that could mitigate their rage, or per- 
fuade them to ceafe from hoftilities. When 
he ended his difcourfe, a fullen murmur of 
difapprobation run through the ranks j to this 
fucceeded reproaches and threats ; and the 
fury of the multitude rifing in a moment above 
every reftraint of decency or refpe6l. Bights 
of arrows and volleys, of ftones poured in fo 
violently upon the ramparts, that before the 
Spanilh foldiers, appointed to cover Monte- 
zuma with their bucklers, had time to lift . 
them in his defence, two arrows wounded the 
unhappy monarch, and the blow of a Hone on 
his temple ftruck him to the ground. On 
feeing him fall, the Mexicans were fo much 
aflonifiied, that with a tranfition not uncom- 
mon in popular tumults, they palled in a mo- 
ment from one extreme to the other, remorfe 
fucceeded to infult, and they fled with horror, 
as if the vengeance of Heaven were purfuing 


* See NOTE II. 
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BOOK the crime which they had committed. The 

^ Spaniards without moleftatipn carried Monte- 

IJ30- zuraa to his apartments, and Cortes haftened 
thither to confole him under hk misfortune; 
But the unhappy monarch now perceived how 
low he was funk, and the haughty fpirit which 
feemed to have been fo long extindt, returning, 
he fcorned to lurvive this laft fi’umiliation, and 
to protract an ignominious life, not only as the 
prifoner and tool of his enemies, but as the 
object of contempt or deteftation among his 
fubje6ls. In a tranfj)ort of rage be tore the 
bandages from his wounds, and refufed, with 
fuch obftinacy, to take any nourifhment, that 
he foon ended bis wretched days, rejecting 
with difdain all the folicitations of the Spa- 
niards to embrace the Chriftian faith. 

Neivcoij. Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes 
having loft all hope of bringing the Mexicans 
to an accommodation, faw no profpedl of 
fafety but in attempting a retreat, and began 
to prepare for it. But a fudden motion of 
the Mexicans engaged him in new conflidls. 
They took poffeflion of a. high tower in the 
great temple which overlooked the Spanilh 
quarters, and placing there a garrifon of their 
principal warriors, not a Spaniard could ftir 
without being expofed to their miftile weapons. 
From this poft it was necelTary to diflodge 

them 
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them at any rtlk ; and Juan de Eibobar, witli 
a nnmerous detachment of chofen foldiers, was 
ordered to make the', attack. But Efcobar, 
though a gallant officer, and at the head of 
troops accullomed to conquer, and who now 
fought under tl»e eyes of their countrymen, 
was thrice repulfed. ("ortes, fenfible that not 
only the reputation, but the I’afety of his 
army depended on the fuccefs of this alluult, 
ordered a buckler to be tied to his arm, as he 
could not manage it with his wounded hand, 
and ruftied with his drawn fword into the 
thickeft of the combatants. Encouraged by 
the prefence of their general, the Spaniards 
returned to the charge with fuch vigour, that 
they gradually forced their way up the 
fteps, and drove the Mexicans to the platform 
at the top of the tower. There a dreadful 
carnage began, when two young Mexicans of 
liigh rank, obferving Cortes as lie animated his 
foldiers by his voice and example, refolved to 
facrifice their own lives in order to cut off the 
author of all the calamities wdiich defolated 
their country. They approached him in a 
fupplicant pofture, as if they had intended to 
lay down their arms, and feizing him in a 
moment, hurried him towards the battle- 
ments, over which they threw' themfelves 
headlong, in hopes of dragging him along to 
be daihed in pieces by the fame fall. But 

Cortes, 
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BOOR Cortes, by his ftrength and agility, broke loofe 

, , from their grafp, and the gallant youths pe- 

rilhed in this generoui though unfuccefsful 
attempt to fave their country As foon as 
the Spaniards became matters of the tower, 
they fet fire to it, and, witbowt farther molef- 
tation, continued the preparations for their 
retreat. 

TheSp»- This became the more necelTary, as the 

ntards ab«ii. ^ ^ 

don the city. Mexicans were fo much a(loni(hed at the laft 
effort of the Spanifli valour, that they began to 
change their whole fyttem of hottility, and, 
inttead of inceffant attacks, endeavoured, by 
barricading the ftreets, and breaking down 
the caufeways, to cut off the communication 
of the Spaniards with the continent, and thus 
to ttarve an enemy whom they could not fub- 
due. The firtt point to be determined by 
Cortes and his followers, was, whether they 
Ihould march out openly in the face of day, 
when they could difcern every danger, and fee 
how to regulate their own motions, as well as 

f M. Clavigero has ccnfured me with afperity for relating 
this gallant aAion of the two Mexicans, and for fuppofing 
that there were battlements round the temple of Mexico. I 
related the attempt to deftroy Cortes on the authority of 
Her. dec. *. lib. x. c. 9. and of Torquemado, lib. 4. c. 69. 
I followed them likewife in fuppofing the uppermoft plat- 
form of the temple to be encompafled by a battlement or 
rail. 


how 
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how to refift the affaults of the enemy ; or, ® 
whether they fliould endeavour to retire fe. 
cretly in the night ? The latter was preferred, 
partly from hopes that their national fuper- 
llition would rellrain the Mexicans from ven- 
turing to attack.^hem in the night, and partly 
from their own fond belief in the predi^ions 
of a private foldier, who having acquired uni- 
verfal credit by a fmattering of learning, and 
his pretenOons to allrology, boldly alTured his 
countrymen of fuccefs, if they made their 
retreat in this manner. They began to move, 
towards midnight, in three divifions. San- 
doval led the van ; Pedro Alvarado, and Ve- 
lafquez de Leon, had the conduQ; of the rear ; 
and Cortes commanded in the centre, where 
he placed the prifoners, among whom were a 
Ion and two daughters of Montezuma, to- 
gether with feveral Mexicans of diilindlion, 
the artillery, the baggage, and a portable 
bridge of timber, intended to be laid over the 
breaches in the caufeway. They marched in 
profound filence along the caufeway which 
led to Tacuba, becaufe it was Ihorter than 
any of the reft, and lying moft remote from 
the road towards Tlafcala and the iea-coaft, 
had been left more entire by the Mexicans. 
They reached the firft breach in it without 
moleftation, hoping that their retreat was 
undifcovered. 


But 
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BOOK Box. the Mexicans, unperceived, had riot 
t -^1 . only watched all their motions with attention, 

▼ ^ If. 

Atucked by made proper jdifpofitions for a moll 

formidable attack. While the Spaniards were 
intent upon placing their bridge in tire breach, 
and occupied in condu£ting^heir horfes and 
artillery along it, they were fuddenly alarmed 
with a tremendous found of warlike inllru- 
ments, and a general Ihout from an innumer- 
able multitude of enemies ; the lake was co- 
vered with canoes; flights of arrows, and 
fhow’ers of Hones poured in upon them from 
every quarter ; the Mexicans rufliing forward 
to the charge with fearlefs impetuolity, as if 
they hoped in that moment to be avenged for 
all their wrongs. Unfortunately the wooden 
bridge, by the weight of the artillery, was 
wedged fo fad into the Hones and mud, that it 
wasimpofllbie to remove it. Difmayed at this ac- 
cident, the Spanidrds advanced with precipita- 
tion towards the fecond breach. The Mexicans 
hemmed them in on every fide, and though they 
defended themfelves with their ufual courage, 
yet crouded together as they were on a narrow 
caufeway, their difcipline and military Ikill were 
of little avail, nor did the obfcurity of the night 
permit them to derive great advantage from 
their fire-arms, or the fuperiority of their other 
weapons. All Mexico was now in arms, and H> 
eager were the people on the deHru6lion of their 

oppreffors. 
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oppreffors, that they who were not near 
enough to annoy Jbhem in perfoj, impatient 
of the delay, preffed forward with fiich ardour, 
as drove on their countrymen in the front with 
irreliftible violence. Frefli warriors inllantly 
filled the place oiPfuch as fell. The Spaniards, 
weary with daughter, and unable to fuftain 
the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to give way. In a moment the 
confulion was univerfal; horfe and foot, of- 
ficers and foldiers, friends and enemies, were 
mingled together; and while all fought, and 
many fell, they could hardly diftinguilh from 
what hand the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot foldiers 
and a few horfe, forced his way over the two 
remaining breaches in the caufeway, the bo- 
dies of the dead ferving to fill up the chafms, 
and reached the main land. Having formed 
them as foon as they arrived, he returned with 
fuch as were yet capable of fervice, to aflUl 
his friends in their retreat, and to encourage 
them, by his prefence and example, to per- 
fevere in the efforts requifite to effect it. He 
met with part of his foldiers, who had broke 
through the enemy, but found many more 
overwhelmed by the multitude of their agref- 
fors, or perifhing in the lake; and heard the 
piteous lamentations of others, whom the 
1 6 Mexicans, 
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BOOK Mexicans, having taken alive, were carrying 

s. f off in triumph to be i^ril^ced to the god of 

‘5»o. Tyar. Before day, all vho had efcaped affem- 
bled at Tacuba. But when the morning 
dawned, and difcovered to the view df Cortes, 
his lhattered battalion, reduced to lefs than 
half its number, thefurvivorsdejedled, andmofl 
of them covered with wounds, the thoughts of 
what they had fuffered, and the remembrance 
of fo many faithful friends and gallant followers 
who had fallen in that night of forrow*, pierced 
his foul with fuch anguilh, that while he was 
forming their ranks, and ifluing fome neceflary 
orders, his foldiers obferved the tears trickling 
from his eyes, and remarked, with much fatif- 
fa6tion, that while attentive to the duties of 
a general, he was not infenfible to the feel- 
ings of a man. 

and lofs. In this fatal retreat many officers of diftinc- 
tion periftied", and among thefe Velafquez de 
Leon, who having forfaken the party of his 
kinfman, the governor of Cuba, to follow the 
fortune of his companions, was, on that ac- 
count, as well as for his fuperior merit, re- 
Ipedled by them as the fecond perfon in the 
army. All the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 

* N«ehe Trifie it the name bf which it it ftill diAing^uUhed 
in New Spain. 

» See NOTE III. 
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gage, were loft; the greater part of the horfes, BOOK 
and above two thoufandTlafcalans, were killed, . 

and only a very fmall portion of the treafure «»“• 
which they had amafled was faved. This, 
which had been always their chief objedf, 
proved a great oaufe of their calamity; for 
many of the foldiers having fo over-loaded 
themfelves with bars of gold as rendered them 
unfit for action, and retarded their flight, fell, 
ignominioufly, the vidlims of their own incon- 
fiderate avarice. Amidft fo many difafters, 
it was fome confolation to find that Aguilar 
and Marina, whofe function as intrepreters 
was of fuch elTential importance, had made 
their efcape'. 


The firft care of Cortes was to find fome Difficult re- 

treat of the 

111 elter for his pearled troops; for as the Mexi- Vniaris, 
cans infefted them on every fide, and thepeople 
of Tacuba began to take arms, he could not 
continue in his prefent ftation. He direfled his 
march towards the riling ground, and having 
fortunately difeovered a temple fituated on an 
eminence, took poffedionof it. There he found 
not only the fhelter for which he wifhed, but, 
what was no lefs wanted, fome provifions to 
refrelh his men; and though the enemy did 

^ Cortw Relat. p. 248. B» Diaz. c. 128. Gomara 
Cron. c. 109. Herrerat dec. 2. lib.x. c. ii, 12. 
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BOOK not intermit their attacks throughout the day, 

. T- they were with lefs difficulty prevented from 
«*o. making any imjireffipn. ' During this time 
Cortes was engaged in deep confultation with 
his officers, co)icerning the route which they 
ought to take in their ret^at. They were 
now on the well fide of the lake. Tlafcala, 
the only place where they could hope for a 
friendly reception, lay about fixty-four miles 
to the call of Mexico fo that they were 
obliged to go round the north end of the lake 
before they could fall into the road which led 
tliither. A Tlafcalan foldier undertook to be 
their guide, and condu6led them through a 
country, in feme places marfliy, inothers moun- 
tainous, in all ill-cultivated and thinly peopled. 
They Inarched for fix days with little relpite, 
and under continual alarms, numerous bodies 
of the Mexicans hovering around them, fome- 
times haralling them at a dillance wdth their 
miffile weapons, and fometimes attacking them 
clofely in front, in rear, in flank, with great 
boldnefs, as they now knew that they were ' 
not invincible. Nor were the fatigue and 
danger of thole incelTant conflidls the worll 
evils to which they Avere expofed. As the 
barren country through wdiich they palTed af- 
forded hardly any provilions, they were reduced 

Villa Segnor Teatro Americanos, lib. ii. c. ii. 

to 
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to feed on berries, roots, and the {talks of B o o K 
green maize; and at tlje verj^ time that famine . . 

was depreiiing tbeir Ipirits and walling their »5»o- 
ftrength, their lituation required the moll vi- 
gorous and unremitting exertions of courage 
and aftivity. Alnidft thofe complicated diC- 
trefles, one circumllance fupported and ani- 
mated the Spaniards. Their commander 
fuflained this fad reverfe of fortune with un- 
ihaken magnanimity. His prefence of mind 
never forfook him ; his fagacity forefaw every 
eventj and his vigilance provided for it. He 
was foremoft in' every danger, and endured 
every hardlhip with cheerfulnefs. Tlie diffi- 
culties with which he was furrounded feemed 
to call forth new talents ; and his foldiers, 
though defpairing themfelves, continued to 
follow him with increaling confidence in his 
abilities. 


On the fixth day they arrived near to Otum- Battle of 
ba, not far from the road between' Mexico and 
Tlafcala. Early next morning they began to 
advance towards it, flying parties of the enemy 
Hill hanging on their rear ; and, amidil the 
infults with which they accompanied their 
hoflilities, Marina remarked that they often 
exclaimed with exultation, “ Go on, robbers ; 
go to the place where you lliall quickly meet 
the vengeance due to your crimes.” The 

vor.. rrr. t» 
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ROOK metmkig <yf this threat the ^laniards did not 
eim^tehetid, tintili,they,reached 1 ^foininitof 
» 5 M- 9!h etninence before them. There a Q^ncious 

. YaJley opened to their view, covered with a vaft 

army, extending as far as the eye could reach* 
• The Mexicans, while with one body of their 
troops they haraffed the Spaniards in their 
retreat, had affembled their principal force on 
the other fide of the lake ; and marching along 
the road which led directly to Tlafcala, pofted 
it in the plain of Otumba, through which they 
knew Cortes mud pafs. At the fight of this 
incredible multitude, which they could furv^ 
at once from the rifing ground, the Spaniards 
were aftonilhed, and even the boldell began 
to de% 8 ir. But Cortes, without allowing leifure 
for their fears to acquire ftrength by reflefitimi, 
after warning them briefly that no alternative 
now remained but to conquer or to die, led 
them inftantly to the charge. The Mexicans 
waited their approach with unufual fortitude. 
Such, however, was the fuperiority of the 
Spanifh difcipline and arms, that the impreffion 
of this fmall body was irrefiftible 3 and which« 
ever w^y its force was dire^ed, it penetrated 
and difperfed the moll numerous battalions.. 
But while thefe gave way in one quarter, new 
combatants mlvanced from another, the 
Spaniards, though fuccefsfid in every attack, 
were re&df toifink under tbofe repeatM efforts, 

witliout 
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without iiedng my eitd of their toil, or aii^ book 
hope of viStory^ At that time Cortes oWerved ^ ^ 

the ^eat ftaodard of the emp^re» whi<^ -was <1^ 
carried befi^re the Mexican general, advsmc. 
ing ;* "and fortunately recollecting to have 
heard, that dll the fate of it depended the 
event every battle, he affeinbled a few ©f his 
braved; officers, whole horfes were ftill capable 
of fervice, and placing himfelf at their head, 
puflied forward towards tiie ftandard witii an 
Impcftuofity which bore down every thing be- 
fore it. A chofen body of nobles, who guarded 
the ftandard, made fome refiftance, but were 
loon broken. Cortes, with a ftrokc of his 
lance, wounded the Mexican general, and 
threw him to the ground. One of the Spanilli 
ofticers alighting, put an end to his life, and 
laid hold of the imperial ftandard. The mo- 
ment that their leader fell , and the ftandard, 
towards which all directed their eyes, dis- 
appeared, an univerfal panic (truck the Mexi- 
cans, and, as if tiie bond which held them 
together had been diffolved, every enlign was 
lowered, each foldier threw away his weapons, 
and itil fted witii precipitation to the mountains. 

The Spaniards, unable to purfue them far, 
returned to colleft tire fpoils of the field,whicli 
were fo valuable, as to%e fonae contpenfation 
for the wealth which they had loft in Mexico; 
for in the enemy’© army were moft of their 
p 2 principal 
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. B O o K principal warriors, drefled out in their richc^ 
. ‘ , omanaenta, as if they had bpen marching to 

aiSSired vifilory. Next day, to their great joy, 
they entered the Tlafcalan territories 

♦ 

Reception BoT amidft their iktisfa 6 tiofr in having got 
otardi in beyond the preein£t» of an hoflile country, 
" ■ they could not look forward without folicitude, 

as they were Hill uncertain what reception 
they might meet with from allies, to whom 
they returned in a condition very different 
from that in which they had lately fet out from 
their dominions. Happily for them, the en- 
mity of the Tlafcalans to the Mexican name 
was fo inveterate, their defire to avenge the 
death of their countrymen fo vehement, and 
the afcendant which Cortes had acquired over 
the chiefs of the republic fb complete, that far 
from entertaining a thought of taking any 
advantage of the diftreffed fituation in which 
they beheld the Spaniards, they received them 
with a tendernefs and cordiality which quickly 
difiipated all their fulpicions. 

» 

New deHbe- SoME interval of tranquillity and indulgence 
Cortes. was now abfolutely necelTary ; not only that 
the Spaniards might give attention to the cure 
of their wounds, which had been too long ne- 

‘ Cortes Relat. p. 219. B. Diaz, c. 128. Goman Cron, 
c. no. Herrera, 4 ec. 2. lib. X. c. 12, 13. 

10 gle^ted. 
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gledled, but in order to recruit their ftrengtb, BOOK 
exhauiled by fuch a long fuccelfion of fatigue ^ . 

and hardihips. Duiiqg this, Cortes learned that 
he and his companions were not the only Spa- 
niards who had felt the efie6ls of the Mexican 
enmity. A con#derable detachment which was 
marching from Zempoalla towards the capital, 
had been cut off by the people of Tepeaca. A 
fmaUer party, returning from Tlafcala to Vera 
Cruz, with the fliare of the Mexican gold al- 
lotted to the garrifon, had been furprifed and 
deftroyed in the mountains. At a jundlure 
when the life of every Spaniard was of im- 
portance, fuch- lolTes were deeply felt. The 
ichemes which Cortes was meditating rendered 
them peculiarly afflictive to him. While his 
ehemies, and even many of his own followers, 
confidered the difafters which had befallen 
him as fatal to the progrefs of his arms, and 
imagined that nothing now remained but 
fpeedily to abandon a country which he had 
invaded with unequal force, his mind, as emi- 
nent for perfeverance as for enterprife, was 
Hill Hent on accomplilhing his original pur- 
pofe, of fubjeCting the Mexican empire to the 
crown of Caftile. Severe and unexpected as 
the check was which he had received, it did 
not appear to him a fufficient reafon for relin- 
quifhing the conquefts which he had already 
made, or againft refuming his operations -with 
D 3 better 
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* * bfcttetr libpM of faccef». The colony at Vera 

V.— Gmisyras not only fafe but h|d remained un> 
tteteifted. The people of Zetnpoalla and the 
ad^cetit dift riels had (Jiiconrered no lytnptoms 
of defeeiion. The Tlafcalans continued faith- 
fnl to their alliance. On their martial fpirit, 
eafily roufed to arms, and inflamed with im- 
placable hatred of the Mexicans, Cortes de- 
pended for powerful aid. He had flill the 
conithand of a body of Spaniards, equal iu 
number to that with which he had opened his 
way into the centre of the empire, and had 
taken pofleffion of the. capital; fo that with 
tlie benefit of greater experience, as well as 
more perfect knowledge of the country, he 
did not defpair of quiekly recovering all that 
he had been deprived of by untoward events. 

The men. FuLL of this idea, he courted theTlafcalan 

lures he 

takes, chiefs with fuch attentionj and diftributed 
among them fo liberally the rich fpoils of 
Otumba, that he was ffecure of obtaining 
whatever he fhould require of the republic. 
He drew a fraall fiapply of ammunition, and 
two Or three field-pieces ftoitt his (lores at 
Vera Cruz. He difpatched an officer of con- 
fidence with four (hips of Narvaez’s fleet to 
Hi^anirda and Jamaica^ to engage adven- 
tureris; and to purthalfe horfes, gunpowder, 
add other military ftores^ As he knew that ft 
l6 would 
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irould be vain to attempt the reduction of B o o K 
Mexico, unleis jie could Ifecure the command . , 

of the lake, he gave.ordeVs to prepare, in the 15*0- 
mountains of Tiafcala, materials for building 
twelve brigantines, fo as they might be carried 
thither in piefts ready to be put together, 
and launched when he Hood in need of their 
fervice 

But while, with provident attention, he was Mutinous 
taking thole neceflary fteps towards the exe- 
cution of his ineafures, an obilacle arofc in a 
quarter where it was lead expedted, but mod 
formidable. The fpirit of difcontent and mu- 
tiny broke out in his own army. Many of 
Narvaez’s followers were planters rather than 
foldiers, and had accompanied him to New 
Spain with fanguine hopes of obtaining Ibttle- 
ments, but with little inclination to engage 
in tlie hardlhips and dangers of war. As the 
fame motives had induced them to enter into 
»their new engagements with Cortes, they no 
Iboner became acquainted with the nature of 
the fervice, than they bitterly repented of 
their choice. &ich of them as had the good 
ibrtaine to furvive the perilous adventures in 
which riieir own itnpi'udence had involved 
them, happy in having made their efcape, 

p Coitei Relat. p. 253. £. Goman Croo. c. 1 1 7. 

p 4 trembled 
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BOOK trembled at the thoughts of being expofed a 
. . fecond time to fimilar calamities. As foon as 

they difcovered the intention of Cortes, they 
began fecretly to murmur and cabal, and 
waxing gradually more audacious, they, in 
a body, offered a remonllran'fte to their ge- 
neral againfl the imprudence of attacking a 
powerful empire with his lhattered forces, 
and formally required him to lead them back 
direftly to Cuba. Though Cortes, long prac- 
tifed in the arts of command, employed ar.. 
guments, intreaties, and prefcnts, to convince 
or to Iboth them ; though his own foldiers, 
animated with the Ipirit of their leader, 
warmly feconded his endeavours he found 
their fears too- violent and deep-rooted to be 
removed, and the utmoll he could effect was 
to prevail with them to defer their departure 
for fome time, on a promife that he would, at 
a more proper juncture, difmils fuch as fhoul4 
defire it. 

Means he 
employs to 
revive their 
confidence. 


That the malcontents might have no leifure 
to brood over the caufes of their difafieftion, he 
refolved inllantly to call forth his troops into 
adtion. He propofed to chaftife the people of 
Tepeaca for the outrage which they had com- 
mitted, and as the detachment which they had 
cut off happened to be compofed mollly of 
foldiers who had ferved under Narvaez, their 
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compMions, from the deiire of vengeance, BOOK 
engaged the more willingly in this war. He . . 

took the command in perfon, accompanied 
by a numerous body of Tlafcalans, and in the 
{pace of a few weeks, after various encounters, 
with great flaugh<%r of the Tepeacans, reduced 
that province to fubje€lion. During feveral 
months, while he waited for the fupplies of men 
and ammunition which he expe6led, and was 
carrying on his preparations for conftru6ling 
the brigantines, he kept his troops conftantly 
employed in various expeditions againft the 
adjacent provinces, all of which were con- 
du6ted with an uniform tenor of fuccefs. By 
thefe, his men became again accuftomed to 
victory, and refumed their wonted fenfe of fu- 
periority; the Mexican power was weakened; 
the Tlafcalan warriors acquired the habit of 
acting in conjundlion with the Spaniards; and 
the chiefs of the republic delighted to fee 
their country enriched with the fpoils of all 
the people around them, and aftonifhed every 
day with frefli difeoveries of the irrefiftible 
prowefs of their allies, they declined no effort 
requilite to fupport them. 

An thofe preparatory arrangements, how- strengthen- 
ever, though the rnoft. prudent and efficacious teinforce- 
which the fituation of Cortes allowed him to 
make, would have been of little avail, without a 
' reinforce- 
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BOOK rernfafeenimt of Sfxvoiih foUUors. Of tUi> Ho 
was fo deeply feofible, that it was the chief 
w*®- ot^e^ of his thoughts and wtlhes ; and yet his 
tmly profpe6t of obtaining it from the return 
of the officer whom he liad fent to the ides 
to folicit aid, was both diftant and uncertain. 
But what neither bis own fagacity nor power 
could have procured, he owed to a feiies of 
fortunate and iraforefeen incidents. The go- 
vernor of Cuba, to whom the fuccefs of Narvaez 
appeared an event of infallible certainty, hav- 
ing feiit two fniall Ihips after him with new 
hiflriK^lions, and a fupply of men and military 
ftores, the officer whom Cortes had appointed 
to command on the coatt, artfully decoyed 
them into the harbour of Vera Cruz, feized 
the veffels, and ealily perfuaded the foldiers 
to follow the ftandard of a more able leader 
tlian him whom they were deftined to join 
Soon afler, three fliips of more confiderable 
force came into the harbour feparately. Thefe 
belonged to an armament fitted ojit by Fran- 
cifco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, who, 
being poifeded with the rage of difcovery and 
conqucft which animated every Spaniard fet- 
tled in America, had long aimed at intruding 
into forae diflrift of New Spain, and dividing 
with Cortes the glory and gain of annexing 


tlutt. 


® B* Diaz. c. 131. 
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that empire to the crown of Caftile. They un. 
acMfedly made their attempt on the northern 
provinces, where the country was poor, and 
the 'people fierce and warlike ; and after a 
cruel fucceflion of difafters, famine compelled 
them to venture ufto Vera Cruz, and call them- 
feives upon tire mercy of their countrymen. 
Their fidelity was not proof againll thefplendid 
hopes and proraifes which had feduced other 
adventurers, and, as if the Ipirit of revolt had 
been contagious in New Spain, they likewife 
abandoned the mailer whom they were bound 
to ferve, and inlilled under €011*8 ®. Nor was 
it America alone that I’umilhcd fucli une.x> 
peeled aid. A llrip arrived from Spain, 
freighted by fome private merchants with 
military (lores, in hope.s of a profitable market 
in a country, the fame of whofe opulence 
began to fpread over Europe. Cortes eagerly 
purchafed a cargo which to him was iiiva- 
luable, and the crew, following the general 
example, joined him at Tlafcala'’. 

From thofe various quarters, the army of 
Cortes was augmented with an hundred and 
eighty men, and twenty horfes,a reinforcement 
too inconfiderable to produce any confequence 

“ Cortes Relat. zci. F. B. Diaz. c. i<3. 

, P Ibid. c. 156. 

which 
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BOOK 



Number of 
his forces. 


wliich would entitle it to have been mentioned 
in the hillory of other parts of the globe. But 
in that of America, where great revolutions 
were brought about by caufes which feemed to 
bear no proportion to their effects, fuch fmail 
events rife into importance, becaufe they were 
fufficient to decide with refpe6b to the fate of 
kingdoms. Nor is it the lead remarkable 
indance of the dngular felicity conlpicuous 
in many palTages of Cortes’s dory, that the 
two perfons chiefly indrumental in fumilhing 
him with thofe feafonable fupplies, diould be 
an avowed enemy who aimed at his dedruc- 
tion, and an envious rival who wiflied tp 
fupplant him. 

The fird efle6l of the jun6lion with his new 
followers was to enable him to difmifs fuch 
of Narvaez’s foldiers as remained with reluc- 
tance in his fervice. After their departure, he 
dill mudered five hundred and fifty infantry, of 
which fourfcore were armed with mulkets or 
crols-bows, forty horfemen, and a train of nine 
field-pieces'". Atthe head of thefe,accompanied 
by ten thoufand Tlafcalans and other friendly 
Indians, Cortes began his march towards 
Mexico, on the twenty-eighth of December, 


* Cortes Relat. 255. E. 
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fix months after his difaftrous retreht from BOOK 
that city . 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy un- Ptep*™- 

tions trf" the 

prepared to receive him. Upon the death of Mexicam 
Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the uehne*. 
right of electing the emperor was veiled, had 
inftantly raifed his brother Quetlavaca to the 
throne. His avowed and inveterate enmity to 
the Spaniards would have been fufficient to gain 
their fuffrages, although he had been lei's dif- 
tinguilhed for courage and capacity. He had 
an immediate opportunity of Ihewing that he 
was worthy of their choice, by conducting, in 
perfon, thofe fierce attacks which compelled 
the Spaniards to abandon his capital ; and as 
foon as their retreat afforded him any refpite 
from action, he took meafures for preventing 
their return to Mexico, with prudence equal 
to the Ipirit which he had difplayed in driving 
them out of it. As from the vicinity of Tlaf- 
cala, he could not be unacquainted with the 
motions and intentions of Cortes, he oblerved 
the ftorm that was gathering, and began early * 
to provide againll it. He repaired what the 
Spaniards had ruined in the city, andftrength- 
ened it with fuch new fortifications as the 
fkill of his fubjeCts was capable of ereCling. 

' Relat. 256. A. B. Piaz. c. 157. 
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Be§des* filling his magazines with the ufual 
weapons of war, he gave, directions to make 
long fpears headed with the fwords and dag- 
gers taken from the Spaniards, in order to 
annoy the cavalry. He fummoned the people 
in every province of the ^pire to take arms 
againft their oppreflbrs, and as an encourage- 
ment to exert themfelves with vigour, hepro- 
iniled them exemption frcmi all the taxes which 
his predecefibrs had impolbd ‘. Ikit what he 
laboured with the greateft earneftnefs was, to 
defirive the Spaniards of the advantages which 
they derived from the frientiftiip of the Tlaf- 
calans, by endeavouring to perfuade that 
people to renounce ail connexion with men, 
who were not only avowed enemiespf the gods 
wiiom they worll)ipped, but who would not 
fail to fubjeCl them at lall to the feme yoke, 
which they were now inconfiderately lending 
their aid to impofe upon others. Thefe repre- 
fentations, no lels ftriking than well founded, 
■were urged fo forcibly by his ambaffadors, that 
it required all the addrefs of Cortes to prevent 
their making a dangerous impreflSon *. 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his 
plan of detencG, widi a degree of forefight un- 


* Cortes Rclat. p.253. E. 254. A. B. Diaz. c. 140. 
‘ B. Diaz. c. 129. Herrera, dec. 2. Ub*z. c. 14. 19. 
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common in an American, his days were cut BOOK 
fliort by the fmall-^oK. This diftemper, which j 
raged at that time in Ne^ Spain with fatal jj*®- , 
malignity, was unknown in that quarter of the 
globe, until it was introduced by the Europeans, 
and may be reckJned among the greatell cala- 
mities brought upon them by their invaders. 

In his Head the Mexicans raifed to the throne 
GuatimoEin, nephew and fon-in-law of Monte- 
zuma, a young man of fuch high reputation 
for abilities and valour, that in this dangerous 
crifis, his coaiHrymen, with one voice, called 
him to the fijpreme command ". 

As foon as Cot'tes entered the enemy’s ter- „ 
ritories, be difcovered various preparations to 
obftruCl his progrels. But his troops forced ico. 
their way with little difficulty, and took poflbf- 
fion ofTezeuco, the fecond city of the empire, 
fituated on the banks of the lake about twenty 
miles from Mexico Here he determined to 
eftablift his head-quarters, as the moll proper 
ftatioB for launching his brigantines, as well as 
for making bis approaches to the caqpital. In 
order to render his refidence there more fe- 
cune, he depofed the cazique or chief, who was 

“ B. Dia*. c. 1 30. 

* Villa Senor Tlieatro Americano, i. ij6. 

at 
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B O O K at the head of that community, under pretext 
..i of fome defeat in his title, and fubftituted in 
his place a perfon M'hom'a ta^ion of the nobles 
pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. 
Attached to him by this benefit, the new 
cazique and his adherents fcK/ed the Spaniards 
with inviolable fidelity 


His open* 
tiont flow 
and cau* 
tious. 


As the preparations for conftcu^ling'the bri* 
gantines advanced flowly under', the unlkilful 
hands of foldiers and Indians, whom Corteswas 
obliged to employ in aflilling three or four car- 
penters who happened fortunately to be in hi^ 
feOvice, and as he had not yet received the rein- 
forcement which he expefted from Hifpaniola. 
he was not in a condition to turn his arm! 
diredlly againft the capital. To have attacked, 
at this period, a city fo populous, fo well pre- 
pared for defence, andin afituation of fuch pecu- 
liar ftrength, mull have expofed his troops tt 
inevitable dellru6lion. Three months elapfec 
before the materials for the brigantines were 
finilhed, and before he heard any thing witl 
relpedl to the fuccefs of the officer whom ht 
had fenUo Hifpaniola. This, however, was nol 
a feafon of inaction to Cortes. He attacked fuc. 


* Cortes Relat. 256, &c. B. Diaz, c.137. Goman 
Cron. c. I3I. Herrera, dec. 3. c.i. 

ceffivel)i 
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eeffivelyfeveral of the towns lituated around BOOK 
the lakej and thcngb, all the Mexican power , . 

was exerted to obftrudl his operations, he 
either compelled them to fubmit to the Spanifh 
crown, or reduc<^ them to ruins. The inha- 
bitants of other towns he ctidcavoured to con- 
ciliate by more gentle means, and though he 
could not hold any intercourfe with them but 
by the intervention of interpreters, yet, under 
all the difadvantage of that tedious and im- 
perfedl mode of communication he had ac- 
quired llich thorough knowledge of the date 
tbf the country, as well as of the difpofitiouiiof 
the people, that he condu6led his ncgociations 
and intrigues with aftonitliing dexterity and 
fuccefs. Moft of the cities adjacent to Mexico 
were originally the capitals of final! independ- 
ent dates ; and fome of them having been but 
lately annexed to the Mexican empire, dill 
retained the remembrance of their ancient li- 
berty, and bore with imjiatience the rigorous 
yoke of their new mafters. Cortes having 
early obferved lymptoms of their difaffedfion, 
availed himfelf of this knowledge to gain their 
confidence and friendfliip. By offering with 
confidence, to deliver them from the odious 
dominion of the Mexicans, and by liberal pro- 
’ mifes of more indulgent treatment, if they 
would unite with him againll their opprefTors, 
he prevailed on the people of feveral confider- 
VOL. Ill, E able 
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BOOK able diftri6t8,not only to acknowledge the King 
. . j of Callile as their fbvereign, but to fupply the 
Spaniflicamp withproviiions,ancl toftrcngthen 
his army with auxiliary troops. Guatimozin, 
on the fil'd appearance of defe6lion among his 
fubjedls, exerted himfelf \^th vigour to pre- 
vent or to punifti their revolt ; but in fpite of 
his efforts, the fpirit continued to fpread. 
The Spaniards gradually acquired new allies, 
and with deep concern he beheld Cortes 
arming againft his empire thofe very hands 
which ought to have been a6tive in its de- 
fence ; and ready to advance againft the ca- 
pital at the head of a numerous body of his 
own fubje6ts’'. ^ 

While, by thofe various methods, Cortes 
was gradually circumfcribing the Mexican 
power in fuch a manner that his prorpe6l of 
pverturning it fecmed neither to be uncertain 
nor remote, all his fchemes were well nigh de- 
feated, by a confpiracy nolefs unexpected than 
dangerous. The foldiers of Narvaez had never 
united perfectly with the original companions 
of Cortes, nor did they enter into his meafures 
with the lame cordial zeal. Upon every occa- 
lipn that required any extraordinary effort of 
courage or of patience, their fpirits.were apt 

y Cortes Relat. 256 — 260. B. Diaz^ c. 137 — 140. Go* 
pxgra Crou. c. 1 22^ 1 23. Herrerai dec. 3* lib. u c. 1 1 a. 
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to fink ; and now, on a near view of what b O li JK 
they had to encoiinteV, in" attempting to re- ^ ■ 

duce a city fo ibacceflible as Mexico, and de- * 5 »i. 
fended by a numerous army, the refolution 
even of thofe am^dng them who had adhered 
to Cortes when be was deferted by their aflb- 
ciates, began to fail. Their fears led them to 
prefumptuous and unfoldier-like difcuffions 
concerning the propriety of their general’s 
meafures, and the improbability of their fuc- 
cefs. From thefe they proceeded to cenliire 
and invedtives, and at laft began to deliberate 
how they might provide for their own liifety, 
of which they deemed their commander to be 
totally negligent. Afitonio Villefagna, a pri- 
vatefoldier, but bold, intriguing, and ftrongly 
attached to Velafquez, artfully fomented this 
growing fpirit of difaffe6lion. His quarters 
became the rendezvous of the malcontents, 
where, after many confultations, they could 
difcover no method of ehecking Cortes in his 
career, but by afiafiinating him .and his mod 
confiderable officers, and conferring the com- 
mand upon foine perfon who would relin^uifh 
his wild plans, and adopt meafures more con- 
fident with the general lecurity. Defpair in- 
fpired them with courage. The hour for per- 
petrating the crime, the perfons whom tliey 
dedined as vi(3;ims, the officers to fucceed 
them in command, were all named ; and the 
E 3 confpirators 
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BOOK confpirators figned an afibciation, by which 

. . they bound themfelves ivitH moft ibleran oaths 

to mutual fidelity. But on the evening before 
the appointed day, one of Cortes’s ancient fol- 
lowers, who had been fedticed into the con- 
fpirucy, touched with compun6lion at the im- 
minent danger of a man whom he had long 
been accuftomed to revere, or flruck with 
'horror at his owm treachery, went privately to 
his general, and revealed to him all that he 
knew. Cortes, though deeply alarmed, dif- 
cerned at once what conduct was proper in a 
fituation fb critical. He repaired inftantly to 
Villefagna’s quarters, accompanied by fome 
of his moft trnfty officers. The aftonilhment 
and conftifion of the man at this uncxpe6led 
vifit anticipated the confeflion of his guilt. 
Cortes, while his attendants feized the traitor, 
fnatched from his bolbm a paper containing 
the afibciation, ligned by the conljiirators. Im- 
jiatienttoknowhowfar thedefedlion extended, 
he retired to read it, and found there names 
which filled him W'ith furprife and forrow. But, 
aware how dangerous a ftrf6l ferutiny might 
prove at fuch a jundlure, he cpnfined his judi- 
cial enquiries to Villefagna alone. As the 
proofs of his guilt were manifeft, he was con- 
demned after a fhort trial, and next morninghe 
was feeh hanging before the door of the houfe 
in which he had lodged. Cortes called his 
13 ti'oops 
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troops together, and having explained to b o o K 
them the atrocious purpofe of the confpirators, 
as well as the jullice of the puniftiment in- ii»i. 
dialed on Villefagna, he added, with an ap- 
pearance of fatisfadlion, that he was entirely 
ignorant with refp%61: to all the circumftances 
of this dark tranfaiSlion, as the traitor, when 
arrefted, had fuddenly torn and fwallowed a 
paper which probably contained an account of 
it, and under the fevered, tortures pofleffed 
fuch conftancy as to conceal the names of his 
accomplices. This artful declaration reftored 
tranquillity to many a bread that was tlirob- 
bing, while he Ipoke, with coidcioufnefs of 
guilt and dread of detc6lion ; and by this 
prudent moderation, Cortes had the advan- 
tage of having difcovered, and of being able 
to obferve fuch of liis followers as were dilaf- 
feiSled ; while they, flattering themfclves tliat 
their pad crime was unknown, endeavoured 
to avert any fufpicion of it, by redoubling 
tlieir af'livity and zeal in his fervice*. 


Cortes did not allow them leifure to rumi- hi. finjia 
nate on what had happened ; and as the mod ior huiin., 

1 n * -I /• brig tilt iUwS 

ene6tual means of preventing the return of a 
mutinous fpirit, he determined to call forth 

2 Cortes Relat. 283, B. Diaz. c. 146. Herrera, 

dec. 3. lib. i. c. I. 

E 3 his 
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BOOK his troom immediately to adtioo. Fortunately, 

Y y'. ■ a propCT occafion for this occurred without 

his feeming to court it. He received intelli- 
^ gence that the materials for building the bri- 
gantines were at length completely finiflied, 
and waited only for a bohy of Spaniards to 
conduct them to Xezeuco. The command of 
tills convoy, confiding of two hundred foot 
Ibldiers, fifteen horfemen, and two field-pieces, 
he gave to Sandoval, who,by the vigilance, acti- 
vity, and courage which he manifelled on every 
occafion, was growing daily in his confidence, 
and in the ellimation of his fellow-foldiers. 
Thefervicewas no lefs fingular than important; 
the beams, the planks, the mails, the cordage, 
the fails, the iron- work, and all the infinite va- 
riety of articles requifite for the conllruClion 
of thirteen brigantines, were to be carried 
fixty miles over land, through a mountainous 
country, by people who were unacquainted 
with the minillry of domellic animals, or the 
aid of machines to facilitate any work of la- 
bour. The -Tlafcalans furniflied eight thou- 
fand Tamencs, an inferior order of men deC- 
lined lor lervile talks, to carry the materials on 
tlieir flioulders, and appointed fifteen thoufand 
warriors to accompany and defend them. San- 
doval made the dilpofition for their progrefs 
with great propriety, placing the Taviems in ' 
II the 
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the centre, one body of warriors in t^e front, book 
another in the re^r, with confiderable parties ■ . 

to cover the flanks. Xo each of thefe he joined 
fome Spaniards, not only to aflift them in 
danger, but to accuftoin them to regularity 
and fubordinatioh. A body fo numerous, and 
fo much encumbered, advanced leifurely, but 
in excellent order ; and in fome places,.where 
it was confined by the woods or mountains, 
the line of march extended above fix miles. 

Parties of Mexicans frequently appeared ho- 
vering around them on the high grounds ; but 
perceiving no prolpedl of fuccels in attacking 
an enemy continually on his guard, and pre- 
pared to receive them, they did not venture 
to moleft him ; and Sandoval had the glory of 
condu61:ing fafely to Tezeuco, a ‘convoy on 
which all the future operations of his country- 
men depended*. 

This was followed by another event of no Rfccives 
lefs moment. Four fiiips arrived at Vera Cruz furcemeiit, 
from Hifpaniola, with two hundred foldiers, 
eighty horfes, two battering cannon, and a con- 
fiderable fupply of ammunition and arms'*. 
Elevated with obferving that all his prepara- 
tory fchemes, either for recruiting his own 
army, or impairing the force of the enemy, 

• Cortes Rclat. 260. C. E. B. Diaz. c. 140. 

* Cortes Relat. 259. F. 262. D. Gomara Cron. c. 129. 

E 4 had 
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BOOK had now produced their full effe61:, Cortes, 
. y* . impatient to begin the fiege in form, haftened 
i5»i- the launching of the brjgantines. To facili- 
. tate this he had employed a vail number of 
Indians, for two months, in deepening the 
fmall rivulet which runs by^fezeuco into the 
lake, and in forming it into a canal near two 
miles in length and though the Mexicans, 
aware of his intentions, as well as of the dan-^ 
ger wluch threatened them, endeavoured fre- 
quently to interrupt the labourers, or to burn 
the brigantines, the work was at lad com- 
The bri- pletcd*’. On the twenty-eighth of April, all 
launched, the Spanilh ti'oops, together with the auxiliary 
Indians, were drawn up on the banks of the 
canal ; and with extraordinary military pomp, 
rendered more folemn by the celebration of 
the mod facred rites of religion, the brigan- 
tines were launched. As they fell down the 
canal in order, Father Olmedo blelTed them, 
and gave each its name. Every eye followed 
them with wonder and hope, until they en- 
tered the lake, when they hoided their 
fails, and bore away before the wind, A ge- 
neral diout of joy was raifed ; all admiring 
that bold inventive genius, which, by means 
ft) extraordinary that their fuccefs almod 
exceeded belief, had acquired the command 
of a fleet, without the aid of which Mexico 

• See NOTE IV. B. Diaz. c. 140. 

would 
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would have continued to fet the Spanith power 

and arms at defiance'. 

* 

• * 

Cortes determined to attack the city from 
tliree ditferent quarters ; from Tepeaca on the 
north fide of the 'fiike, from Tacuba on the 
weft, and from Cuyocan towards the fouth. 
Thofe towns were fituated on the principal 
caufeways which led to the capital, and in- 
tended for their defence. He appointed San- 
doval to command in the firft, Pedro de Al- 
varado in the fecond, and Chriftoval de Olid 
in the third ; allotting to each a numerous 
body of Indian auxiliaries, together with an 
equal divifion of Spaniards, who, by the junc- 
tion of the troops from Hifpaniola, amounted 
now to eighty-lix horfemen, and eight hun- 
dred and eighteen foot foldiers j of whom one 
hundred and eighteen were armed with muf 
kets or crofs-bows. l^he train of artillery con- 
fifted of three battering cannon, and fifteen 
field pieces*. He referved for himfelf, as the 
ftation of greateft importance and danger, the 
condu(Sl of the brigantines, each armed with 
one of his fmall cannon, and manned with 
twenty-five Spaniards. 

* Cortes Relat. 266. C. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. i. c. 5. 
Gomara Cron. c. 129. 

^ Cortes Relat. 266. C 
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BOOK As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards 
-7- I the pods affigned them, thpy broke down the 

Ma/io squedu6ls which the iggenuity of the Mexi- 
cans had ere6led for conveying water into the 
capital, and by the diftrefs to which this re- 
duced the inhabitants, gave a beginning to 
the calamities which they were deftined to 
fuffer Alvarado and Olid found the towns 
of which they were ordered to take poffeflion 
deferted by their inhabitants, who had fled for 
fafety to the capital, where Guatimozin had 
colle6lcd the chief force of his empire, as 
there alone he could hope to make a fuccefs- 
ful iland againfl the formidable enemies who 
were approaching to aflault him. 

Mexican. Xhe firft cffort of the Mexicans was to de- 

attack the 

btijanunes. ftroy the fleet of brigantines, the fatal efFe6ls 
of whofe operations they forefaw and dreaded. 
Though the brigantines, after all the labour 
and merit of Cortes in forming them, were of 
inconfiderable bulk, rudely conftru6led, and 
manned chiefly with landmen, hardly pofleffed 
of flcill enough to condudt them, they mull 
have been objects of terror to a people unac- 
quainted with any navigation but that of their 
lake, and pofleffed of no veflfel larger than a 

« Cortes Relat. B. B. Diaz. c. 1 50. Herrera, 
dec. 3. lib. 13. 


canoe. 
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canoe. Neceffity, however, urged Guatimozin book 
to hazard the attack ; and hoping to fupply . ^ 

by numbers what he wanted in force, he al- 
fembled fuch a multitude of canoes as covered 
the face of the lake. They rowed on boldly 
to the charge, whilfe the brigantines, retarded 
by a dead calm, could fcarcely advance to 
meet them. But as the enemy drew near, a RepuUcd. 
breeze fuddenly fprung up j in a moment the 
lails were fpread, the brigantines, with the ut- 
moft eafe, broke through their feeble oppo- 
nents, overfet many canoes, and diflipated the 
whole armament with fuch daughter, as con- 
vinced the Mexicans, that the progrels of the 
Europeans in knowledge and arts rendered 
their fuperiority greater on this new element, 
than they had hitherto found it by land". 

From that time Cortes remained mailer of singular 
the lake, and the brigantines not only pre- duaingSe 
ferved a communication between the Spaniards 
in their different ftations, though at conflder- 
able diftance from each other, but were em- 
ployed to cover the caufeways on each fide, 
and keep off the canoes, when they attempted 
to annoy the troops as they advanced towards 
the city. Cortes formed the brigantines in 

Cortes Relat. 267. C. B. Diaz. c. 150. Gomara 
Cron. c. 1 3 1. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. i. c. 17. 

* three 
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BOOK three divifions, appointing one to cover each 
. y* . of the ftations from which an attack was tofc 
ijii. be carried on againil the city, with orders to 
Ihcond the operations of the officer who com-, 
manded tliere. From all the tliree ftations lie 


puftied on the attack agaijift the city with 
equal vigour j but In a manner fo very differ- 
ent from the condu6l of fieges in regular war, 
that he himfelf feems afraid it would appear 
no lefs improper than fingular, to perfons un- 
acquainted with hig fituation '. Each morning 
his troops affaulted the barricades which the 
enemy had erected on the caufeways, forced 
their way over the trenches which they had 
dug, and through the canals where the bridges 
were broken down, and endeavoured to pe- 
netrate into the heart of the city, in hopes 
of obtaining fome decifive advantage, whicl< 
might force the enemy to furrender, and ter- 
minate the w'ar at once ; but when the ob- 
ftinate valour of the Mexicans rendered the 


efforts of the day ineffectual, the Spaniards 
retired in the evening to their former quar- 
ters. Thus their toil and danger were, in 
fome meafure, continually renewed ; the 
Mexicans repairing in the night what the 
Spaniards had dellroyed through the day, and 
recovering the pofts from which they had 
driven them. But neceffity preferibed this 


‘ Cortes Rclat. 270. F. 
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flow and untoward mode of operation. The book 
number of his troops was fo. fmall, that Cortes 
durft not, with a handful of men, attempt to ij»i. 
make a lodgment in a city where he might be 
furrounded and an’d)yed byfuch a multitude of 
enemies. The remembrance of what he had 
already fulfered by the ill-judged confidence 
with which he had ventured into fuch a dan- 
gerous fituation, was Hill frelli in his mind. 

The Spaniai’ds exliaulled with fatigue, were 
unable to guard the various polls which they 
daily gained ; and though their camp was filled 
with Indian auxiliaries, they diirll not devolve 
this charge upon them, becaufe they were fo 
little accullomed to dil’cipline, that no confi- 
dence could be placed in their vigilance. Be- 
lldes this, Cortes was extremely Iblicitous to 
prefervc the city as much as polIibJc from be- 
ing dellioyed, both becaufe he dellined it to 
be the capital of his conquelts, and wilhed that 
it might remain as a monument of his glor} . 

From all thefe confiderations, he adhered ob- 
ftinately, for a month after the liege was 
opened, to the lyfteni which he had adopted. 

The Mexicans, in their own defence, dilplayed 
valour which was hardly inferior to that with 
which the Spaniards attacked them. On land, 
on water, by night and by day, one furious 
conflict fucceeded to another. Several Spa- 
niards were killed, more wounded, and all were 
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BOOK rdady to fink under the toils of unintermitting 
y* . fervice, which were rendered more intolerable 
liti. by the injuries of the (eafon,theperiodical rains 
being nowfet in with their ufual violence 

Astonished and difconcerted with thelength 
and difficulties of the fiege, Cortes determined 
to make one great effort to get poffeffion of 
the city, before he relinquifhed the plan which 
he had hitherto followed, and had recourfe to 
any other mode of attack. With this view, he 
fent inftrucStions to Alvarado and Sandoval to 
advance with their divilions to a general at 
fault, and took the command in perfon of that 
July 3- pofted on the caufeway of Cuyocan. Ani- 

mated by his prefence, and the expectation of 
fome decilive event, the Spaniards pufhed for- 
ward with irrefiftible impetuofity. They 
broke tlirough one barricade after another, 
forced their way over the ditches and canals, 
and having entered the city, gained ground 
inceflantly, in fpite of the multitude and fero- 
city of their opponents. Cortes, though de- 
lighted with the rapidity of his progrefs, did 
not forget that he might Hill find it neceffary 
to retreat; and in order to fecure it, ap- 
pointed Julien de Alderete, a captain of chief 
note in the troops which he had received 
from Hilpaniola, to fill up the canals and 


* B. Diaz. C.151. 
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gaps in the caufeway as the main body ad- B O o K 
vanced. That officer, deeming it inglorious 
to be thus employed, ’while his companions 1521. 
were in the heat of a6tion and the career of 
victory, negle6led ^le important charge com- 
mitted to him, and hurried on, inconfider- 
ately, to mingle with the combatants. The 
Mexicans, whofe military attention and Ikill 
were daily improving, no fooner obferved 
this, than they carried an account of it to 
their monarch. 

Guatimozin inftantly difcerned the confe- Rcruifcd 
queuce of the error which the Spaniui ds had 
committed, and, with admirable prefence of 
mind, prepared to take advantage of it. He 
commanded the troops polled in the front to 
flacken their efforts, in order to allure the 
Spaniards to pufli forward, while he dif. 
patched a large body of chofen warriors 
through different llreets, feme by land, and 
others by water, towards the great breach in 
the caufeway, which had been left open. On 
a lignal which he gave, the priells in tiie prin- 
cipal temple ftruck the great drum conle- 
crated to the god of war. No fooner did the 
Mexicans hear its doleful folemn found, cal- 
culated to infpire them with contempt of 
death, and enthuiiallic ardour, than they 

ruffled 
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BOOK fuflied upon the enemy with frantic rage. The 
, , Spaniards, unable to refif^ men urged on no 

lefs by religious fury than hope of fuccefs, be- 
gan to retire, at firft leifurely, and with a good 
countenance ; but as th^ enemy prefied on, 
and their own impatience to efcape increafed, 
the terror and confufion became fo general, 
that when they arrived at the gap in the caiife- 
way, Spaniards and d'lafcalans, horfetnen and 
infantry, plunged in promifeuoufly, while the 
Mexicans rulhednjiou tliem fiercelyfrom every 
fide, their light canoes carrying them tlirough 
fhoals whicli tlie brigantines could not ap- 
proach. In vain did Cortes attempt to flop 
and rally his flying troops; fear rendered them 
regardlefs of his entreaties or commands. 
Finding all his endeavours to renew the com- 
bat fruitlefs, his next care was to fave fome of 
thofe who had thrown themlelves into the 
water; but while thus employed, witli more 
attention to their fituation than to his own, 
fix Mexican captains fuddenly laid hold of 
him, and were hurrying him oft' in triumph ; 
and though two of his officers refeued him at 
the expence of their own lives, he received fe- 
veral dangerous wounds before he could break 
with con- loole. Above fixty Spaniards perilhed in the 
fiderabie what rendered the difafter more 

afHi<3:ing, forty of thefe fell alive into the 

hands 
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hands of an enemy never known to Ihew mercy BOOK 
to a captive 

I5SH. 

The approach of night, though it delivered ' riiofe wild 
thedejedted Spaniards from the attacks of the Cicrificed to 
enemy, ufhered in, what was hardly lefs 
^ievous, the noife of their barbarous triumph, 
and of the horrid feflival with which they ce* 
lebrated their vi^ory. Every quarter of the 
city was illuminated ; the great temple flione 
withfuch peculiar fplendouf, that the Spaniards 
could plainly fee the people in motion, and 
the priefrs bufy in haflening the preparations 
for the death of the prifoners. Through the 
gloom, they fancied that they dilcerned their 
companions by the whitenefs of their ikins, as 
they were ftript naked, and compelled to dance 
before the image of the god to whom they 
were to be offered. They heard the fhrieks 
of thofe who were facrificed, and thought tliat 
they could diftinguifli each unhappy vi6lim, 
by the well-known found of his voice. Ima- 
gination added to what they really faw or 
heard, and augmented its horror. The moft. 
unfeeling melted into tears of compaffion, and 
the ftoutell heart trembled at the dreadful 
fpedlacle which they beheld 

• Corte* Relat. p,273. B. Diaz. c. 1 ^ 3 . OomaraCron. 
c. 1 38. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. i. c.30. 

“ See NOTE V. 

roi. III. F CottTES, 
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BOOK Cortes, who, befides all that he felt in com- 
. y* , mon with his foldiers, was opprefled with the 
I5M- additional load of anxious* reflections natural 

New 

ichemes to a general on fuch an unexpected calamity, 
of the could not, like them, relieve his mind by giving 
Mexican.. anguilh. He w^s obliged to aflume 

an air of tranquillity, in order to revive the 
fpirit and hopes of his followers. The junc- 
ture, indeed, required an extraordinary ex- 
ertion of fortitude. The Mexicans, elated 
with their victory, fallied out next morning to 
attack him in his quarters. But they did not 
rely on the efforts of their own arms alone. 
They fent the heads of the Spaniards whom 
they had facrificed, to the leading men in the 
adjacent provinces, and affured them that the 
god of war, appeafed by the blood of their in- 
vaders, which had been filed fo plentifully on 
his altars, had declared with an audible voice, 
that in eight days time thofe hated enemies 
ftiould be finally deflroyed, and peace and 
profperity re-eftablilhed in the empire. 




dcfened by Rkediction littered with fuch confidence, 
terms lb void of ambiguity, gained uni- 
^ credit among a people prone to fuper- 

on. The zeal of the provinces, which had 
eady declared againU the Spaniards, aug- 
mented ^ and feveral which had hitherto re- 
mained inactive, look arms, with enthufiallic 
lot ardour. 
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ardour, to execute the decree of the gods. 
The Indian auxiliaries who bad joined Cortes, 

accuftomed to venerate the fame deities with 

• 

the Mexicans, and to receive the refponfes of 
their priefts with ^the fame implicit faith, 
abandoned the Spaniards as a race of men de- 
voted to certain deft ruction. Even the fide- 
lity of the Tlafcalans was ftiaken, and the 
Spaniih troops were left alraoft alone in their 
ftations. Cortes, finding that he attempted 
in vain to difpel the fuperftitious fears of his 
confederates by argument, took advantage, 
from the imprudence of thofe who had framed 
the prophecy, in fixing its accompliftunent fb 
near at hand, to give a ftriking demonllration 
of its falfity. He fufpended all military ope- 
rations during the period marked out by the 
oracle. Under cover of the brigantines, 
which kept the enemy at a diftance, his troops 
lay in fafety, and the fatal term expired with- 
out any difafter 

Many of his allies, alhamed of their own 
credulity, returned to their ftation. Other 
tribes, judging that the gods who had now 
d.eceived the Mexicans, had decreed finally54j((l 
withdraw their protection from them, joiiii|d^ 
his ftandard ; and fuch was the levity of a 
fimple people, moved by every flight im- 

" B. Diaz. c. 155. GomaraCron. c. 138. 
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® K preffioQy that in a fbort time ^ter fuch a ge* 
neral defe&ion of his confederates, Cortes 
15*1. himfelf, if we may believe his own ac- 

count, at the head of a hundred and fifty- 
net*fyium’ thoufand Indians. Eve^ with fuch a nu- 
of attack, army, he found it necefiary to adopt a 

new and more wary fyftem of operation. In- 
ftead of renewing his attempts to become 
mafter of the city at once, by fuch^ bold but 
dangerous efforts of v?]our as he bad already 
tried, he made his advances gradually, and 
with every poffible precaution againfl expofing 
his men to any calamity fimilar to that which 
they ftill bewailed. As the Spaniards pufhed 
forward, the Indians regularly repaired the 
caufeways behind them. As foon as they got 
pofleflion of any part of the town, the houfes 
were inftantly levelled with the ground. Day 
by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their 
enemies gained ground, were hemmed in 
within more narrowlimits. Guatimozin,though 
unable to flop the career of the enemy, con- 
tinued to defend his capital with obllinate re- 
folution, and difputed every inch of ground. 
The Spaniards not only varied their mode of 
ittack, but, by orders of Cortes, changed the 
^l^bapons with which they fouglrt. They -were 
again armed with the long Chinantlan fpears, 
wMck they had employed with fuch fuc* 
cefs againft Narvaez ; and, by the firm array 
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in which this enaUed them to range them- BOOK 
felves, they repelletl, with , little danger, the 
loofe alTault of the Mexicans: incredible niim- 
bers of them fell in the conflicts which they 
renewed every day“# While war waftetl with- 
out, famine began to confume them within, 
the city. The Spanifh brigantines, having the 
entire command of the lake, rendered it al- 
moll impollible to convey to the befieged any 
liipply of provifions by water. The immenfe 
number of his Indian auxiliaries enabled Cortes 
to Ihut up the avenues to the city by land. 

The ftores which Guatimozin had laid up 
were exhaulled by the multitudes which had • 
crowded into the capital to defend their fove- 
reign and the temples of their gods. Not only 
tbe people, but perfons of the highell rank, 
felt the utinoft dillrefles of famine. What they 
fuffered, brought on infe6lious and mortal dil- 
tempers, the latl calamity that vHits befieged 
cities, and which filled up the meafure of their 
woes'*. 

But, under the preffure of fb many and fuch Courage and 

. .1 1 n - • /» ^ • • conltancy of 

various evils, the fpint of Guatimozin re- Guatimozin. 
mained firm and unfubdued. He reje6i:ed, 
with fcorn, every overture of peace from 

® Cortes Relat. p.275. C. 276. F. B. Diaz. c. 153. 

** Cortes Relat. 276. E.277. F. B. Diaz. 15^. Gomara 
Cron. c. 141. 
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c Cortes; and difdainingthe idea of fubmittingto 

j the oppreffors of his country, determined not 
to furvive its ruin. Tlie Spaniards continued 
their progrefs. At length all the three divifions 
penetrated into the great tOjuare in the centre 
of the city, and made a fecure lodgment there. 
Three-fourths of the city were now reduced, 
and laid in ruins. The remaining quarter was 
fo clofely prelfed, that it could not Ifjng with- 
ftand alTailants, who attacked it from their new 
ftation with fuperior advantage, and more af- 
fured expe<Slation of fuccefs. The Mexican 
nobles, felicitous to fave the life of a monarch 
whom they revered, prevailed on Guatimozin 
to retire from a place where refiftance was now 
vain, that he might roufe the more diilant 
provinces of the empire to arms, and maintain 
there a more fuccefsful ftruggle with the pub- 
lic enemy, fn order to facilitate the execution 
of this mealhre, they endeavoured to araufe 
Cortes with overtures of fubmiilion, that, while 
his attention was employed in adjufting the ar- 
ticles of pacification, Guatimozin might efcape 
unperceived. But they made this attempt upon 
a leader of greater fagacity and difeernment 
than to be deceived by their arts. Cortes fuf- 
pedling their intention, and aware of what mo- 
ment it was to defeat it, appointed Sandoval, 
the officer on whofe vigilance he could moll 
perfedlly rely, to take the command of the 

/ brigantines. 
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brigantines, with ftrift injunctions to watch BOOK 
every motion of thg enemy Sandoval, atten- , ^ 

tive to the charge, obf^i'ving fome large canoes 
crowded with people rowing acrofs the lake 
with extraordinary aapidity, inllantly gave the 
lignal to chace. Garcia Holguin, who com- 
manded the fwifteft-failing brigantine, foon 
overtook them, and was preparing to fire on 
the foregnoft canoe, which feemed to carry 
I'ome perfon whom all the reft followed and 
obeyed. At once the row’ers dropt their oars, Hc « ttken. 
and all on board, throwing down their arms, 
conjured him wdth cries and tears to forbear, as 
the Emperor was there. Holguin eagerly feized , 
his prize, and Guatimozin, with a dignified 
compofure, gave himfelf up into his hands, re- 
queuing only that no infult might be offered 
to the Emprefs or his children. When con- 
ducted to Cortes, lie appeared neither with the 
fullen fiercenels of a barbarian, nor w itli the 
dejection of a I'upplicant. “ I have done,” faid 
he, addreffing himfelf to the Spanilh general, 

“ what became a monarch. 1 have defended 
my people to the laft extremity. Nothing now 
remains but to die. Take this dagger,” laying 
his hand on one which Cortes wore', “ plant 
it in my breaft, and put aja end to a life which 
can no longer be of ufe’.” 

•* Cortes Relat. 279. B. Diaz. c. 156. Gomara Cron. 
c.,142. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c.7. 
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As leon as the fate of their fovcreiga was 
. -. 1 . teaown, the refiftance of thg Mexicans ceafed ; 
AugVi *3 ‘ Cortes took poffeflfion of that finall part of 

The city, the capital which yet remained uodeftrc^ed. 
Thus terminated the fiege of Mexico, the 
mod. memorable event in the conqneft of Amo* 
rica. It continued feventy-five days, hardly 
one of which palled without fome extraordi- 
nary effort of cme party in the attack, or Of 
the other in the defence of a city, on the fete 
of which both knew that the fortune of the 
empire depended. As the ftruggle here was 
more obllinate, it was likewife more equal, than 
any between the inhabitants of the Old and 
New Worlds. The great abilities of Guatimo- 
zin, the number of his troops, the peculiar li- 
tuation of his capital, fo far counterbalanced 
the fuperiority of the Spaniards in arms and 
difcipline, that they mull have relinquiflied the 
enterprife, if they had trailed for fuccefs to 
themfelves alone. But Mexico was overturned 
by the jealoufy of neighbours who dreaded 
its power, and by the revolt of fubjedls impa- 
tient to lhake off its yoke. By their effeiglual 
aid, Cortes was enabled to accomplilh what, 
without fuch fupport, he would hardly have 
ventured to attempt. How much foever this 
account of the redu6lion of Mexico may de- 
tradl, on the one hand, from the marvellous 
relations of fome Spqnilb writers, by afcribing 

that 
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that to Ample and obvioixs canfes which they 
attribute to the romantic valour of ttieir coun- 
trymen, it adds, on the other, to the merit and 
abditiea of Cortes, who, under every diladvan- 
ti^, acquired fucSi an afcendant over un- 
known nations, as to render them inAruments 
towards carrying his ichemes into o-xecutiou'. 

* The exultation of the Spaniards, on accom- Smallncfsof 
plilhing this arduous enterprife, was at hrft and difap- 
exceffive. But this was quickly damped by the of the Sp« 
cruel difappointment of thofe fanguine hopes, 
which had animated them amidA fo many 
hardfliips and dangers. InAead of the inex- 
hauAible wealth which they expe6led from be- 
coming maAers of Montezuma’s treafures, and 
the ornaments of fo many temples, their ra- 
pacioufnefs could only colle6l an inconAder- 
able booty amidA ruins and defolation *. Gua- 
timozin, aware of his impending fate, had 
ordered what remained of the riches amaA'ed 
by his anceAors to be thrown into the lake. 

The Indian auxiliaries, while the Spaniards 
were engaged in conAi6fc with the enemy, had 
carried off the raoA valuable part of the fpoil. 

The Aim to be divided among the conquerors 

^ See NOTE VI. 

• The gold and filver, according to Cortes, amounted only 
to 120,000 pefos. Relat. 280. A. a fum much inferior to that 
which the Spaniards had formerly divided in Mexico. 
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B O O'K was fo final!, that many of them difdained to 
f accept of the pittance whi^ fell to their lhare, 
15 * 1 . * andall mormured and exclaimed ; fi)me,againft 
Cortes and his confidents, whom they. fuC- 
pedled of having fecretly appropriated to their 
own ufe a large portion of the riches which 
fhoLild have been brought into the common 
flock ; others, againll Giiatimozin, whom they 
accufed of obftinacy, in refufing to difcover the 
place where he had hidden his treafure. 

Gujtimozin ARGUMENTS, intreaties, and promifes were 
tortured, employed in order to footh them, but with fo 

little effetSl, that Cortes, from folicitude to 
check this growing fpirit of difcontent, gave 
way to a deed which flains the glory of all his 
great a6lions. Without regarding the former 
dignity of Guatimozin, or feeling any reve- 
rence for thofe virtues which he had difplayed, 

• he fubje6led the unhappy monarch, together 
with his chief favourite, to torture, in order to 
force from them a difcovery of the royal trea- 
fures, which it was fuppofed they had con- 
cealed. Guatimozin bore whatever the refined 
cruelty of his tormentors could inflifil, with 
the invincible fortitude of an American war- 
rior. His fellow-fufferer, overcome by the 
violence of the anguifli, turned a deje6led eye 
towards his mafler, which feemed to implore 

his 
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his permiffion to reveal all that he knew. But BOOK 
the high-fpirited prince, darting on him a look . . 

of authority mingled yvith fcorn, checked his • ‘i**- 
weaknefi'by afking, “ Am I now repofing on 
a bed of flowers ?” (Overawed by the reproach j 
the favourite perfevered in his dutiful lilence, 
and expired. Cortes, alhamed of a fcene fo 
horrid, refcued the royal vifitim from the hands 
of his torturers, and prolonged a life referved 
for new indignities and fuflerings '. 


The fate of the capital, as both parties had -a” pro- 

nr 1*111 r* vinces of the 

toreieen, decided that of the empire. The empire fuh- 
provinces fubinitted one after another to the 
conquerors. Small detachments of Spaniards 
marching through them without interruption, 
penetrated in different quarters to the great 
Southern Ocean, which, according to the ideas 
of Columbus, they imagined would open a fliort 
as well as eafy paffage to the Eaft Indies, and 
lecure to the crown of Caflile all the envied 
wealth of thofe fertile regions'* ; and the active Cortes 
mind of Cortes began already to form fchemes fchemes of 
for attempting this important difcovery*. veriel*** 


^ B. Diaz. c. 157. Gomara Cron, c.146. Herrera, dec. 3. 
lib. ii. c. 8. Torquem. Mon. Ind. i. 574. 

“ Cortes Relat. 280. D. &c. B. Diaz. c. 157. 

^ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c.17. Gomara Cron. c. 149. 
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He did not know, that during the progrefe of 
bisTiftorious arms in Mexico, the very fcheme, 
of which he began to form fome idea, had been 
undertaken and accomplifhed. tlBs is one 
of the moft fplendid events in the hiftory of the 
Spanifli difcoveries, and has been productive of 
effects peculiarly interefting to thofe extenfive 
provinces which Cortes had now fubjeCted to 
the crown of Caftile, the account of its rife and 
progrefs merits a particular detail. 

Ferdin-and Magalhaens, or Magellan, a 
Portugucie gentleman of honourable birth, 
having ferved feveral years in the Eaft Indies, 
with diftinguilhed valour, under the famous 
Albuquerque, demanded the recompence 
which he thought due to his fervices, with the 
boldnefs natural to a high Ipirited foldier. But 
as his general would not grant his fuit, and he 
expected greater juftice from his Ibvereign, 
whom he knew to be a good judge and a gene- 
rous rewarder of merit, he quitted India ab- 
ruptly, and returned to Lifbon. In order to in- 
duce Emanuel to liften more favourably to his 
claim, he not only Hated his pafl fervices, but 
offered to add to them by conducting his coun- 
trymen to the Molucca or Spice Iflands, by 
holding a wefterly courfe; which he contended 
would be both fliorter and lefs hazardous than 

that 
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that which the P<»tugueie now followed by b O o c 
the Cape of Good Hope, through the im- . . . 

menfe extent of ^ 'Eaftern Ocean. This i«u< 
was the original and favourite project of Co> 
lumbus, and Magepan founded his hopes of 
fuccefs on the ideas of that great nav%ator, 
confirmed- by many observations, the refult of 
his own naval experience, as wdl as that of 
his countrymen in their intercourfe with the 
Eaft. But though the Portuguefe monarchs 
had the merit of having firft awakened and 
encouraged the fpirit of difcovery in that age, 
it was their deftiny, in the courfe of a few 
years, to rejedl two grand Schemes for this 
purpofe, the execution of, which would have 
been attended with a great acceflion of glory 
to thamfelves, and of power to their kingdom. 

In confequence of fome ill-founded prejudice 
againll Magellan, or of fome dark intrigue 
which contemporary hillorians have not ex- 
plained, Emanuel would neither bellow tire 
recompence which be claimed, nor approve 
of the fcheme which he propofed; and dif- 
mifiTed him with a difdainful coldnels intoler- 
able to a man confcious of what be deferved, 
and animated with the Sanguine hopes of fuc- 
cefii peculiar, to thtde who are capable of 
forming or of condudting new and great 
undertakings. In a tranfport of refentment, 
Magellan formally renounced his alliance (517. 

I2t to 
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c to an ungrateful mailer, and fled to the court 

^ of Caftik, •where he expefted that his talents 
would be more jullly^ eftimated. He en- 
deavoured to recommend himfelf by offering 
to execute, under the patronage of Spain, 
that Icheme, which he had laid before the 
court of Portugal, the accomplilhment of 
which, he knew, would wound the monarch 
againll whom he was exalperated in the moll 
tender part. In order to ellablilli the jull- 
nefs of his theory, he produced the fame ar- 
guments which he had employed at Lilbon; 
acknowledging, at the fame time, that the 
undertaking was both arduous and expenlive, 
as it could not be attempted but with a 
fquadron of conliderable force, and vi6lualled 
for at leall two years. Fortunately, he ap- 
plied to a miniller who was not apt to be 
deterred, either by the boldnels of a delign, 
or the expence of carrying it into execution. 
Cadinal Ximenes, who at that time directed 
the affairs of Spain, difeerning at once what 
an increafe of wealth and glory would accrue 
to his country by the fuccefs of Magellan’s 
propofal, lillened to it with a moll favourable 
ear. Charles V. on his arrival in his Spanilh 
dominions, entered into the meafure with no 
left ardour, and orders were iffued for equip- 
ping a proper fquadron at the public charge, 
of which the command was given to Magel- 
lan, 
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Ian, whom the King honoured with the BOOK 
habit of St. Jago and the title of Captain. . . 

General*. * • * *5a*- 

On the tenth of .^uguft one thoufand five His voyage, 
hundred and nineteen, Magellan failed from 
Seville with five fhips, which, according to 
the ideas of the age, were deemed to be of 
confiderable force, though the burden of the 
largefl did not exceed one hundred and twenty 
tons. The crews of the whole amounted to 
two hundred and thirty-four men, among 
whom were fome of the moll ikilful pilots in 
Spain, and feveral Portuguefe failors, in "whole 
experience, as more extenlive, Magellan 
placed Hill greater confidence. After touch- 
ing at the Canaries, he flood direftly fouth 
towards the equino6lial line along the coall 
of America, but was fo long retarded by te- 
dious calms, and Ipent fo much time in fearch- 
ing every bay and inlet for that communica- 
tion with the Southern Ocean whichhewiflied 
to difcover, that he did not reach the river 
De la Plata till the twelfth of January. That jsio. 
Ipacious opening through whicli its vail body 
of water pours into the Atlantic allured him 
to enter j but after failing up it for fome 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 19. lib. it. c. 9. Gomara 
Hift. c. 91, Dairy mple^s Colledl. of Voyages to the South 
Pacific Oceani vol. i. p, i, &c. 

days. 
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dsyS} he concluded, from the fhailownefs of 
-the ftream and the frelhnels of the water, 
that the wiflied-for llrai't was not fituated 
there, and continued fiis courfe towards the 
finith. On the thirty-ifijll of March be ar- 
rived in the port of St. Julian, about forty- 
eight d^ees fouith of the line, where he 
refolved to winter. In this uncomfortable 
ftation he loft one of his fquadron, and the 
Spaniards fufiered fo much from the exceffive 
rigour of the climate, that the crews of three 
of his Ihips, headed by tlxeir officers, rofe in 
open mutiny, and infifted on relinquilhing the 
vifionary projedl of a defperate adventurer, 
and returning diredtiy to Spain. This dan- 
gerous infurredlion Magellan fuppreffed, by an 
effort of courage no left prompt than intrepid, 
and inflidled exemplary puniihment on the 
ring-leaders. With the remainder of his fol- 
lowers, overawed but not reconciled to his 
fchemc, he continued his voyage towards the 
fouth, and at length difcovered, near the fifty- 
third degree of latitude, the mouth of a ftrait, 
into which heentered, notwithftandingthemur- 
murs and remonftrances of the people under 
his command. After failing twenty days, in 
that winding dangerous channel, to which he 
gave his own name, and where one of his fhips 
deferted him, the great Southern Ocean opened 
to his view, and with tears of joy he returned 

thanks 
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thanlcs to Heaven for having thus far crowned BOOK 
his endeavours with fuccefe ‘ , 

ijii. 

But he was ftill at a greater diftance than he 
imagined from the;obje6l of his wifties. He 
iailed during three months and twenty days in 
an uniform direction towards the north-weft, 
without difcovering land. In this voyage, the 
longed that had ever been made in the un- 
bounded ocean, he fuffered incredible diftrefs. 

His dock of provifions was almoft exhaufted, 
the water became putrid, the men were re- 
duced to the fliorteft allowance with which it 
was poffible to fuftain life, and the fcurvy, 
the raoft dreadful of all the maladies with 
which feafaring people are affli6ted, began to 
ipread among the crew.' One circumftance 
alone afforded them fome confolation ; they 
enjoyed an uninterrupted courfe of fair wea- 
ther, with fuch favourable winds, thatMagellan 
beftowed on that ocean the name of Pacj/?c, 
which it ftill retains. When reduced to fuch 
extremity that they mud have funk under their 
fufierings, they fell in with a clufter of fmall March 6. 
but fertile iflands, which afforded them refrelh- 
ments in fuch abundance, that their health 

r Herrera, dec. a. lib. it. c. io. lib. ijc. c.io, See. 

Gomara, Hilt. c. 92. Pigafetta Viaggio ap. R'amuf. ii. 
p. 35*, &c. 

roL. jii. Q was 
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BOOK was foon re-eftabliflied. From thefe ifles, 

. y* . which he called De los Ladrones, he proceeded 
i5»i- on his voyage, and fooh made a more impor- 
tant difcovery of the iflands now known by 
the name of the Philippines. In one of thete 
he got into an unfortunate quarrel with the 
natives, who attacked him with a numerous 
body of troops well armed ; and while he 
fought at the head of his 'men with his ufual 
April »6. valour, he fell by the hands of thofe barbarians, 
together with feveral of his principal officers. 

The expedition was profecuted under other 
commanders. After viliting many of the 
fmaller ifles fcattered in the eallern part of the 
Nov. 8. Indian ocean, they touched at the great ifland 
of Borneo, and at length landed in Tidore, 
one of the Moluccas, to the allonifliment of 
the Portuguefe, who could not comprehend 
how the Spaniards, by holding a wefterly 
courfe, had arrived at that fequeftered feat 
of their moft valuable commerce, which they 
tliemfelves had difcovered by failing in an 
oppofite dire6lion. There, and in the adjacent 
ifles, the Spaniards found a people acquainted 
with the benefits of extenfive trade, and willing 
to open an intercourfe with a new nation. 
They took in a cargo of the precious fpiccs, 
which are the diflinguiflied production of 

thefe 
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tiiefe iflands } and with that, as well as ’with B O 0 1 
jpecimens of the rich commodities yielded by ^ 
the other countries which they had vifited, the 
which, of the two fhips that remained 
of the fquadron, w.ls moft fit for a long voyage, 
fet fail for Europe, under the command of Jan. 
Juan Sebaflian del Cano. He followed the 
courfe of the Portuguefe, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and after many difafters and fufferings, 
he arrived at St. Lucar on the feventh of 
September one thouland five hundred and 
twenty-two, having failed round theglobe in the 
{pace of three years and twenty-eight days^* 

Though an untimely fate deprived Magellan 
of the fatisfaQ;ion of accompliihing this great 
undertaking, his contemporaries, juft to his 
memory and talents, alcribed to him not only 
the honour of having formed the plan, but of 
having furmounted ahnoft every obftacle to 
the completion of it ; and in the prefent age 
his name is ftill ranked among the higheft in 
the roll of eminent and fuccefsful navigators. 

The naval glory of Spain now eclipfed that of 
every other nation ; and by a Angular felicity 
file had the merit, in the courfe of a few years, 

* Herrera* dec, 3. lib* i. c. 3. 9. lib. iv. c. i. Gomara 
Cron* C.931 See. Pigafetta ap. Ramuf. iL p« 361, &c. 
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® ^ difeovering a new continent almoft as large 

as that part of the earth which was formerly 
known, and of afcertaining by experience 
the form and extent of the whole of the 
lijerraqueous globe. ^ 

The Spaniards were not fatisfied with the 
glory of having firft encompafled the earth j 
they expelled to derive great commercial ad- 
vantagesfromthisnewand boldeft effortof their 
^ maritimelkill. The men of fcience among them 
contended, that the fpice iflands, and feveral 
of the richell countries in the Eall, were lb 
• fituated as to belong of right to the crown of 
Caftile, in confequence of the partitions made 
by Alexander VI. The merchants, without 
attending to this difcuflion, engaged eagerly 
in that lucrative and alluring commerce, which 
was now open to them. The Portuguefe, 
alarmed at the intrufion of fuch formidable 
rivals, remonftrated and negociated in Europe, 
while in Alia they obftru6led the trade of the 
Spaniards by force of arms. Charles V., not 
fufficiently inftrudled with relpedt to the im- 
portance of this valuable branch of commerce, 
or dillradled by the multiplicity of his fcheraes 
and operations, did not afford his fubjedls pro- 
per protedlion. At lall, the low ftate of his 
finances, exhaufted by the efforts of his arras 
3 in 
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in every part of Europe, together with the B o o K 
dread of adding a ne.w war with Portugal to . ^ 

thofe in which he wasalready engaged,induced 
him to make over his claim of the Moluccas 
to the Portuguefe for three hundred and 
fifty thoufand ducats. He referved, however, 
to the crown of Caftile the right of reviving its 
pretenfions on repayment of that fum j but 
other objefts engrolTed his attention and that 
ofhisfucceffors; and Spain was finally excluded 
from a branch of commerce in which it was 
engaging with fanguine expe6tations of profit’. 

Though the trade with the Moluccas was 
relinquiflied, the voyage of Magellan was fol- 
lowed by commercial efte6ts of great moment 
to Spain. Philip II. in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and fixty-four, reduced thofe 
iflands which he difcovered in the Eaftern 
ocean to fubjedtion, and eftablilhed fettle- 
ments there j between which and the kingdom 
of New Spain, a regular intercourfe, the nature 
of which fhall be explained in its proper place, 
is ftill carried on, I return now to the 
tranfa6lions in New Spain, 

At the time that Cortes was acquiring fuch 
extenfive territories for his native country, and Const. 

• Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vi. c. 5,'&c. dec. 4. lib.v. c. 7, &c. 

G 3 preparing 
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p O O k preparing the way for future conquells, it was 
, h|8 hngular fete nofr only to i>e dellitute of any 
*5*J- commiffion or authority from the fovereign 
whom he was ferving withXuch fuccefsful zeal, 
%ut to be regarded as an undutiful and feditious 
fubjedl. By the influence of Fonfeca, Bilhop of 
Burgos, his conduct in aflumingthe government 
of New Spain Was declared to be an irregular 
ufurpation, in contempt of the royal authority; 
and Chriftoval de Tapia received a commiffion, 
impowering him to fuperfede Cortes, to feize his 
perfon, to confifcate his effects, to make a ftri6l 
fcrutiny into his proceedings, and to tranfmit 
the refult of all the enquiries carried on in New 
Spain to the Council of the Indies, of which the 
Bifltop of Burgos was prefident. A few weeks 
after the reduction of Mexico, Tapia landed 
n.t Vera Cruz with the royal mandate to ftrip 
its conqueror of his power, and treat him as a 
criminal. But Fonfeca had chofen a very im- 
proper inftrument to wreak his vengeance on 
Cortes. Tapia had neitlier the reputation nor 
the talents that fiiited the high command to 
which he which he was appoit^^ed . Cortes, wliile he pub- 
eiude.. expreflcd the moft refpe<5lful veneration 

for the Emperor’s authority, fecretly took mea- 
fures to defeat the effba of his commiffion; 
and having involved Tapia and his followers in 
a multiplicity of negociations and conferences, 
in which he fometimes had recourfe to tlxreats, 

but 
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but more frequently employed bribes and pro- book 
miles, he at length prevailed upon that weak . 
man to abandon a province whiclt he was uu- 
worthy of governing 


But notwithftanding the fortunate dexterity Applies ^ 
with which he had eluded tliis danger, Cortes conn, 
was fo fenlible of the precarious tenure by 
which he held his power, that he dilpatched 
deputies to Spain, with a pompous account of 
the fuccefs of his arms, with farther fpecimens 
of the produ6lions of the country, and with rich 
prefents to theEmperor, as the earn ell of future 
contributions from his new conquclls ; requell- 
ing, in recompence for all his fervices, the ap- 
probation of his proceedings, and that he might 
be entrulled with the government of thofe do- 
minions, which his condu6l, and the valour of 
his followers,had added to the crown ofCaftile. 
Thejun6lure in which his deputies reached the 
courtwasfavourable. Theinternal commotions 
in Spain, which had difquieted the beginning 
of Charles’s reign, were jull appeafed". The 
minillers had Jeifure to turn their attention 

k ^ , 

towards foi'eign aflFairs. The account of 
Cortes’s vifilories filled his countrymen with 

^ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iii. c. 16, 3, dec. iv. c. i. Cort, 

Relat. 281. E. B. Diaz. c. 158. 

^ of Charles V. vol. ii. b. iii. 
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BOOK admiration. Tlie extent and value of his coa- 
v« 

qucfts became the object ofvaft and interelling 
ij**. hopes. Whatever (lain* he might have con- 
tracted, by tlie irregularity of the fteps which 
he took in order to attain power, was fo fully 
effaced by the fplendour and merit of the^reat 
actions which this had enabled him to perform, 
that every heart revolted at the thought of in- 
flicting any cenfnre on a man, whofe feiTices 
entitled him to the liigheft marks ofdiftinCtion. 
The public voice declared warmly in favour of 
his pretenfions, and Charles arriving in Spain 
about this time, adopted the fentiments of hia 
fubjeCts with a youthful ardour. Notwith- 
llanding the claims of Velafquez, and the 
potiteT partial reprefentations of the Bifliop of Burgos, 
captain- Emueroi' appointedCortes captain-general 

general and a i x x o 

f governor of New Spain, judging that no 
perfon was fo capable of maintaining the royal 
’ authority, or of eltablilhing good order both 

among his Spanifh and Indian fubjeCts, as the 
victorious leader wliom the former had long 
been accuftomed to obey, and the latter had 
been taught to fear and to relpeCt 

R«fcheme» Even before his jurifdiCtion received this 
Bigements. legal fanCtion, Cortes ventured to exercife all 

** Herrera, dec, 3 . lib, iv. c. 3 . Gomara Cron. c. 1 64, 165, 
B. Diaz. 1671 168. 
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the powers of a governor, and, by various ar- BOOK 
rangements, endeavoyred .to render his con- J' ^ 
quell a fecure and beneficial acquifition to his 
country. He determined to eftablilh the feat 
of government in its ancient llation, and to 
raife Mexico again froyi its ruins ; and having 
conceived high ideas concerning the future 
grandeur of the Hate of which he was lay- 
ing the foundation, he began to rebuild its 
capital on a plan which hath gradually formed 
the moll magnificent city in the New World. 

At the fame time, he employed Ikilful perfons 
to fearch for mines in different parts of the 
country, and opened fome which were found 
to be richer than any which the Spaniards had 
hitherto difcovered in America. He detached 
his principal officers into the remote provinces, 
and encouraged them to fettle there, not only 
by bellowing upon them large trails of land, 
but by granting them the fame dominion over 
the Indians, and the fame right to their fer- 
vice, which the Spaniards had alfuraed in the 
illands. 


It was not, however, without difficulty, that infuTr«t. 
the Mexican empire could be entirely reduced 
into the form ofVa Spanilh colony. Enraged ofthe'apl*? 
and rendered delperate by opprelfion, the 
natives often forgot the fuperiority of their 

enemies. 
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go 

BOO It en€«ftie«, And ran to arms in defence of theri* 
, . liberties. In eveiy contell, however, the 
I5M- European valour and difcipline prevailed. But 
fatally for the honour of^ their country, the 
Spaniards fullied the glory redounding from 
thefe repeated victories by their mode of treat- 
ing the vanquiflied people. After taking 
Guatimozin, and becoming matters of his capi- 
tal, they fuppofed that the King of Cattile 
entered on poffeflion of all the rights of the 
captive monarch, and affefited to confider 
every effort of the Mexicans to affert their own 
independence, as the rebellion ofvalfals againtt 
their fovereign, or the mutiny of flaves againtt 
their matter. Under the fandtion of thofe ill- 
founded maxims, they violated every right that 
ihould be held facred between hoftile nations. 
After each infurre6tion,they reduced the com- 
mon people, in the provinces which they fub- 
dued, to the moft humiliating of all conditions, 
thatofperfonalfervitude. Their chiefs, fuppofed 
to be more criminal, were punifhed with greater 
feverity, and put to death in the moft igno- 
minious or the moft excruciating mode, that 
theinfolence or the cruelty of their conquerors 
could devife. In almoft every diftri(5l of the 
Mexican empire, the progrefs of the Spanifh 
arms is marked with blood, and with deedsib 
atrocious, as difgrace the enterprifing valour 

that 
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that condufiked them to fucceft. In the'coun- BOOK 
try of Panuco, fixty caziqu^s or leaders, and . y* ^ 
four hundred nobles, were burnt at one time. . *i»»* 
Nor was this (hocking barbarity perpetrated in 
any fudden fally of rage, or by a commander 
of inferior note. It was the a6t of Sandoval, an 
officer whole name is entitled to the fecond 
yank in the annals of New Spain, and executed 
after a folemn confultation with Cortes; and 
to complete the horror of the fcene, the chil- 
dren and relations of the wretched vi6litns 
were atTembled, and compelled to he lpe<ftator9 
of their dying agonies '. It feems hardly pot . 
lible to exceed in horror this dreadful example, 
of feverity; but it was followed by another, 
which affected the Mexicans Hill more fenfibly, 
as it gave them a mod feeling proof of their 
own degradation, and of the fmall regard 
which their haughty matters retained for the 
ancient dignity and Iplendor of their ttate. 

On a flight fufpicion, confirmed by very im- 
perfect evidence, that Guatimozin had formed 
a fcheme to Ihake ofl'the yoke, and to excite 
his former fubjeCts to take arms, Cortes, with- 
out the formality of a trial, ordered the un- 
hnppy monarch, together with the caziques 
pf Tezeuco and Tacuba, the two perfons of 
greateft eminence in the empire, to he hanged j, 

® Cortes Relat. 291, C. Gomsrit Cron. c. 155. 

and 
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BOOK and the Mexicans, with aftonifliment and hor- 
, _f riw, beheld thisdifgracefulpuniihment inflidted 
w»*. upon perfons, to whom .they were accuftomed 
to look up with reverence, hardly inferior to 
that which they paid to the gods themfeives^ 
The example of Cortes and his principal offi- 
cers encouraged and juftified perfons of fub- 
ordinate rank to venture upon committing 
greater excelTes. Nuno de Guzman, in par- 
ticular, flained an illuflrious name by deeds 
of peculiar enormity and rigour, in various 
expeditions which he conducted 

Firft objea One circumflancc, however, faved the Mexi- 
Miong the cans from farther confumption, perhaps from 
conqueror!. Complete as that which had depopulated 

the iflands. The firll conquerors did npt at- 
tempt to fearch for the precious metals in the 
bowels of the earth. They were neither fuf- 
ficiently wealthy to carry on the expenfive 
works, which are requifite for opening thofe 
de^ receffes, where nature has concealed the 
veins of gold and lilver, nor fufficiently fkilful 
to perform the ingenious opei'ations by which 
thofe precious metals are feparated from their 
refpeftive ores. They were fatisfied with the 

^pomamCrpn, 0,170. B. Diaz. c. 177.* Herrera* 
dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 9. See NOTE VII. 

* Herrera, dec. 4 & 5 palfiia. 
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more iitnple .method, pra^ifed by the Indian^ B O oit 
of wafliing the earth carried down rivers and . ^ 

torrents from the mountains, and coUedting 
the grains of native metal depofited there. 

The rich mines of New Spain, which have 
poured forth their treafures with fuch profu- 
lion on every quarter of the globe, were not 
difcovered for feveral years after the conqueft*. 

By that time, a more orderly government and 
police were introduced into the colony ; ex- 
perience, derived from former errors, had 
fuggefted many ufeful and humane regulations 
for the proteiftion and prefervation of the 
Indians ; and though it then became necelTary 
to increafe the number of thofe employed in 
the mines, and they were engaged in a fpecies 
of labour more pernicious to the hu^nan con- 
ftitution, they fuffered lefs hardfliip or dimi- 
nution than from the ill-judged, but lels 
extenlive, fchemes of the firft conquerors. 

While it was the lot of the Indians to fuf- Their po. 
fer, their new mailers feemed not to have 
derived any conliderable wealth from their 
ill-condudled refearches. According to the 
ufual fate of firll fettlers in new colonies, it 
was their lot to encounter danger, and to 
ftrtiggle with difSculties j the fruits of their 

* Herrera, dec. 8. lib. x. c. 21. 
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f 9 ^ ^ VM^ories and toils were referved for times of 
V.-.V-W traiiqjaillily, and reaped by fucceffors of gre^ 
iodjuitry, but of'infbl'ior*’ merit. The early 
hiftorians of America ‘abound with accounts 
of the fuiferings and oftSie poverty of its con* 
querors*. In New Spain, their condition was 
rendered more grievous by a peculiar arrange* 
ment. When Charles V. advanced Cortes td 
the government of that country, he at the fame 
time appointed certain coinmiffioners to re* 
ceive and adrainifter the royal revenue there* 
with independent jurifdi6lion Thefe men* 
chofen from inferior Rations in various depart* 
ments of public bufinefs at Madrid, were fo 
much elevated with their promotion, that they 
thought they were called to adt a part of the 
firft confequence. But being accuftomed to 
the minute formalities of office, and having 
contracted the narrow ideas fuited to the 
Iphere in which they had hitherto moved, they 
were aftoniflied on arriving in Mexico, at the 
high authority which Cortes exercifed, and 
could not conceive that the mode of adminif* 
tration, in a country recently fubdued and 
fettled, mull be different from what took place 
in one where tranquillity and regular govern- 
ment had been long eilabliffied. In their let* 

• Cortes Rclat. 283. F. B. Diaz, c, 209. 

* H^mra, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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ters, they reprefented Cwrtes as an ambitious BOOK 
tyrant, who having ufurped a jurifdi6bion fupe- . .. 

rior to law, afpired at ’independence, and by is^ 
his exorbitant wealth and exteniive influence 
might accomplilh thole difloyal fchemes which 
he apparently meditated *. Thefe infinuations 
made fuch deep impreflion upon the Spanifh 
minifters, moft of whom had been formed to 
bufinefs under the jealous and rigid adminif- 
tration of Ferdinand, that, unmindful of all 
Cortes’s paft fervices, and regardlefs of what 
he was then fufiering in conducing that ex- 
traordinary expedition, in which he advanced 
from the lake of Mexico to the weftern extre- 
mities of Honduras”, they infufed the fame 
fufpicions into the mind of their mafter, and 
prevailed on him to order a folemn inquell to 
be made into his condu61:, with powers to the 
licentiate Ponce de Leon, entrufted with that 
commiflion, to feize his perfon, if he ftiould w- 
find tliat expedient, and fend him prifoner to 
Spain 


The fudden death of Ponce de Leon, a few Cortes re* 
days after his arrival in New Spain, prevented Spain, 
the execution of this commiflion. But as the 
objedl of his appointment was known, the mind 
of Cortes was deeply wounded with this unex- 

• Herrera, dec. 3. lib.v. c. 14. “ See NOTE VIII. 

Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 14, 15. 

peeled 
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book pe^d return for fervices, which far exceeded 
. . whatever any iubjeft of Spain had rendered to 

u»j* his ibvereign. fife endeavoured, however, to 
maintain his Hation, and to recover the confi- 
dence of the court. But^very perlbn in office, 
who had arrived from Spain lince the conqueft, 
was afpy upon his conduct, and with malfcious 
ingenuity gave an unfavourable reprefentation 
of all his a6lions. The apprehenfions of 
Charles and his mini%rs increafed. A new 
commiffion of enquiry was iffued, with more 
extenfive powers, and various precautions 
W'ere taken in order to prevent or to punifh 
him, if he fhould be fo prefumptuous as to 
attempt what was inconliftent with the fidelity 
of a fubjedt®. Cortes beheld the approaching 
crifis of his fortune with all the violent emo- 
tions natural to a haughty mind, confcious 
of high defert, and receiving unworthy treat- 
ment. But though fome of his delperate 
followers urged him to affert his own rights 
againfl his ungrateful country, and with a 
bold hand to feize that power which the 
courtiers meanly accufed him of- coveting 
he retained fuch felf-command, or was ac- 
tuated with fuch fentiments of loyaltj', as 
to reje6l their dangerous counfels, and to 

° Herrera, dec. 3. Hb. viii. c. IJ. dec. 4. lib.ii. c. l. lib.iv. 
c. 9, lo. B. Diaz. c. 172, 196. Gomara Cron. c. 166. 

*’ B. Diaz, c. 194. 
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thuip the only courfe in which he could fe- BOOK 
cure his own dignity, without departing from . y* ^ 
his duty. He refolved not’ to exjwfe himfelf 
to the ignominy of a trial, in that country 
which had been thtf fcene of his triumphs ; 
but without waiting for the arrival of his 
judges, to repair diredlly to Cailile, and com- 
mit himfelf and his caufe to the jullice and 
generofity of his fdvereign 

Cortes appeared in his native country with rts leccp- 
the fplendour that fuited the conqueror of a 
mighty kingdom. He brought with him a 
great part of his wealth, many jewels and or- 
naments of great value, feveral curious pro- 
du6lions of the country % and was attended 
by fome Mexicans of the firll rank, as well as 
by the moft confiderable of his own officers.- 
His arrival in Spain removed at once every 
fufpicion and fear that had been entertained 
with refpe6t to his intentions. The Emperor, 
having now nothing to apprehend from the 
defigns of Cortes, received him like a perfon 
whom confcioufnefs of his own innocence had 
brought into the prefence of his mafter, and 
who was entitled, by the eminence of his fer- 
vices, to the higheil marks of diftinetiomand 
refpe6l. The order of St. Jago, the title of 

Herrera, dec. 3. Ub. iv. c. 8. ' See NOTE IX. 

VOL. jij. H Marquis 
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BOO K Marquis del Valle de Guaxaca, the grant of- 
4 — j ?in ample territory in New Spain, were fuccet 
fSiS- lively beftowed upon him } and as his manners 
were correct and elegant, although he had 
palled the greater part o^his life among rough 
adventurers, the Emperor admitted him to 
tlie lame familiar intercourfe with himfelf, 
that was enjoyed by noblemen of the firft 
rank *. 

of '.he™o“ thofe external proofs of regard^ 

Nerspab." fyoiptoms of remaining diftrull appeared. 
Phough Cortes earneftJy folicited to be rein- 
llated in the government of New Spain, 
Charles, too fagacious to commit fuch an im- 
portant charge to a man whom he had once 
fulpeiSled, peremptorily refufed to invell him 
again with powers which he might find it ira- 
pofiible to controul. Cortes, though dignified 
with new titles, returned to Mexico with di- 
miniflied authority. The military department, 
with powers to attempt new difcoveries, was 
left in his hands ; but the fupreme direaion 
of civil afiairs was placed in a board, called 
J udience of New Spain. At a fubfequent 
period, when, upon the increafe of the colony, 
the exertion of authority "more united and 

• Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. l. lib. yi. c. 4. B. Diaz, 
c. 195. Goiti. Cron, c* 19a, 
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extehfive became neceflary, Antonio de Men- BOO 
doza, a nobleman * of* high rank, was fent 
thither as Viceroy, td take the government ‘Js®- 
into his hands. f 

This divilion of power in New Spain proved, 
as was unavoidable, the fource of perpetual ofCort.s. 
diflention, which embittered the life of Cortes, 
and thwarted all his fchemes. As he had now 
no opportunity to dilplay his adlive talents 
but in attempting new difcoveries, he formed 
various fchemes for that purpofe, all of which 
bear imprelfions of a genius that delighted in 
what was bold and fplendid. He early enter- 
tained an idea, that, either by fleering through 
the gulf of Florida along the call coafl of 
North America, fome llrait would be found 
that communicated with the weftern ocean ; 
or that, by examining the iflhmus of Darien, 
fome paffage would be difcovered between the 
North and South Seas'. But having been dif- 
appointed in his expedlations with refpe6l to 
both, he now confined his views to fuch voy- 
ages of difeovery as he could make from the 
ports of New Spain in the South Sea. There 
he fitted out fucceffively feveral fmall fquad- 
rons, which either periflied in the attempt, or 
returned without making any difeovery of 

^ Cortes Relat. Ram. iii. 294. B. 
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K moment. Cortes, weary of entrufting tfce 
conduct of his operation & to others, took the 
command of a new armament in perfon, and, 
after enduring incredible hardfhips, and en- 
countering dangers of every fpecies, he dif* 
covered the large peninfula of California, and 
furveyed the greater part of the gulf which 
feparates it from New Spain. The difcovery 
of a country of fuch extent would have reflect- 
ed credit on a common adventurer} but it 
could add little new honour to the name of 
Cortes, and was far from fatisfying the fan- 
guine expectations which he had formed 
Difgufted with ill fuccefs, to which he had not 
been accuftomed, and weary of contelling with 
adverfaries to whom he confidered it as a dif- 
grace to be oppofed, he once more fought for 
redrefs in his native country. 

But his reception there was very different 
from that which gratitude, and even decency, 
oiiglit to have fecured for him- The merit of 
his ancient exploits was already, in a great 
meafure, forgotten, or eclipfed by the fame of 
recent and more valuable conquefts in another 
quarter of America. No fervice of moment 
was now expeCled from a man of declining 

^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 9, 10. dec. S. lib. vi. c. 14., 
Venegas Hift. of Californ. i. 125. Lorenziana Hift. p. 322^ 
kc. 
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years, and who begun to be unfortunate. The B 
Emperor behaved to him ^ith cold civility ; ^ 
his minifters treated him fometimes with ne- 
glect, fometimes wit/i infolence. His griev- 
ances received no redrefs ; his claims were 
urged without effefil ; and after feveral years 
(pent in fruitlefs application to minifters and 
judges, an occupation the moll irkfome and 
mortifying to a man of high fpirit, who had 
moved in a Iphere where he was more accuf- 
tomed to command than to folicit, Cortes 
ended his days on the fecond of December 
one thoufand five hundred and forty-feven, 
in the fixty-fecond year of his age. His fate 
was the fame with that of all the perfons who 
diftinguiflied themfelves in the difcovery or 
conqueft of the New World. Envied by his 
contemporaries, and ill requited by the court 
which he ferved, he has been admired and 
celebrated by fucceeding ages. Which has 
formed the moft juft eftimate of his cbarafiler, 
an impartial confideration of his actions muft 
determine. 
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BOOK VI. 

2^'ROjM the time that Nugnez de Balboa dif- BOOK 
covered the great Southern Ocean, and . , 

received the firft obfcure hints concerning the „ . 
opulent countries with which it might open a Jiicoverms 
communication, the wilhes and fchemes of 
every enterprifing perfon in the colonies of 
Darien and Panama were turned towards tlie 
wealth of thofe unknown regions. In an age 
when the fpirit of adventure w'as fo ardent and 
vigorous, that large fortunes were wafted, and 
the moft alarming dangers braved, in purfuit 
of difcoveries merely poflible, the fainted ray 
of hope was followed with an eager expecta- 
tion, and the fligliteft information was fuffi- 
H 4 cient 
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pient to infpire fuch perfect confidence^ as 
conduSted men to the nioft arduous underr 
takings *. 

Accordingly, feveral armaments were 
fitted out in order to explore alld take poffef- 
fion of the countries to the eaft of Panama, 
but under the conduct of leaders whofe talents 
and refources were unequal to the attempt ”, 
As the excurfions of thofe adventurer's did not 
extend beyond the limits of the province to 
which the Spaniards have given the name of 
Tierra Firm6, a mountainous region covered 
with woods, thinly inhabited, and extremely 
unhealthy, they returned with difmal accounts 
concerning the diftreffes to which they' had 
fieen expofed, and the unpromijjng afpe6l of 
the places which they had vifited. Damped 
by thefe tidings, the rage for difcovery in that 
diredlion abated j and it became the general 
opinion, that Balboa had founded vifionary 
hopes, on the tale of an ignorant Indian, ill 
pnderftood, or calculated to deceive. 

But there were three perfons fettled, in Pas 
nama, on whom the circumftances which det 
terred others made fo little impreffion, that at 

* Ijee NOTE X. ** Calancha Coronica, p. lop. 

the 
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the vfery moment when all confidered Balboa’s b 
expectations of difcpvering a rich country, by 
fteering towards the call, as chimerical, they 
refolved to attempt tli^ execution of his fcheme. 
The names of thofe extraordinary men were 
Francifco Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and 
Hernando Luque. Pizarro was the natural 
fon of a gentleman of an honourable family by 
a very low woman, and, according to the cruel 
fate which often attends the offipring of un- 
lawful love, had been fo totally negleCted in 
his youth by the author of his birth, that he 
feems to have dellined him never to rife be- 
yond the condition of his mother. In confe- 
quence of this ungenerous idea, he fet him, 
when bordering on manhood, to keep hogs. 
But the afpiring mind of young Pizarro dif- 
daining that ignoble occupation, he abruptly 
abandoned his charge, enlifted as a foldier, 
and, after ferving fome years in Italy, em- 
barked for America, which, by opening fuch 
aboundlefs range to aCtive talents, allured 
every adventurer, whofe fortune was not equal 
to his ambitious thoughts. There Pizarro early 
diflinguifhed himfelf. With a temper of mind 
no lefs daring than the conftitution of his body 
was robuil, he was foremofl in every danger, 
patient under the greatefl hardfhips, and im- 
fubdued by any fatigue. Though fo illiterate 
that he could not even read, he was foon con- 
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BOOK fidered as a man formed to command. Every 
. , operation committed to his condu6l proved 

»j»4. fuccefsful, as, by a happy but rare conjunction, 
he united perfeverance (with ardour, and was 
as cautious in executing, as he was bold in 
forming his plans. By engaging early in aClive 
life, without any relburce but his own talents 
and induflry, and by depending on himfelf 
alone in his ftruggles to emerge from ob- 
fcurity, he acquired fuch a thorough know- 
ledge of alfairs, and of men, that he was fitted 
to aflume a fuperior part in conducting the 
former, and in governing tlie latter'. 

Almagro had as little to boaft of his defcent 
as Pizarro. The one w^as a baftard, the other a 
foundling. Bred, like his companion, in tlie 
camp, he yielded not to him in any of the fol- 
dierly qualities of intrepid valour, indefatiga- 
ble aCtivity,or infurmountableconftancy in en- 
during the hardlhips infeparable from military 
fervice in the New World. But in Almagro 
thefe virtues were accompanied with the open- 
' nefe, generofity, and candour, natural to men 
whofe profeflion is arms; in Pizarro, they were 
united with the addrefs, the craft, and the 
dHIimulation of a politician, with the art of 


® Herrera, dec. i & 2, paflim. dec. 4. lib. vi, c. 107. Go- 
jp^ra Hift. c. 144. Zarate, lib 4. c. 9. 
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Heknando de L^ue was an ecclefiaftie, 
who a£led both as prieft and fchoolmafter at 
Panama, and, by means which the contempo- 
rary writers have not defcribed, had amaffed 
riches that infpired him with thoughts of rifuig 
to greater eminence. 


Such w^ere the men deftined to overturn 

tneir alToc 

one of the moft extenfive empires on the face 
of the earth. Their confederacy for this pur- 
pofe was authorized by Pedrarias, the go- 
vernor of Panama. Each engaged to employ 
his whole fortune in the adventure. Pizarro, 
the leaft wealthy of the three, as he could not 
throw fo large a fum as his aflbeiates into the 
common dock, engaged to take the depart- 
ment of greateft fatigue and danger, and to 
command in perfon the armament which was 
to go firft upon difeovery. -Almagro offered 
to condudl the fupplies of provilions and re- 
inforcements of troops, of which Pizarro might 
Hand in need. Luque was to remain at Pa- 
nama to negociate with the governor, and 
fuperintend whatever was carrying on for the 
general intereft. As the fpirit of enthufiafin 
uniformly accompanied that of adventure in 
the New World, and by that Itrange union 

- both 
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BOOK both acquired an increafe of force, this con* 
1 . federacy, formed by ambition and avarice^ 

*5*4. was confirmed by the moft. folemn afil of re- 
ligion. Luque celebrate^ mafs, divided a con- 
fecrated hoft into three, and referving one 
part to himfelf, gave the other two to his at 
fociates, of which they partook ; and thus, in 
the name of the Prince of Peace, ratified a 
contract of which plunder and bloodflied 
were the obje 6ls 

Their firft The attempt was begun with a force more 

attempt. . ^ . 

fuited to the humble condition of the three 
alTociates, than to the greatnefs of the en- 
Kov. 14. terprife in which they were engaged. Pizarro 
fet fail from Panama with a Angle velTel, 
of fmall burden, and a hundred and twelve 
men. But in that age, fo little were the 
Spaniards acquainted with the peculiarities 
of climate in America, that the time which 
Pizarro chofe for his departure was the moll 
improper in the whole year ; the periodical 
winds which were then fet in, being diredly 
adverfe to the courfe which he propofed to 
lleer*. After beating about for feventy days, 
with much danger and inceflant fatigue, 
.Pizarro’s progrefs towards the fouth-eall 

^ Herrerai dec. 3. lib. vi. c. 13. Zarate> lib. 1. c. i. 

® Herrera, dec. 4. lib;ii. c. 8. Xerez, p.179. 
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Vas not greater than what a fkilful navigator BOOK 
will now make in as»majiy hours. He touched . . 

at feveral places on the coall of Tierra Firme, 
but found everywhdte the fame uninviting 
country which former adventurers had de- 
fcribed ; the low grounds converted into 
fwampa by an overflowing of rivers } the 
higher, covered with impervious woods ; few 
inhabitants, and thofe fierce and hoftile. Fa* 
mine, fatigue, frequent rencounters with the 
natives, and above all, the dillempers of a 
moill, fultry climate, combined in wafting his 
flender band of followers. The undaunted Attended 
refolution or their leader continued, however, fuceers. 
for fome time, to fuftain their fpirits, although 
no fign had yet appeared of difeovering thofe 
golden regions to which he had promifed to 
condu6l them. At length he was obliged to 
abandon that inholpitable coaft, and retire to 
Chuchama, oppofite to the pearl iflands, where 
he hoped to receive a fupply of provifions and 
troops from Panama. 

But Almagro having failed from that port 
ivith feventy men, flood diredlly towards that 
part of the continent where he hoped to meet 
with his aflbeiate. Not finding him there, ’ 
he landed his foldiers, w'ho, in fearching for 
their companions, underwent the fame dif- 
treflTes, and were expofed to the fame dangers, 

which 
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BOOK which had driven them out of the country. 
■ , — Repulied at length by thfe Indians in a (harp 
»5»i. conflidt, in which theif leader loll one of|^is 
eyes by the wound of ail arrow, they likewife 
were compelled to reimbark. Chance led them 
to the place of Pizarro’s retreat, where they 
found ^ome confolation in recounting to each 
other their adventures, and comparing their 
fun* »4. fulferings. As Alrhagro had advanced as far 
as the river St. Juan, in the province of Po- 
payan, vvliere both the country and inhabi- 
tants appeared with a more promiling afpedl, 
that dawn of b6tter fortune was fulHcient to 
determine fuch fanguine projedlors not to 
abandon their fcheme, notwithllanding all that 
they had fufFered in profecuting it^ 

•526. Alm.igro repaired to Panama, in hopes of 
fume the rccruiting their lliattered troops. But what he 
i®. and Pizarro had fuffered, gave his countiy- 
men fuch an unliivourablc idea of the fervice, 
that it was witli diflicidty he could levy four- 
fcore men''. Feeble as tliis reinforcement was, 
Almagro look the command of it, and having 
joined Pizarro, they did not helitate about 
refuming their operations. After a long 
‘feries of diladcrs and difappointments, not 
inferior to thofe which they had already ex- 

^ Hcrreni, dec. 3. Lb. Tiii. c. n,i2. See NOTE XI. 

* Zarate* lib, i, c. i-. 
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perienced, part of the armament reached the BOOK 
Bay of St. Matthew, on the coaft of Quito , j 
and landing at Tacamez, to the Ibuth of the 
riv# of Emeraulds, Jhey beheld a country 
more champaign and fertile than any they had 
yet difcovered in the Southern Ocean, the 
natives clad in garments of woolleil or cotton 
ftuflP, and adorned with feveral trinkets of gold 
and filver. 

But, notwithftanding thofe favourable ap» 
pearances, magnified beyond the truth, botli 
by the vanity of the perfons wbo brought the 
report from Tacamez, and by the fond imagi- 
nation of thofe who liftened to them, Pizarro 
and Almagro durtl not venture to invade a 
country fo populous with a handful of men 
enfeebled by fatigue and difeafes. They re- 
tired to the fmall ifland of Gallo, where Pi- 
zarro remained with part of the troops, and 
his allbciatc returned to Panama, in hopes of 
bringing fuch a reinforcement as might enable 
them to take poireflion of the opulent terri- 
torries, whofe exiftcnce feemed to be no longer 
doubtful". 

But feme of the adventurers, lefs enter- Pitnrro re- 
prifing, or lefs hardy than their leaders, having governs of 

P.;nami . 

J* i8i. Herrera, dec. 3* lib. Yiii. c. 13. 
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6 O o K iecretly conveyed lamentable accounts of ttieir 
. . fufferlngs and Ioffes to their friends at Panama^ 

»j»6- Almagro met with an unfavourable receptioil 
from Pedro de los Rios^ who had fucceeded 
Pedrarias in the government of that fettle- 
ment. After weighing the matter with that 
cold oeconomical prudence, t^hich appears the 
firft of all virtues to perfons whofe limited fa* 
culties are incapable of conceiving or execut- 
ing great defigns, he concluded an expeditionj 
attended with fuch certain wafte of men, to be 
fb detrimental to an infant arid feeble colonyj 
that he not only prohibited the raifing of new 
levies, but difpatched a veffel to bring home 
Pizarro and his companions from the ifland of 
Gallo. Almagro and Luque, though deeply 
affected with thofe meafures, which they could 
not prevent,and durll not oppofe, found means 
of communicating their fentiments privately to 
Pizarro, and exhorted him not to relinquifh an 
enterprife that was the foundation of all their 
hopes, and the only means of re-eflablilhing 
their reputation and fortune, which were both 
on the decline. Pizarro’s mind, bent with 
inflexible obftinacy on all its purpofes, needed 
Peiiiftsin no incentive to peidill in the fcheme. He 
his deiignf. peremptorily refufed to obey the governor of 
Panama’s orders, and employed all his address 
and eloquence in perfuading his men not to 
abandon him. But the incredible calard^ies 

to 
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to -which they had been expofed wefe Hill fo B o o K 
recent in their memories, and the thoughts . , 

of revifiting their famijies and friends after a >5*6- 
long abfence, ruflied jvith fuch joy into their 
minds, that when Pizarro drew a line upon the 
fand with his fword, permitting fuch as wilhed 
to return home to pafs over it, only thirteen of 
all the daring veterans in his. fervice had refo« 
lution to remain with their commander 

This fmall, but determined band, wliofe 
names the Spanifli hiftorians record with de- 
ferved praife, as the perfons to whofe perfe- 
vering fortitude their country is indebted for 
the moft valuable of all its American pofTef- 
lions, fixed their refidence in the ifland of Gor- 
gona. This, as it was farther removed from 
the coaft than Gallo, and uninhabited, they 
confidered as a more fecure retreat, wl)ere, 
unmolefted, they miglit wait for fuj)plies from 
Panama, which they trufled that the a6tivity 
of their aflbciateswould be able to procure. Al- 
magro and Luque were not inattentive or cold 
folicitors, and their inceflant importunity was 
feconded by the general voice of the colony, 
which exclaimed loudly againfl the infamy of 

‘ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 2, 3. Zarate, lib. i. c. 2. 

Xerez, 181. Gomara Hilt. c. 109. 
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expofing brave men, engaged in the public 
fervice, and chargeable with no error, but what 
flowed from an excefs of zeal and courage, to 
perifli like the inoft odiojis criminals in a defert 
ifland. Overcome by thofe entreaties and ex- 
poftulations, the governor at laft confented ta 
fend a fmall veflel to their relief. But that he 
might not feem to encourage Pizarro to any 
new enterprife, he would not permit one land- 
man to embark on board of it. 

By this time, Pizarro and his companions 
,had remained five months in an ifland, infa- 
mous for the mod unhealthy climate in that 
region of America ^ During all this period, 
their eyes were turned towards Panama, in 
hopes of fucour from their countrymen ; but 
worn out at length with -fruitlefs expectations, 
and dili)irited with fulfering hardftiips of which 
they faw no end, they, in defpair, came to a 
refolution of committing themfelves to the 
ocean on a float, rather than continue in that 
detellable abode. But, on the arrival of the 
veflel from Panama, they were tranlported with 
Ibch joy, that all their fufferings were forgot- 
ten. Their hopes revived, and, with a rapid 
tranfition, not unnatural among men accuf. 
tomed by their mode of life to fudden vicifli- 


See NOTE XII. 
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tudes of fortune, high confidence fucceeding BOOK 
to extreme dejeQ;ion, Pizarro eafily induced , ^ 

not only his own followers^ but the crew of *5*«» 
the vefl'el from Panat^a, to refume his former 
fcheme with frefti ardour. Inftead of return- 
ing to Panama, they ftood towards the fouth- 
eaft, and more fortunate in this than in any 
of their paft efforts, they, on the twentieth day 
after their departure from Gorgona, difcovcred 
the coaft of Peru. After touching at feveral niOovert 
villages near the (hore, which they found to be 
no wife inviting, they landed at Tumbez, a 
place of fome note, about three degrees fouth 
of the line, diftinguiflied for its (lately temple, 
and a palace of the Incas or fovereigns of the 
country There the Spaniards feafted their 
eyes with the firft view of the opulence and 
civilization of the Peruvian empire. They 
beheld a countiy' fully peopled, and cultivated 
with an appearance of regular induftry ; the 
natives decently clothed, and poffefled of in- 
genuity fo far furpafling the other inhabitants 
of the New World, as to have the ufe of tame 
domeflic animals. But what chiefly attradled 
‘ their notice, was fuch a Ihow of gold and filyer, 
not only in the ornaments of their perfons and 
temples, but in feveral veffels and ulenfils for 

* Calancka, p. 103. 
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: common ufe, formed of thofe precious metals, 
j as left no room to doubt that they abounded 
witti profufion in 'the 'country. Pizarro and 
his companions feemed^iow to have attained 
to the completion of their mod fanguine hopes, 
and fancied that all their wiflies and dreams 
of rich domains, and inexhauftible treafures, 
would foon be realized. 

But with the flcnder force then under his 
command, Pizarro could only view the rich 
country of which he hoped hereafter to obtain 
pofleffion. He ranged, however, for fome 
time along the coaft, maintaining everywhere 
a peaceable intercourfe with the natives, no 
lefs aftoniftied at their new vilitants, than the 
Spaniards were with the uniform appearance 
of opulence and cultivation which they beheld. 
Having explored the country as far as was re- 
quifite to afeertain the importance of the dif- 
covery, Pizarro procured from the inhabitants 
fome of their Llamas or tam'e cattle, to which 
the Spaniards gave the name of flieep, fome 
veffels of gold and filver, as w'ell as fome fpe- 
cimens of their other works of ingenuity, and 
two young men, whom he propofed to inflru^l 
in the Caftilian language, that they mlghj; ferve 
as interpreters in the expedition which he medi- 
tated. With thefe hearrived at Panama, towards 

the. 
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the clofe of the third year from the time of b o o K 
his departure thence®. . No. adventurer of the . , 

age fuffered hardfhips or encountered dangers 
which ecjual thofe to^ which he was expofed 
during this long period. The patience with 
which he endured the one, and the fortitude 
with which he furmounted the other, exceed 
whatever is recorded in the hiftory of the New 
World, where fo many romantic diiplays of 
thofe virtues occur. 

Neither the fplendid relation that Pizarro ijig. 
gave of the incredible opulence of the coun- fthrmcsof 
try which he had difeovered, nor his bitter 
complaints on account of that unfeafonable 
recal of his forces, which had put it out of his 
power to attempt making any fettlement there, 
could move the governor of Panama to fwerve 
from his former plan of conduct. He Hill 
contended, that the colony was not in a con- 
dition to invade fuch a mighty empire, and 
refufed to authorife an expedition which* he 
forefaw would be fo alluring that it might 
ruin the province in which he prefided, by an 
effort beyond its llrength. His coldnefs, 
however, did not in any degree abate the 

“ Herrera, dec. 3. lib.x. c.3— 6. dec.4. lib.ii. c. 7, 8. 

Vega, 2. lib.i. c. 10 — 14. Zarate, lib.kc.3. Benzo Hift., 

Orbis, lib.iii. c. l. 
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BO OK ardourofthethrceaflbciatesibuttbeyperceived 
V -Y— ^ that they could not carry their £cheme into 
i5»8.r execution without the countenance of fupe- 
rior authority, and muft folicit their fovereign 
to grant that permiffion which they could not 
extort from his delegate. With this view, 
after adjufting among themfelves, that Pizarro 
fhould claim the llation of governor, Alma- 
gro that of lieutenant-governor, and Luque 
the dignity of bilhop in the country which 
they purpofed to conquer, they fent Pizarro 
as their agent to Spain, though their fortunes 
W'erc now fo much exhaufted by the repeated 
efforts which they had made, that they found 
fome difficulty in borrowing the fmall fum 
requilite towards equipping him for the voy- 
age". 


Pirarro fent 
to Spain to 
pegociate. 


Pizarro loll no time in repairing lo court, 
and new as the feene might be to him, he 
appeared before the Emperor with the unem- 
barrafled dignity of a man confeious of what 
his fervices merited; and he conducted bis ne- 
gociations with an inlinuating dexterity of ad- 
drefs, which could not have been expedled 
either from his education or former habits of 
life. His feeling del'cription of his own fuf- 
ferings, and his pompous account of the coun. 


” Herrera, dec. 4. Hb. iii. c. i. 
8 


Vega, 2. lib.i. c. 14, 
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try which he had difcovered, confirmed by the BOOK 
fpecimens of its productions which he exhi- . ^ 

bitedy made fuch an'imjpreflion both on Charles u*** 
and his minifters, tha(t they not only approved 
of the intended expedition, but feemed to be 
interelled in the fucceft of its leader. Pre- 
fuming on thofe difpofitions in his favour, Pi- 
zarro paid little attention to the intereft of his 
afibciates. As the pretenlions of Luque did 
not interfere with his own, he obtained for 
him the ecclefiaftical dignity to which he af- ' 
pired. For Almagro, he claimed only the com- 
mand of the fbrtrels which Ihould be ereCled 
at Tumbez. To himfelf he fecured whatever 
hisboundlels ambition could defire. He was 
appointed governor, captain-general, and ade- J»iy »6- 
lantado of all the country which he had difco- the I'upreme 
vered, and hoped to conquer, with fupreme to himleif. 
authority, civil as well as military; and with 
full right to all the privileges and emoluments 
ufually granted to adventurers in the New 
World. His jurilUiCtion was declared to extend 
two hundred leagues along the* coaft to the 
fouth of the river St. Jago ; to be independent 
of the governor of Panama; and he had power 
to nominate all the officers wfio were to ferve 
under him. In return for thofe conceffions, 
which coft the court of Spain nothing, as the 
enjoyment of them depended upon the fuccefs 
I 4 of 
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BOOK of Pizarro’sown efforts, he engaged to raife two 
^ . hundred and titty men, and to provide the 

Ihipg, arnis, and war like’llores requifite towards 
fubjedling to the crown Catlile the country 
of which the govemroent was allotted hina. 

Slender INCONSIDERABLE as the body of men was 
able to raife. which Pizarro had undertaken to raife, his 
funds and credit were fo low that he could 
hardly complete half the number; and 
after obtaining his patents from the crown, 
he was obliged to deal privately out of the 
port of Seville, in order to elude the ferutiny 
of the officers who had it in charge to ex- 
amine, whether he had fulfilled the ftipulations 
in his contrail". Before his departure, how'- 
ev'er, he received Ibme fupply of money irom 
Cortes, who liaving returned to Spain about 
this time, was willing to contribute his aid 
towards enabling an ancient companion, 
with whofe talents and courage he was well 
acquainted, to begin a career of glory fimilar 
to that which he liimfelf had finiihed’’. 

He landed at Nombre de Dios, and marched 
acrofs the iilhmus to Panama, accompanied by 
' his three brothers Ferdinand, Juan, and Gon- 

® Herrera, dec.4. lib. vii. c. g. P Ibid. lib. vii. c. 10. 
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zald, of whom the firll was born in lawful wed- BOOK 
lockythe two'latter, like himfelf,wereof illegiti- . . 

mate birth, and by Francifco de Alcantara, his 
mother’s brother. TJ/ey were all in the prime 
of life, and of fuch abilities and courage, as 
fitted them to take a diflinguifhed part in his 
fubfequent tranfa6tions. 

On his arrival at Panama, Pizarro- found 
Almagro fo much exafperated at the manner 
in which he had condudled his negociation, oiasn., 
that he not only refufed to a61; any longer in 
concert with a man by whofe perfidy he had 
been excluded from the power and honours to 
which he had a juft claim, but laboured to 
form a new aflbeiation, in order to thwart or 
to rival his former confederate in his dif- 
coveries. Pizarro, however, had more wifdom 
and addrefs than to fuffer a rupture fo fatal to 
all his fchemes, to become irreparable. By 
offering voluntarily to relinquilh the office of 
adelantado, and promifing to concur in fo- 
liciting that title, with an independent go- 
vernment, for Almagro, he gradually miti- 
gated the rage of an open-hearted foldier, which 
had been violent, but was not implacable. 
Luque, highly fatjsfied with having been fuc- 
cefsful in all his own pretenfions, coi’dially 
feconded Pizarro’s endeavours. A reconci- 
liation was effected, and the confederacy re- 

4 newq(J 
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BOOK newed on its original terms, that the enter- 
■L ■ prize Ihould be carried on at the common 
expence of the afrociates, and the profits ac- 
cruing from it ihoul(^ be equally divided 
among them 

Thfirim*. Even after their re-union, and the utmofi. 

ment 

efforts of their intereft, tliree fmall veflels, 
with a hundred and eighty foldiers, thirty-fix 
of whom were horfenien, compofed the arma- 
ment which they were able to fit out. But 
the alloiiilhing progrefs of the Spaniards in 
America had infpired them with fuch ideas of 
their own fuperiojity, that Pizarro did not 
hefitate to fail with this contemptible force to 
invade a great empire. Almagro was left at 
Panama, as formerly, to follow him with w'hat 
reinforcement of men he fhould be able to 
mufier. As the feafon for embarking w'as 
properly chofen, and the courfe of navigation 
between Panama and Peru was now better 
known, Pizarro completed the voyage in 
thirteen days; though, by the force of the 
winds and currents, he was carried above a 
hundred leagues to the north of Tumbez, the 
tindsin place of his deftination, and obliged to land 
his troops in the bay of St. Matthew. With- 

Herrera, dec. 4. lib. tu. c. 9. Zarate, lib. i. c. 3* 

Vega, 2. lib. i. c. 14. 
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out lofing a moment, he began to advance to* B O o K 
wards the fouth, taking care, however, not to , j 
depart far from the fea>ihore, both that he > 531 ’ 
might eafily eflFefila jAnfition with the fupplies 
which he expelled from Panama, and fecure 
a retreat in cafe of any difafter, by keeping 
as near as poflible to his ihips. But as the 
country in feveral parts on the coaft of Peru 
is barren, unhealthful, and thinly peopled; as 
tlie Spaniards had to pafs all the rivers near 
their mouth, where the body of water is 
greateft, and as the imprudence of Pizarro, 
in attacking the natives when he ihould have 
fludied to gain their confidence, had forced * 
them to abandon their habitations; famine, 
fatigue, and difeafes of various kinds, brought 
upon him and his followers calamities hardly 
inferior to thofe which they had endured in 
their former expedition. What they now ex- 
perienced correfponded fo ill with the alluring 
defcriptionof the country given by Pizarro, that 
many began to reproach him, and every foldier 
muft have become cold to the fervice, if even 
in this unfertile region of Peru they had not 
met with fome appearances of wealth and 
cultivation, which feemed to juflify the report 
of their leader. At length they reached tlie 
province of Coaque; and, having fufprized 
the principal fettlement of the natives, they 
feized their veffels and ornaments of gold and 

filver. 
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BOOK filver, to the amount of thirty thoufand pefbs, 
with other booty of fuc^ value, as dilpelled 
*J3i. all their doubts, and inlpired the moll de- 
Iponding with fanguine \iopfis 


^re!7oT PiZARRo himfclf WRS fo much delighted with 
cbtaiiiing this rich fpoil, which he confidered as the firll 
meat. fruits of a land abounding with treafure, that 
he inllantly difpatched one of his lliips to 
Panama with a large remittance to Almagro ; 
and another to Nicaragua with a confiderable 
film to feveral perfons of influence in that pro- 
vince, in hopes of alluring adventurers, by this 
early difplay of the wealth which he had ac- 
quired. Meanwhile, he continued his march 
along the coaft, and dil'daining to employ any 
means of reducing the natives but force, he 
attacked them with fuch violence in their fcat- 
tered habitations, as compelled them either to 
retire into the interior country, or to fubmit 
to his yoke. This fudden appearance of in- 
vaders, whofe afpe6l and manners were fo 
ftrange, and whofe power feemed to be fo ir- 
rcftible, made the fame dreadful impreflion as 
in other parts of America. Pizarro hardly met 
with reliftance until he attacked the ifland of 
Puna in the bay of Guayquil. As that was 
better peopled than the country through which 

Herrera, dec. 4 , lib.vii. c. 9 . lib. ii. c.i. Xerez, iSi. 
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he had palTed, and its inhabitants fiercer BOOK 
and lefs civilized than thofe of the continent, ■ . 

they defended theratelyes with fuch obftinate 
valour, that Pizarro JTpent fix months in re- 
ducing them to fubjedlion. From Puna he 
proceeded to Tumbez, where the diftempers 
which raged among his men compelled him 
to remain for three months’. 

Whilk he was thus employed, he began to 
reap advantage from his attention to Ipread 
the fame of his firft fuccefs to Coaque. Two R<*ceivf 
dilferent detachments arrived from Nicaragua, rontiniujs to 
which, though neither exceeded thirty men, 
he confidered as a reinforcement of great 
confequence to his feeble band, efpecially as 
the one was under the command of Sebaftian 
Benalcazar, and the other of Hernando Soto, 15,11. 
officers not inferior in merit and reputation 
to any who had ferved in America. From 
Tumbez he proceeded to the river Piura, and May 16. 
in an advantageous llation near the mouth of 
it, he eflabliflied the firft Spanifh colony 
in Peru; to which he gave the name of 
St. Michael. 

’ P. Sancho ap. Ramuf. iii. p. 371. F. Herrera, dec. 4. 
lib. vii. c. 18. lib. is. c, i. Zarate, lib. ii. c. 2, 3. Xcrcr., 
p. i84,&c. 
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BOOK As PizaiTo continued to advance towards 
. f the centre of the Peruvian empire, he gradu- 
*J3»* ally received more full information concerning 
its extent and policy, ak well as the fituation 
of its affairs at that juncture. Without fome 
knowledge of thefe, he could not have con- 
dudled his operations with propriety; and 
without a fuitable attention to them, it is im- 
poffible to account for the progrels which the 
Spaniards bad already made, or to unfold the 
caules of their fubfequent fuccefs. 


State of the 

i*eiuvian 

Cinj)irc. 


At the time when the Spaniards invaded 
Peru, the dominions of its fovereignsiextended 
in length from north to fouth, above fifteen 
hundred miles along the Pacific ocean. Its 
breadth, from eaft to weft, was much lefs con- 
fiderable; being uniformly bounded by the 
vaft ridge of the Andes, ftretching from its 
one extremity to the other. Peru, like the 
reft of the. New World, was originally poC- 
felled by finall independent tribes, differing 
from each other in manners, and in their 
forms of rude policy. All, however, were 
fo little civilized, that, if the traditions con- 
cerning their mode of life, prelerved among 
their defcendants, deferve credit, they mull 
be clafl'ed among the moll unimproved fa- 
vages of America. Strangers to every fpecies 

of 
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of cultivation or regular induftry, without BOOK 
any fixed refidence,^ and unacquainted with . > 

thofe fentiraents and qbligations which form 
the firft bonds of foAal union, they are faid 
to have roamed about naked in the forefts, 
with which the country was then covered, 
more like wild beads than like men. After 
they had flruggled for feveral ages with the 
hardlhips and calamities which are inevitable 
in fuch a ftate, and when no circumllance 
feemed to indicate the approach of any un- 
common effort towards improvement, we are 
told that there appeared, on the banks of the 
lake Titiaca, a man and woman of majeftic 
form, clothed in decent garments. They de- 
clared themfelves to be children of the Sun, 
fent by their beneficent parent, who beheld 
with pity the miferies of the human race, to 
inftru6l and to reclaim them. At their per- 
fualion, enforced by reverence for the divinity 
in whofe name they were fuppofed to fpeak, 
feveral of the difperfed favages united toge- 
ther, and receiving their commands as hea- 
venly injunctions, followed them to Cuzco, 
where they fettled, and began to lay the 
foundations of a city. 

Man CO Capac and Mama Ocollo, for fuch 
Were the names of thofe extraordinary perfon- 

ages. 
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K ages, having thus colle6ted feme wandering 
tribes, formed that focial union, which, by 
multiplying the delire^, and uniting the ef- 
forts of the human fpedes, excites indullry, 
and leads to improvement. Manco Capac 
inftru6ted the men in agriculture, and other 
ufeful arts. Mama Ocollo taught the women 
to fpin and to weave. By the labour of the 
one fex, fubfiftence became lefs precarious j 
by that of the other, life was rendered more 
comfortable. After fecuring the obje6ls of 
firft necelfity in an infant date, by providing 
food, raiment, and habitations, for the rude 
people of whom he took charge, Manco Capac 
turned his attention towards introducing fuch 
laws and policy as might perpetuate their hap- 
pinefs. By his inftitutions, which fliall be 
more particularly explained hereafter, the 
various relations in private life were eftab- 
liflied, and the duties refulting from them 
preferibed with fuch propriety, as gradually 
formed a barbarous people to decency of 
manners. In public adminiRration, the func- 
tions of perfons in authority were fo precifely 
defined, and the fubordination of thofe under 
their jurifdi6tion maintained with fuch a Ready 
hand, that the fociety in which he prefided, 
foon affumed the afpe6l of a regular and well- 
governed Rate. I 

Thus, 
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Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was BOOK 
founded the empire of the Incas or Lords of . j 

Peru. At firft its extent was fmall. The ter- 

•* 

ritory of Manco CapSc did not reach aboye 
eight leagues from Cuzco. But within its nar- 
row. precincts he exercifed abfolute and un- 
controlled authority. His fucceflbrs, as their 
dominions extended, arrogated a fimilar jurif- 
didlion over the new fubje6ls which they 
acquired j the defpotifm of Alia vas not more 
Complete. The Incas were not only obeyed 
as moharchs, but revered as divinities. Their 
blood was held to be facred, and, by prohibit- 
ing intermarriages with the people, was never 
contaminated by mixing with that of any other 
race. The family, thus feparated from the 
reft of the nation, was diftinguilhed by pecu- 
liarities in drefs and ornaments, which it was 
unlawful for others to aflume. The monarch 
himfelf appeared with enfigns of royalty re- 
ferved for him alone ; and received from his 
fubjedls marks of obfequious homage and 
refpe<9;,which approached alraoft to adoration. 

But, among the Peruvians, this unbounded 
power qf their monarchs feems to have been 
uniformly accompanied with attention to the 
good of their fubjedts. It was not the rage of 
conquell, if we may believe the accounts of 
roL. in. K their 
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BOOK their countrymen, that prompted the Incas to 
extend their dominions, but the defire of dif- 
C53*- fufing the bleflings of divilization, and the 
knowledge of the arts 'which they pofiTelTed, 
among the barbarous people whom they re- 
duced. During a fucceffion of twelve mo- 
narchs, it is faid that not one deviated from 
this beneficent chara6ler'. 

When the Spaniards firil vifited the coaft of 
Peru, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and twenty-fix, Huana Capac, the twelfth 
monarch from the founder of the flate, was 
feated on the throne. He is reprefented as a 
prince diftinguifhed not only for the pacific 
virtues peculiar to the race, but eminent for 
his martial talents. By his victorious arms the 
kingdom of Quito was fubjeCled, a conqueft 
of fuch extent and importance as almofl dou- 
bled the power of the Peruvian empire. He 
was fond of refiding in the capital of that 
valuable province, which he had added to his 
dominions ; and, notwithftanding the ancient 
and fundamental law of tlie monarchy againft 
polluting the royal blood by any foreign al- 
liance, he mari'ied the daughter of the van- 
quiflied monarch of Quito. She bore him a 
fon named Atahualpa, whom, on his death at 

‘ CHeca de Leon, Chron. c. 44. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. 
c. 4. dec.;, lib. iii. c.!;*. 


Quito, 
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Quito, which feems to have happened about BOOK 
the year one thoufar\d five hundred and twenty- . , 

nine, he appointed fucceflbr in that king- 
dom, leaving the xeft of his dominions to 
Huafcar, his eldeft fon, by another of the royal 
race. Greatly as the Peruvians revered the 
memory of a monarch who had reigned with 
greater reputation and fplendour than any of 
his predeceflbrs, the dellination of Huana 
Capac concerning the fucceffion’, appeared fo 
repugnant to a maxim coeval with the empire, 
and founded on authority deemed facred, that 
it w'as no fooner known at Cuzco t!>an it ex- 
cited general difguft. Encouraged by thofe 
fentiments of his fubjedls, Huafcar required 
his brother to renounce the government of' 

Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful 
fuperior. But it had been the firft care of 
Atahualpa to gain a large body of troops which 
had accompanied his father to Quito. Thefe 
were the flower of the Peruvian warriors, to 
whofe valotir Huana Capac had been indebted 
for all his victories. Relying on their fupport, 
Atahualpa firft eluded his brother’s demand, 
and then marched againft him in hoftile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the 
title of the one founded on ancient ufage, and 
that of the other aflerted by the veteran troops, 

K 2 involved 
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BOOK involved Peru in civil war, a, calamity to which, 

. , under a fucceflion of virtuous princes, it had 

»J3»" hitherto been a ftrangeij' In fuch a contell 
the ilTue was obvious. The force of arms 
triumphed over the authority of laws. Ata- 
hualpa remained victorious, and made a cruel 
ufe of his victory. Confcious of the defeCt in 
his own title to the crown, he attempted to 
exterminate the royal race, by putting to death 
all the children of the Sun defcended from 
Manco Capac, whom he could feize either by 
force or ftratagem. From a political motive, 
the life of his unfortunate rival Huafcar, who 
had been taken prifoner in a battle which 
decided the fate of the empire, was prolonged 
for fome time, that by iffuing orders in his 
name, the ufurper might more eafily eflablifh 
his own authority 

Favourable When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Mat- 
grefs of thew, this civil war raged between the two 
Pumo. jjj-otJiers in its greateft fury. Had he made any 
hoflile attempt in his former vifit to Peru in the 
year one thoufand five hundred and twenty- 
feven, he mull then have encountered the force 
of a powerful ftate, united under a monarch, 
pofTelTed of capacity as well as courage, and 

Zarate, libi. c. 15. Vega, i. lib. ix. 'c. 12 and 32 — 
40. Herrera^ dec. 5. lib. i. c. 2. lib.iii. c. 17. 


unem- 
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unembarrafled with any care that could divert B o O I 
him from oppofing his progrefs. But at this . 
time, the two comp^itors, though they received ijs*' 

early accounts of tile arrival and violent pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards, were fo intent upon 
the operations of a war, which they deemed 
more interefting, that they paid no attention 
to the motions of an enemy, too inconliderable 
in number to excite any great alarm, and to 
whom, it would be eafy, as they imagined, to 
give a check when more at leifure. 

By this fortunate coincidence of events. He avail* 
whereof Pizarro could have no forefight, and of and advances 
which, from his defective mode of intercourfe 
with the people of the country, he remained 
long ignorant, he was permitted to carry on his 
operations unmolefled, and advanced to the 
centre of a great empire before one effort of its 
power was exerted to flop his career. During 
their progrefs, the Spaniards had acquiredfome 
imperfedt knowledge of this ftruggle between 
the twocontendingfadlions. Thefirfteomplete 
information with refpe6l to it, they received 
from melTengers whom Huafear fent to Pizarro, 
in order to folicit his aid againfl Atahualpa, 
whom he reprefented as a r^el and an ufurper 
Pizarro perceived at once the importance of 

" Zarate, lib. ii. c. 3. 

K 3 this 
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BOOK this intelligence, and forefaw fo clearly all the 
. . advantages which might be derived I'rom this 

ij 3 ». divided Hate of the'king'^fAm, which he had in- 
vaded, that without waiting for the reinforce- 
ment which he expe6led from Panama, he 
determined to pufh forward, while inteftine 
difcord put it out of the power of the Peru- 
vians to attack him with their whole force, and 
while, by taking part, as circumllances Ihould 
incline him, with one of the competitors, he 
might be enabled with greater eafe to crufh 
both. Enterprifing as the Spaniards of that 
age were in all their operations againil Ameri- 
cans, and diftinguifhed as Pizarro was among 
his countrymen for daring courage, we can 
hardly fuppofe, that after having proceeded 
hitherto flowly, and with much caution, he 
would have changed at once his fyllem of 
operation, and have ventured upon a meafure 
fo hazardous, without fome new motive or 
profpe6l to juflify it. 

statc^ofhu As he was obliged to divide his troops, in 
order to leave a garrifon in St. Michael, fuf- 
ficent to defend a ftation of equal importance 
as a place of retreat in cafe of any difaller, and 
as a port for receiving any fupplies which 
Ihould come from Panama, he began his march 
with a very flender and ill-accoutred train of 
followers. They confided of fixty-two horfe- 

men. 
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men *, and a hundred and two foot-foldiers, of ® O O * 

. ^ VI. 

whom twenty were armed .with crofs-bows, and 

three with muikets^ He ^irefiled his courfe 
towards Caxamalca, a fmall town at the dif- 
tance of twelve days march from St. Michael, 
where Atahualpa was encamped with a con- 
iiderable body of troops. Before he had pro- 
ceeded far, an officer difpatched by the Inca 
met him with a valuable prefent from that 
prince, *Bccompanied with a proffer of his alli- 
ance, and affurances of a friendly reception at 
Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the ufual 
artifice of his countrymen in America, pre- 
tended to come as the ambaffador of a very 
powerful monarch, and declared that he was 
now advancing with an intention to offer 
Atahualpha his aid againft thofe enemies who 
dilputed his title to the throne 

As the objedl of the Spaniards in entering idea.ofthe 
their country was altogether incomprehenfible Jon'cerning 
to the Peruvians, they had formed various con. ****’' 
jedlures concerning it, without being able to 
decide whether they Ihould confider their new 
guefts as beings of a fuperior nature, who had 
vifited them from fome beneficent motive, or as 

t ■> 

* See NOTE XIII. 

* Herrera, dec. 5. lib.'i. c. 3. Xerez, p. 189. 

K 4 formidable 
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BOOK formidable aveneers of their crimes and ene- 

VI . ® 

1 — _ ‘ mies to their repoJfe and liberty. The con- 

tinual profelfions of the ^^aniards, that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge 
of truth, and lead them in the way of happi- 
nefs, favoured the former opinion ; the out- 
rages which they committed, their rapaciouf- 
nefs and cruelty, were awful confirmations of 
the latter. While in this date of uncertainty, 
Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific intentions 
fo far removed all the Inca’s fears, that he 
determined to give him a friendly reception. 
In confequence of this refolution, the Spa- 
niards were allowed , to march in tranquillity 
acrofs the fandy defert between St. Michael 
and Motupe, where the inofl feeble effort of 
an enemy, added to the unavoidable diftrefles 
which they fullered in palling through that 
comfbrtlefs region, mufl have proved fatal to 
them *. From Motupe they advanced towards 
the mountains which encompafled the low 
country of Peru, and pafled through a defile 
fo narrow and inacceflible, that a few men 
might have defended it againft a numerous 
army. But here likewife, from the fame incon- 
liderate credulity of the Inca, the Spaniards 
^ met Aviti^no oppofition, and took quiet pof- 
fefiion of a fort erected for the fecurity of that 

Si See NOTE XIV. 

important 
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important ftation. As they now approached BOOK 
near to Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his . 

profeflions of friendilV^; ani as an evidence of *53»- 
their lincerity, fent tnem prefents of greater 
value than the former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took pof- Arrive »i 
feflion of a large court, on one lide of which 
was a houfe which the Spanilli hiftorians call a 
palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple of 
the Sun, the whole furrounded with a llrong 
rampart or wall of earth. When he had pofted 
his troops in this advantageous ftation, he diC- 
patclied his brother Ferdinand arid Hernando * 
Soto to the camp of Atahualpa, which was 
about a league diftant from the town. He 
inftru6led them to confirm the declaration 
which he had formerly made of his pacific 
dilpofition, and to defirc an interview with the 
Inca, that he might explain more f ully the in- 
tention of the Spaniards in viliting his country. 

They were treated with all the refpefitful 
hofpitality ufual among the Peruvians in the 
reception of their moft cordial friends, and 
Atahualpa promifed to vifit the Spanifh com- 
mander next day in his quarters. The decent 
deportment of the Peruvian monarch, the 
order of his court, and the reverence with 
which his fubjefils approached his perfon 

and 
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BOOK and obeyed his commands, aftoniftied thofe 
. f Spaniards, who had never met in America with 
any thing more dignifie^han the petty cazique 
of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes were Hill 
powerfiilly attracted by the vaft profufion of 
wealth which they obferved in the Inca’s camp. 
The rich ornaments worn by him and his 
attendants, the veflels of gold and filver in 
which the repaft offered to them was ferved up, 
the multitude of utenfils of every kind formed 
of thofe precious metals, opened prolpefts far 
exceeding any idea of opulence that an Euro., 
pcan of the fixteenth century could form. 

I’erfidious On their return to Caxamalca, while their 
Piiairo. minds were yet warm with admiration and 
defire of the wealth which they had beheld, 
they gave fuch a defcription of it to their 
countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a refolu- 
tion which he had already taken. From his 
own obfervation of American manners during 
his long fervice in the New World, as well as 
from the advantages which Cortes had derived 
from feizing Montezuma, he knew of what 
coniequence it was to have the Inca in his 
power. For this purpofe, he formed, a plan ap 
daring as it was perfidious. Notwithflanding 
the character that he had affumed of an ambaf- 
fador from a powerful monarch, who courted 


an 
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an alliance with the Inca, and in violation BOOK 
of the repeated offers which he had made to , . 

him of his own friendXJ^ip and afliflance, he ‘.un- 
determined to avail liimlfelf of the unfufpicious 
fimplicitj with which Atahualpa relied on his 
profeflions, and to feize the perfon of the Inca 
during tlie interview to which he had invited 
him. He prepared for the execution of his 
fcheme with the fame deliberate arrangement, 
and with as little compundlion, as if it had 
reflected no difgrace on himfelf or his country. 

He divided his cavalry into three fmall 
fquadrous, under the command of his brother 
Ferdinand, Soto, and Benalcazar ; his infantry 
wereformed in one body, except twenty of mofl 
tried courage, whom he kept near liis own 
perfon to fupport him in the dangerous fervice 
which he referved for himfelf; the artillery, 
confiding of two field-pieces *, and the crofs- 
bowmen, were placed oppofite to the avenue by 
which Atahualpa was to approach. All were 
commanded to keep within the fquare, and not 
to move until the fignal for action w'as given. 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp v^ifuyby 
was all in motion. But as Atahualpa was >i>« •«<;»■ 
felicitous to appear with the greatefl fplendour 
and magnificence in his firft interview with 


* Xerez, p.194. 


the 
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BOOK tlie ftrangers, the preparations for this were 
. ■ fo tedious, that the day was far advanced 

*53*. before he began his g^rch. Even then, left 
the order of the procelfion fliould be deranged, 
he moved fo flowly, that the Spaniards became 
impatient, and apprehenfive that fome fufpi- 
cion of their intention might be the caufe of 
this delay. In order to remove this Pizarro 
difpatched one of his officers with frefli af- 
furances of his friendly difpofition. At length 
the Inca approached. Firft of all appeared 
four hundred men, in an uniform drefs, as 
harbingers to clear the way before him. He 
himfelf, fitting on a throne or couch adorned 
with plumes of various colours, and almoft 
covered with plates of gold and filver enriched 
with precious ftones, was carried on the 
Ihoulders of his principal attendants. Behind 
him came fome chief officers of his court, 
carried in the fame manner. Several bands of 
fingersanddancersaccompanied this cavalcade; 
and the whole plain was covered with troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thoufand men. 

As the Inca drew near the Spanilh quarters, 
father Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expe- 
dition, advanced with a crucifix in one hand, 
and a breviary in the other, and in a long 
difcourfe explained to him the do6lrine of the 
creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the 

fufferings 


Strange ha- 
rangue of 
father Val- 
verde. 
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fulferings and refurreftion of Jefus Chrift, the BOOK 
appointment of St. Peter as (Jod’s vicegerent . y* . 
on earth, the tranfmifficNi of hiis apoftolic power « 53 »- 
by fucceffion to the Popes, the donation made 
to the King of Callile by Pope Alexander of 
all the regions of the New World. In confe- 
quence of all this, he required Atahualpa to 
embrace the Chrillian faith, to acknowledge 
the fuprerae juiifdidlion of the Pope, and to 
fubmit to the King of Caftile as his lawful Ib- 
vereign ; promifing, if he complied inftautly 
with this requilition, that the Caftilian mo- 
narch would prote6l his dominions, and per- 
mit him to continue in the exercife of his 
royal authority ; but if he Ihould impioufly 
refufe to obey this fummons, he denounced 
war againd him in his mafter’s name, and 
threatened him with the mod dreadful ede6ls 
of his vengeance. 

Tnrs drange harangue, unfolding deep myf- Reply ot the 
teries, and alluding to unknown fafts, of which 
no power of eloquence could have conveyed at 
once a didindl idea to an American, was fo 
lamely tranflated by an unlkilful interpreter, 
little acquainted with the idiom of the Spanifli 
tongue, and incapable of expreffing himfelf 
with propriety in the language of the Inca, 
that it’s general tenor was altogether incom- 
I prehen- 
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BOOK prehenfible to Atahuaipa. Some parts in |t, 
. . of more obvious ^neaninff, filled him with afto- 

I 5 J*.' nilhment and indign^on. His reply, how- 
ever, was temperate. Ho began with ob- 
ferving, that he was lord of the dominions 
over which he reigned by hereditary fuccef- 
fion ; and added, that he could not conceive 
how a foreign prieft Ihould pretend to difpofe 
of territories which did not belong to him ; 
that if fuch a prepoftcrous grant had been 
made, he, who was the rightful pofleflor, re- 
fufed to confirm it ; that lie had no inclination 
to renounce the religious inftitutions eftab- 
lilhed by his anceftors ; nor would he forfake 
the fervice of the Sun, the immortal divinity 
whom he and his people revered, in order to 
worlhip the God of the Spaniards, who was 
fubje6l to death ; that with refpe6l to other 
matters contained in his difeourfe, as he had 
never heard of them before, and did not now 
underftand their meaning, he delired to know 
where the prieft had learned things fo extra- 
ordinary. “ In this book,” anfwered Val- 
verde, reaching out to him his breviary. The 
Inca opened it eagerly, and turning over the 
leaves, lifted it to his ear : “ This,” fays he, 
“ is filent ; it tells me nothing ■” and threw 
it with difdain to the ground. The enraged 
monk, running towards his countrymen, cried 
lit out. 
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<^t, ** To arms> Chriftians, to arms ; the word BOOK 
of God is infulted } avenge this profanation on , • 

thofe impious dogs ^^3*- 

PiZAKRO, who, during this long conference, I'izarro at- 
had with difficulty reftrained his foldiers, eager Poruvinns, 
to feize the rich fpoils of which they had now 
fo near a view, immediately gave the fignal of 
affault. At once the martial mulic ftruck up, 
the cannon and mufleets began to fire, the 
horfe fallied out fiercely to the charge, the 
infantry rufhed on fword in hand. Tlie Pe- 
ruvians adonifhed at the fuddennefs of an 
attack which they did not expe6t, and dif- 
mayed with the deftruftive effeft of the fire-, 
arms, ,and the irrefiftible impreflion of the 
cavalry, fled with univerfal conllernation on 
every fide, without attempting either to annoy 
the enemy, or to defend themfelves. Pizarro, 
at the head of his chofen band, advanced 
directly towards the Incaj and though his 
nobles crowded around him with officious * 

zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while 
they vied one with another in facrificing their 
own lives, that they might cover the facred 
perfon of their fovereign, the Spaniards foon 
penetrated to the royal feat ; and Pizarro and fei/es 
feizing the Inca by the arm, dragged him to 


See NOTE XV. 


the 
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BOOK the ground, and carried him as a prifoner to his 
. - . quarters. The fate of the monarch increafed 
*53»' the precipitate flight^ lus followers. The 
Spaniards purfued them towards every quarter, 
and with deliberate and unrelenting barbarity 
continued to flaughter wretched fugitives, who 
never once offered to refift. The carnage did 
not ceafe until the clofe of day. Above four 
thoufand Peruvians were killed. Not a fingle 
Spaniard fell, nor was one wounded but Pi- 
zarro himfelf, whofe hand was flightly hurt 
by one of his own Ibldiers, while ftruggling 
eagerly to lay hold on the Inca'. 

The plunder of the field w'as rich beyond 
any idea which the Spaniards had yet formed 
concerning the wealth of Peru, and they were 
fb tranfported with the value of the acquifition, 
as well as the greatnefs of their fuccefs, that 
they palled the night in the extravagant exult- 
ation natural to indigent adventurers on fuch 
an extraordinary change of fortune. 

Dejeaioii of At fii'ft tlic captivc monarch could hardly 

the Inca, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

believe a calamity which hefolittle expelled to 
be real. But he fbon felt all the mifery of his 
fate, and the dejection into which he funk was 
in proportion to the height of grandeur from 


See NOTE XVI. 


which 
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which he had fallen. Pizarro, afraid of lofing BOOK 
all the advantages which he hoped to derive l— » 
from the pofleffion^f fuch a prifoner, la- 
boured to confole hinf witli profeflions of kin d- 
riefs and refpe£l, that correlponded ill with 
his actions. By refiding among the Spaniards, 
the Inca quickly difcovered their ruling paf- 
lion, which, indeed they were no-wife feli- 
citous to conceal, and by applying to that, 
made an attempt to recover his liberty. He HisufTcrof 
offered as a ranfom what afloniflied the Spani- 
ards, even after all they now knew concerning 
the opulence of his kingdom. The apartment 
in which he was confined was twenty-two 
feet in length and lixteen in breadth j he un- 
dertook to fill it with veffels of gold as high' 
as he could reach. Pizarro clofed eagerly 
with this tempting propofal, and a line was 
drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to 
mark the llipulated height to which the trea- 
fure was to rife. 

Atahualpa, tranfported with having ob- 
tained fome profpedl of liberty, took meafures 
inftantly for fulfilling his part of the agree- 
ment, by fending meffengers to Cuzco, Quito, 
and other places, where gold had been amaffed 
in largell quantities, either for adorning the 
temples of the gods, or the houfes of the Inca, 
to bring what was neceffary for completing his 
yoi. m. . L ranfom 
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K ranfom dire^lly to Caxamalca. Though Ata« 
hualpa was now in the cuftody of his enemies, 
yet fo much were the ^ruvians accuftomed 
to relpefil every mandate iflued by their fove- 


The Spa- 
niards vifit 
different 
provinces. 


reign. 


that his orders were executed with the 


greateft alacrity. Soothed with hope§ of re- 
covering his liberty by this means, the fubje^ls 
of the Inca were afraid of endangering his life 
by forming any other fcheme for his relief ; 
and though the force of the empire was ftill 
entire, no preparations were made, and no 
army affembled to avenge their own wrongs or 
thofe of their monarch"*. The Spaniards re- 
mained in Caxamalca tranquil andunmolelled. 
Small detachments of their number marched 
into remote provinces of the empire, and, in- 
Head of meeting with any oppolition, were 
every where received with marks of the moll 
fubmilfive relpedl'. 


AimaRio Incoksideeable as tliofo parties were, and 

arrives with • i i ^ n 

a reinforce- cielirous as PizaiTo might DC to Obtain feme 
knowledge of the interior Hate of the country, 
he could not have ventured upon any diminu- 
pccember. tiott of his main body, if he had not about this 
time received an account of Almagro’s having 
landed at St. Michael with fuch a reinforce- 
ment as would almoft double the number of 


* Xerez, aoj. * See NOTE XVII. 

his 
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his followers C The arrival of this long-ex- B O o iC 
pe61;ed fuccour was not mor.e agreeable to the ■_ J 
Spaniards than alarming to the Inca. |Ie faw 
the power of his enemies encreafe ; and as he 
knew neither the fource whence they derived 
their fupplies, nor the means by which they 
were conveyed to Peru, he could not forefee 
to what a height the inundation that poured in 
upon his dominions might rife. While dif- . 

^ 1 ^ 1 /» Hualcar put 

quieted with fuch apprehenuons, he learned to death, 
that fome Spaniards, in their way to Cuzco, 
had vifited his brother Huafcar in the place 
where he kept him confined, and that the cap- 
tive prince had reprefented to them the juftice 
of his own caufe, and as an inducement to 
elpoufe it, had promifed them a quantity of 
treafure greatly beyond that which Atahualpa 
had engaged to pay for his ranfom. If the 
Spaniards ftiould liften to this propofal, Ata- 
hualpa perceived his own deftru6lion to be in- 
evitable ; and fufpe6ting that their inlatiable 
third for gold would tempt them to lend a fa- 
vourable ear to it, he determined to facrifice 
his brother’s life, that he might fave his own j 
and .his orders for this purpofe were executed, 
like all his other commands, with fcrupulous 
pun^uality*. 

^ Xerez» 204. Herrera, 4 ec. 5* lib. iii. c* 1,2. 

* Zarate, lib. ii. c, Gomara Hift» c. l IJ. Herrera, 
dec. 5. lib. iii. c.2. 
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BOOK Meanwhile, Indians daily arrived at Caxa- 
^ . malca from different parts of the kingdom, 

loaded with treafure. ^ great part of the fti- 
iiiards make pulated quantity was now amalTed, and Ata- 
the I’poil, hualpa allured the Spaniards, that the only thing 

wh ich prevented the whole from being brought 
in, was the remotenefs of the provinces where 
it was depofited. But fuch vail piles of gold 
prefented continually to the view of needy 
foldiers, had fo inflamed their avarice, that it 
was impoflible any longer to rellrain their im- 
patience to obtain pofleflion of this rich booty. 
Orders were given for melting down the whole, 
except fome pieces of curious fabric, referved 
as a prefent for the Empei'or. After fetting 
apart the fifth due to the crown, and a hundred 
thoufand pefos as a donative to the foldiers 
wliich arrived with Almagro, there remained 
one million five hundred and twenty-eight 
thoufand five hundred pefos to Pizarro and 
July 25- his followers. The feftival of St. James, 
the patron faint of Spain, was the day chofen 
for the partition of this enormous fura, and 
the manner of conducting it llrongly marks 
the llrange alliance of fanaticifm with ava- 
rice, which I have more than once had oc- 
cafion to point out as a ftriking feature in 
the character of the conquerors of the New 
World. Though alTembled to divide the Ipoils 
of an innocent people, procured by' deceit, 
16 extortion. 
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extortion, and cruelty, the tranfadlion began 
with a Iblenan invocation of the name of 
God", as if they cculd hdve expelled the 
guidance of Heaven* in diftributing thofa 
wages of iniquity. In this divifion above eight 
thoufand pefos, at that time not inferior in 
effedlive value to as many pounds fterling in 
the prefent century, fell to the fliare of each 
horfemaiP, and half that fum to each foot fol- 
dier. Pizarro himfelf, and his officers, re- 
ceived dividends in proportion- to the dignity 
of their rank. 

Theee is no example in hillory of fuch a 
fudden acquifition of wealth by military fer- 
vice, nor was ever a fum fo great divided 
among fo fmall a number of foldiers. Many 
of them having received a recompence for 
their fervices far beyond their inofl fanguine 
hopes, were fo impatient to retire from fa- 
tigue and danger, in order to fpend the re- 
mainder of thgir days in their native country 
in eafe and opulence, that they demanded 
their difeharge with clamorous importunity. 
Pizarro, fenfible that from fuch men he could 
expefil neither enterprife in action nor forti- 
tude in fuffering, and perfuaded that where- 
ever they went the difplay of their riches 

^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii, c. 5. 
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BOOK woijld allui^ adventurers, lefs opulent, but 

V , — ' more hardy, to his ftandard, granted their 
WJ3- liiit without reluctance, and permitted above 
lixty of them to accompany his brother Fer- 
dinand, whom he fent to Spain with an ac- 
count of his fuccefe, and the prefent deftined 
for the Emperor *. 

The rnca Spaniards having divided among them 

demaiifis liis i o o 

liberty in ti'eafure amafled for the Inca’s ranfom, he 
infifled with them to fulfil their promife of 
letting him at liberty. But nothing was far- 
ther from Pizarro’s thoughts. During his 
long fervice in the New World, he had imbibed 
thofe ideas and maxims of his fellow-foldiers, 
which led them to confider its inhabitants as 
* an inferior race, neither worthy of the name, 
nor intitled to the rights, of men. In his corn- 
pad with Atahualpa, he had no other objeCt 
than to amufe his captive with fuch a profpeCl 
of recovering his liberty, as might induce him 
to lend all the aid of his authority towards 
collecting the wealth of his kingdom. Having 
now accomplillied this, he no longer regarded 
his plighted faith ; and at the very time when 
the credulous Prince hoped to be replaced on 
his throne, he had fecretly refolved to bereave 
him of Ufe. Many circumftances feem to have 
concurred in prompting him to this aClion, 

> Herrera, dec.5. lib.iiL c.4. Vega, p. 2. lib. i. c.38. 
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the moft criminal and atrocious that ftains the BOOK 


Spanifli name, amidil all the deeds of violence 
committed in carrying on the conqueft of the 



New World. 


Though Pizarro had feized the Inca, in He and the 

Spaniards 

imitation of Cortes’s conduct towai'ds the mmuaiiy 

jealouf# 

Mexican monarch, he did not poffefs talents 
for carrying on the fame, artful plan of policy. 
Deftitute of the temper and addrefs reqUifite 
for gaining the confidence of his prifoner, he 
never reaped all the advantages which might 
have been derived from being mafter of his 
perfon and authority. Atahualpa was, indeed, 
a prince of greater abilities and difcernment 
than Montezuma, and feems to have pene- 
trated more thoroughly into the charadler and 
intentions of the Spaniards. Mutual fulpi- 
cion and diftruft accordingly took place be- 
tween them. The ftridt attention with which 
it was necelTary to guard a captive of fuch 
importance, greatly increafed the fatigue of 
military duty. The utility of keeping, him 
appeared inconfiderable ; and Pizarro felt him 
as an incumbrance, from which he wilhed to 
be delivered 


Alhagbo and his followers had made a de- Aimagro 

and his fol- 

mand of an equal lhare in the Inca’s ranfom j lowm de. 

mand his life, 

^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib.iii. c.4. 
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BOOK and though Pizarro had beftowed upon the 
^ . private men the large gratuity which I have 

isij- mentioned, and endeavoured to footh their 
leader by prefents of great value, they Hill 
. continued diffatisfied. They were apprehen- 
five, that as long as Atahualpa remained a 
prifoner, Pizarro’ s foldiers would apply what- 
ever treafure Ihould be acquired, to make up 
what was wanting of the quantity llipulated 
for his ranlbm, and under that pretext exclude 
them from any part of it. They infifted 
eagerly on putting the Inca to death, that all 
the adventurers in Peru might thereafter be 
on an equal footing’. 

Motives PizAUEo himfclf began to be alarmed 

vhicli in- /v» i t *1 

duccd Pi- With accounts of forces affembung in the 
fcnt. remote provinces of the empire, and lulpecled 
Atahualpa of having iflued orders for that 
purpofe. Thefe fears and fufpicions were 
artfully increafed by Philippillo, one of the 
Indians whom Pizarro had carried off from 
' Tumbez in the year one thoufand five hun- 
dred arid twenty-feven, and whom he em- 
ployed as an interpreter. The fonftion 
which he performed admitting thi| man to 
familiar intercourfe with the captive mdnarch, 
heprefuroed, notwithflanding the meannefsof 

> Zarate, lib. ii. c. 7, Vega, p. 2. lib. i. c. 7, Herrera, 
dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 4. 

hi| 
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his birth, to raife his affe^lions to a Coija^ or B 
defcendant of the Sun, oije of Atahualpa’s 
wives ; and feeing ncv profpeft of gratifying 
that paflion during the life of the monarch, he 
endeavoured to fill the ears of the Spaniards 
with fuch accounts of the Inca’s fecret defigns 
and preparations, as might awaken their jea- 
loufy, and incite them to cut him off. 

While Almagro and his followers openly 
demanded the life of the Inca, and Pliilippillo 
laboured to ruin him by private machinations, 
that unhappy prince inadvertently contributed 
to haften his own fate. During his confine- 
ment he had attached himfelf with peculiar 
afiefilion to Ferdinand Pizarro and Hernando 
Sotd ; who, as they were perfons of birth and 
education fuperior to the rough adventurers 
with whom they ferved, were accuftomed to 
behave with more decency and attention to 
the captive monarch. Soothed with this re- 
fpe6l from perfons of fuch high rank, he de- 
lighted in their fociety. But in the prefence 
of the governor he was always uneafy and 
overawed. This dread foon came to be mingled 
■with con|pmpt. Among all the European arts, 
what he admired moft was tl^at of reading and 
writing ; and he long deliberated with himfelfi 
whether he Ihould regard it as a natural or 
acquired talent. In ord.er to determine this. 
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B o o K be deilred one of the foldiers, who guarded 
. ■ him, to write th^narae of God on the nail of 

1533. his thumb. This he ^ewed fucceffively to 
ieveral Spaniards, aiking its meaning ; and to 
bis amazement, they all, without hefitation, 
Returned the fame anfwer. At length Pizarro 
entered ; and on prefenting it to him, he 
bluftied, and with forae confufion was obliged 
to acknowledge his ignorance. From that 
moment, Atahualpa confidered him as a mean 
perfon, lefs inftru6led than his own foldiers j 
and he had not addrefs enough to conceal the 
, fentiments with which this difcovery infpired 

him. To be the object of a barbarian’s fcorn, 
not only mortified the pride of Pizarro, but 
excited fuch refentment in his bread, as added 
force to all the other confiderations which 
prompted him to put the Inca to death”. 

His trial. But in order to give fome colour of judice 
' to this violent action, and that he himfelf 

might be exempted from danding fingly re- 
fponfible for the commifiion of it, Pizarro re- 
folved to try the Inca with all the formalities 
. obferved in the criminal coui*ts of Spain. Pi- 
zarro himfelf, and Almagro, with two affidants, 
were appointed judges, with full power to ac- 
, quit or to condemn ; an attorney-general was 

" Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 4. Vega, p. n. lib. i. c. 38. 

named 
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nam^ to carry on the, profecution in the B O o K 
King’s name ; counfellors were chofen to af. 
fift the prifoner in his defence ; and clerks 
were ordained to record the proceedings of 
court. Before this flrange tribunal, a charge 
was exhibited iliil more amazing. It confided 
of various articles ; that Atahualpa, though a 
baflard, had dlfpofTeffed^e rightful owner of 
the throne, and ufurped the regal power; that 
he had put his brother and lawful fovereign to 
death ; that he was an idolater, and had not 
only permitted, but commanded the ofiering 
of human facrifices ; that he had a great num- 
ber of concubines ; that lince his imprifbn- 
ment he had walled and embezzled the royal 
treafures, which now belonged of right to the 
fonquerors ; that he had incited his fubjedls 
to take arms againfl the Spaniards. On thefe 
heads of accufation, fome of which are fo ludi- 
crous, others fo abfurd, that the effrontery of 
Pizarro, in making them the foundation of a 
ferious procedure, is not lefs furprifing than 
his injuftice, did this flrange court go on to 
try the fovereign of a great empire, over whom 
it had no jurifdifilion. With relpe6l to each 
of the articles, witnelTes were examined ; but 
as they delivered their evidence in their na- 
tive tipigue, Philippillo had it in his power to * 
give their words whatever turn befl fuited his 

male- 
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BOOK malevolent intentions. To judges predeter- 
■ imned in their opinion, this evidence appeared 
^**fficient. They pronounced Atahualpa guilty, 
d*ma^, condemned him to be burnt alive. Friar 

Valverde prollituted the authority of his fa* 
cred function to confirm this fentence, and by 
his fignature warranted it to be.juft. Afto- 
nilhed at his fate, At^ualpa endeavoured to 
avert it by tears, by promifes, and by entrea- 
ties, that he might be fent to Spain, where a 
monarch would be the arbiter of his lot. But 
pity never touched the unfeeling heart of Pi- 
zarro. He ordered him to be led inftantly to 
execution ; and, what added to the bitternefs 
of his iall moments, the fame monk who had 
juft, ratified his doom, offered to confole, and 
attempted to convert him. The moft power- 
ful argument Valverde employed to prevail 
with him to embrace the Chriftian faith, was 
a promife of mitigation in his punilhment. 
The dread of a cruel death extorted from the 
trembling victim a defire of receiving baptifm. 
The ceremony was performed ; and Atahu- 

and ex»- alpa, inftead of being burnt, was ftrangled at 
cuud. ftake ". 


• Zarate, lib. ii. c. 7. Xerez, p. 233. Vega, p. ii. 
lib. i. c. 36, 37. Gomara Hift. c. 117. Herrera^dec. 3. 
lib. iii. c. 4. 
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Happily for the credit of the Spanifli na- book 
tion, even among the profligate adventurei s ^ 
which it fent forth to conquer and defolate 1533. 
the New World, there were perfons who re- S^ianiards 
tained forae tinfture of the Caftilian genero- ajainft it. 
lity and honour. Though; before the trial of 
Atahualpa, Ferdinand Pizarro had fet out for 
Spain, and Soto was fen^on a feparate com- 
mand at a diilance from Caxamalca, this 
odious tranfa6lion was not carried on without 
cenfure and oppofltion. Several officers, and 
among thofe Ibme of the greateft reputation 
and moil reipedlable families in the fervice, 
not only remonftrated, but protefted againfl 
this raeafure of their general, as difgraceful 
to their country, as repugnant to every maxim 
of equity, as a violation of public faith, and 
an ufurpation of jurifdidlion over an inde- 
pendent monarch, to which they had no title. 

But their laudable endeavours were vain. 
Numbers, and the opinion of ilich as held 
every thing to be lawful which they deemed 
advantageous, prevailed. Hillory, however, 
records even the unfuccefsful exertions of 
virtue with applaufe ; and the Spanifli writers, 
in relating events where the valour of their 
nation is more confpicuous than its humanity* 
have not failed to preferve the names of thofe 
who made this laudable eflSirt to fave their 

country 
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BOOK Country from the infamy of having perpetrated 
i_ crime". 

1 / 33 - . 

DiiMotion On the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro in- 
miwMd’ veiled one of his fons with the enfigns of 
royalty, hoping that a young man without 
experience might prove a more paffive in- 
llrument in his hands, than an ambitious 
monarch, who had been accuftomed to inde* 
pendent command. The people of Cuzco, and 
the adjacent country, acknowledged Manco 
Capac, a brother of Huafcar, as Inca’’. But 
neither poffefled the authority which belonged 
to a fovereign of Peru. The violent c^jivul* 
lions into which the empire had been thrown, 
firft by the civil war between the two bro- 
thers, and then by the invalion of the Spa- 
niards, had not only deranged the order of the 
Peruvian government, but almoft diflblved its 
frame. When they beheld their monarch a 
captive in the power of llrangers, a;nd at laft 
fuffering an ignominious death, the people in 
feveral provinces, as if they had been fet free 
from every reftraint of law and decency, broke 
out into the moft licentious exceffes’. So 

® Vega, p. II. lib. L c. 37. Xerez, Herret^ 

dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 5. 

» Vega, p. II. lib. ii. c. 7. 

s Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c. 13. Kb. iii. c. 5. 

many 
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many defcendants of the Sun, after being b o o ] 
treated with the utmoft indignity, had been cut ^ 
off by Atahualpa, that. ^ not only their influence *531* 
in the ftate diminiflied with their number, but 
the accuflomed reverence for that facred race 
fenfibly decreafed. In confequence of this 
ftate of things, ambitious men in different 
parts of the empire afpired to independent 
authority, and ufurped jurifdi 6 tion to which 
they had no title. The general who corh- 
raanded for Atahualpa in Quito, feized the 
brother and children Vf his mafter, put them 
to a cruel death, and difclaiming any connec- 
tion with either Inca, endeavoured to eftablilh 
a feparate kingdom for himfelf ^ 

The Spaniards, with pleafure, beheld the piVan-od- 
fpirit of difcord diffufing itfelf, and the vigour 
of government relaxing among the Peruvians. 

They confidered thofe diforders as fymptoms 
of a ftate haftening towards its diffolution. 

Pizarro no longer hefitated to advance towards 
Cuzco, and he had received fuch confiderable 
reinforcements, that he could venture, with 
little danger, to penetrate fo far ihto the in- 
terior part of the country. ' The account of 
the wealth acquired at Caxamalca operated as 
he had forefeen. No fooner did his brother 

' Zarate, ii. c.8. Vega, p. ii. lib. ii. c. 3, 4. 

12 Ferdinant^ ■ 
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B o O K FerdinMid, with the officers and foldiers to 
^ . whom he had given their difcharge after the 

JJ33. partition of the fnca's^ ranfora, arrive at Pa- 
nama, and difplay their riches in the view of 
their afloniflied countrymen, than fame Ipread 
the account with fuch exaggetation through 
all the Spanilh fettlements on the South Sea, 
that the governors of Guatimala, Panama, and 
Nicaragua, could hardly reftrain the people 
under their jurifdi 6 tion, from abandoning 
their pofleffions, and crowding to that inex- 
, hauflible fource of wealth which feemed to be 
opened in Peru In Ipite of every checlc and 
regulation, fuch numbers reforted thither, 
that Pizarro began his march at the head of 
five hundred men, after leaving a confiderable 
garrifon in St. Michael, under the command 
of Benalcazar. The Peruvians had aflembled 
fome large bodies of troops to oppofe his pro- 
grefs. Several fierce encounters happened. 
But they terminated like all the adlions in 
America j a few Spaniards were killed or 
wounded ; the natives were put to flight 
with incredible daughter. At length Pi- 
zari’o forced his way to Cuzco, and took 
quiet pofleffion of that capital. The riches 
found there, even after all that the natives 
had carried off' and concealed, either from a 

' Gomara Hift. c. 125. Vega, p. i*. lib. ii. c. i. 
Herrera, dec. p. lib. iii. c. 5. * 

fimer. 
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A|perftitious veneration for the ornaments of B o O K 
their temples, or out of hatred to their rapa- . 

cious conquerors, ejjceed in value what had »i 3 J' 
been received as Atahualpa’s ranfom. But as 
the Spaniards were now accuftomed to the 
wealth of the country, and it came to be par- 
celled out among a great number of adven- 
turers, this dividend did not excite the fame 
furprife, either from.novelty, or the largenefe 
of the fum that fell to the fhare of each indi- 
vidual 

During the march to Cuzco, that fon of 
Atahualpa whom Pizarro treated as Inca, 
died j and as the Spaniards fubllituted no 
perfon in his place, the title of Manco Capac 
feems to have been univerfally recognized 

While his fellow-foldiers were thus em- Quito c»b. 
ployed, Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, 
an able and enterprifing officer, was aihamed 
of remaining inacSlive, and impatient to have 
his name diftinguiffied among the difcoverers 
and conquerors of the New World. The fea- 
fonable arrival of a frefti body of recruits from 
Panama and Nicaragua, put it in his power to 
gratify this paffion. Leaving a fufficient force 
to prote6l the infant fettlement entrufted to 

‘ See NOTE XVIII. “ Herrera, dec. j. lib. v. c.a. 

rat. III. M his 
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® K his care, he placed himfelf at the head of 

reft, and fet out to attempt tlie redu^ion of 
»J33- Quito, where, acc'ordinff to the report of the 
natives, Atahualpa had left the greateft part 
of his treafure. Notwithftanding the diftance 
of that city from St. Micliael, the difficulty of 
marching through a mountainous country co- 
vered with woods, and the frequent and fierce 
attacks of the heft troops in Peru, commanded 
by a fkilful leader, the valour, good conduct, 
and perfeverance of Benalcazar furmounted 
every obftacle, and he entered Quito with his 
vi^orious troops. But they met with a cruel 
mortification there. The natives, now ac- 
quainted to their fbrrow with the predominant 
paffion of their invaders, and knowing how to 
difappoint it, had carried of all thofe trea- 
fures, the profpefl of which had prompted 
them to undertake this arduous expedition, 
and had fupported them under all the dangers 
and hardfliips wherewith they had to ftruggle 
in carrying it on 

Aivartdo’s Benalcaxar was Hot the only Spanifli leader 

expedition* 

who attacked the kingdom of Quito. The 
fame of its riches attra6led a more powerful 
enemy. Pedro de Alvarado, who had diC- 

*' Zarate, lib. it. c. 9. Vega, p. ti. lib. ii. c. 9. Her- 
rera, dec. 5. lib. ir. c.ii, 12. lib. y. c. 2, lib. vi. c.3. 

tinguiihed 
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tinguiflied himfelf fo eminently in the conqueft b O 0 » 
of Mexico, having obtaine 4 the government of 
Guatimala as a recompence for his valour, foon 1533. 
became difgufted with a life of uniform tran- 
quillity, and longed to be again engaged in the 
buftle of military fervice. The glory and 
wealth acquired by the conquex'ors of Peru 
heightened this paflion, and gave it a deter- 
mined direction. Believing, or pretending to 
believe, that the kingdom of Quito did not lie 
within the limits of the province allotted to 
Pizarro, he refolved to invade it. The high 
reputation of the commander allured volun- 
teers from every quarter. He embarked with 
five hundred men, of whom above two hun- 
dred were of fuch diftin6lion as to ferve on 
horfeback. He landed at Puerto Viejo, and 
without fufficient knowledge of the country, 
or proper guides to conduct him, attempted to 
march directly to Quito, by following the 
courfe of the river Guayquil, and croffing the 
ridge of the Andes towards its head. But in 
this route, one of the moil impracticable in all 
America, his troops endured fuch fatigue in 
forcing their way through forells and marflies 
on the low grounds, and fuffered fo mucli 
from exceliive cold when they began to afceiid 
the mountains, that before they reached the 
plain of Quito, a fifth part of the men and 
M 2 half 
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BOOK half their horfes died, and the reft were fo 

I much diipirited andworn out, as to be alraoft 

*533* unfit for fervice *. There they met with a 
body, not of Indians but of Spaniards, drawn 
in hoftile array againft them. Pizarro having 
received an account of Alvarado's armament, 
had detached Almagro with forae troops to 
oppofe this formidable invader of his jurifdic- 
tion ; and thefe were joined by Benalcazar 
and his victorious party. Alvarado, though 
furprifed at the fight of enemies whom he did 
not expeCl, advanced boldly to the charge. 
But, by the interpofition of fome moderate 
men in each party, an amicable accommoda- 
tion took place ; and the fatal period, when 
Spaniards fufpended their conquefts to embrue 
their hands in the blood of their countrymen, 
was poftponed a few years. Alvarado engaged 
to return to his government, upon Almagro’s 
paying him a hundi'ed tboufand pefos to de- 
fray the expence of his armament. Moft of 
his followers remained in the country j and an 
expedition, which threatened Pizarro and his 
col(Hiy with ruin, contributed to augment its 
ftrength 

* See NOTE XIX. 

» Zarate, lib. ii, c. 10— 13. Vega, p. ii. lib. ii. c. i, 2. 
9, &c. ^mara Hill, c.126, &c. Remefal Hift. Guati- 
inal. Ub. ui. c. 6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi.- c. i. 2. •}, 8. 

By 
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By this time Ferdinand Pizarro had landed book 
in Sf^iin. The iramenfe quantities of gold and 
filvt|. which he imported*, filled the kingdom ms.). 
with no lefs ailonifliment than they had excited conferred on 
in Panama and the adjacent provinces. Pi- Almagro. 
zarro was received by the Emperor with the 
attention due to the bearer of a prefent fo rich, 
as to exceed any idea which the Spaniards had 
formed concerning the value of their acqui- 
fitions in America, even after they had been 
ten years mafters of Mexico. Jn recompence 
of his brother’s fervices, his authority was con- 
firmed with new powers and privileges, and 
the addition of feventy leagues, extending 
along the coatl, to the fouthward of the terri- 
tory granted in his former patent. Almagro re- 
ceived the honours which he hadfolongdefired. 

The title of adelantado, or governor, was con- 
ferred upon him, with jurifdi<3:ion overtwohun- 
dred leagues of country, ftretching beyond the 
fouthernlimitsoftheprovince allotted toPizarro. 
Ferdinand himfelf did not go unrewarded. He 
was admitted into the military order of St. Jago, 
a diftinfition always acceptable to a Spanilh gen- 
tleman, and foon fet out on his return to Peru, 
accompa..lL'd by many perfons of higher rank 
than had yet ferved in that country*. 

* See NOTE XX. 

• Zarate, lib. iii, c. 3. Vega, p. 1 1. lib. ii. e. ip] Her- 
rera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 13. 
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® o o K Some account of his negociations reached 
Peru before he arrived there hitnfelf. Alma- 
S*"® nofooner learned tha£ he had obtained the 
beweeHn ’“^yal grant of an independent government, 
Aimapo pretending that Cuzco, the imperial re- 

lidence of the Incas, lay within its boundaries, 
he attempted to render himfelf mafter of that 
important llation. Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro 
prepared to oppofe him. Each of the contend- 
ing parties was fupported by powerful adhe- 
rents, and the difpute was on the point of be- 
ing terminated by the Iword, when Francis Pi- 
zarro arrived in the capital. The reconciliation 
between him and Almagro had never been 
cordial. The treachery of Pizarro in engroffing 
to himfelf all the honours and emolunaents, 
which ought to have been divided with his 
aflbciate, was always prefent in both their 
thoughts. The former, confcious of his own 
perfidy, did not expe6l forgivenefs ; the latter, 
feeling that he had been deceived, was impa- 
tient to be avenged; and though avarice and 
ambition had induced them not only to dilTem- 
ble their fenthnents, but even to a&, in conceit 
while in purfuit of wealth and power, no fooner 
did they obtain pofiTeffion of thefe, than the 
fame pafiions which had formed tliis temporary 
union, gave rife to jealoufy and difcord. To 
each of them was attached a fmall band of in- 
terelled* dependents, who, with the malicious 

art 
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art peculiar to fuch men, heightened their fuf- BOOK 
j)icions, and magnified evhry appearance of . f 
offence. But with all thofe feeds of enmity in »-S34. 
their minds, and thus afllduoufly cheriflied, 
each was fo thoroughly acquainted with the 
abilities and courage of his rival, that they 
equally dreaded the confequences of an open 
rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pizarro at 
Cuzco, and the addrefs mingled with firmnefs 
which he manifefted in his expoftulations with 
Almagro and his partizans, averted that evil 
for the prefent. A new reconciliation took 
place; the chief article of which was, that Al- 
magro Ihould attempt the conquell of Chili ; 
and if he did not find in that province an ella- 
Tjlilhment adequate to his merit and expe6ta- 
tions, Pizarro, by way of indemnification, 
fliould yield up to him a part of Peru. This Juno u. 
new agreement, though confirmed with the 
fame facred folemnities as their firll contra 61 :, 
was obferved with as little fidelity”. 

Soon afterhe concluded this important tranf Regulations 
action, Pizarro marched back to the c'ountries 
on the fea-coaft, and as he now enjoyed an in- 
terval of trail quill ity , undifturbed by any enemy, 
either Spanifli or Indian, he applied himfelfwith 
thatperfevering ardour, which dillinguiflies his 

” Zarate, lib.ii. c. 13. Vega, p.ii. lib.ii. c. 19. Renzo, 
lib.iii. C.6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vii. C.8. 
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W34. 


Foundation 
of Lima. 


character, to introduce aform of regular govern- 
ment into the extenfive provinces fubje6l to his 
authority. Though ill qualifiedby his education 
to enter into any difquifition concerning the 
principles of civil policy, and little accuftomed 
by his former habits of life to attend to its ar- 
rangements, his natural fagacity fupplied the 
want both of fcience and experience. He diftri- 
buted the country into various diftridls ; he 
appointed proper magiftrates to prefide in 
each; and eftabliftied regulations concerning 
the adminiflration of jullice, the colle6lion of 
the royal revenue, the working of the mines, 
and the treatment ofthe Indians, extremely Am- 
ple, but well calculated to promote the public 
profperity. But, though, for the prefent, he 
adapted his plan to the infant ftate of his colo- 
ny, his alpiring mind looked forward to its fu- 
ture grandeur. He confidered himfelf as lay- 
ing the foundation of a great empire, and de- 
liberated long, and with much folicitude, in 
what place he fhould fix the feat of government. 
Cuzco, the imperial city of the Incas, was 
fituated in a corner of the empire, above four 
hundred miles from the fea, and much farther 
from Quito, a province of whofe value he 
had formed an high idea. No other fettle- 
ment of the Peruvians was fo confiderable as 
to merit the name of a town, or to allure the 
Spaniards to fix their refidence in it. But 

in 
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in marching through the country, Pizarro book 
had been llruck with the beauty and fertility . ^ 

of the valley of Rimad, one of the moft exten- *5j4. 
live and belt cultivated in Peru. There, on 
the banks of a fmall river, of the lame name 
with the vale which it waters and enriches, at 
the dillance of fix miles from Callao, the moll 
commodious harbour in the Pacific ocean, he 
founded a city which he dellined to be ,the 
capital of his government. He gave it the ts^s- 
name of Ciudad de los Reyes, either from the 
circumllance of having laid the firft Hone, at 
that feafon when the church celebrates the 
fellival of the Three Kings, or, as is more 
probable, in honour of Juana and Charles, the 
joint fovereigns of Callile. This name it ftill 
retains among the Spaniards, in all legal and 
formal deeds; but it is better known to fo- 
reigners by that of Lima, a corruption of the 
ancient appellation of the valley in which it is 
fituated. Under his infpedlion, the buildings 
advanced with fuch rapidity, that it foon af- 
fumed the form of a city, which, by a magnifi- 
cent palace that he eredled for himfelf, and by 
the llately houfes built by feveral of his of- * 
ficers, gave, even in its infancy, fome indica- 
tion of its fubfequent grandeur'. 


^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 12. lib. vii. c. 13. Calancho 
Coronica, lib. i. c. 37. Barneuvo, Lima fundata, ii. 294. 
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BOOK III confequence of what had been agreed 
•mth Pizarro, Almagro began his march towards 
Aim4ro‘in. Chili; afld as he poflefled in an ehiinent degree 
«4e. Chili. virtues moll admired by foldiers, boundlefs 
liberality and fearlels courage, his flandard was 
followed by five hundred and feventy men, the 
greateft body of Europeans that had hitherto 
been affembled in Peru. From impatience to 
finilh the expedition, or from that contempt of 
hardfliip and danger acquired by all the Spa- 
niards who had ferved long in America, Al- 
magro, inftead of advancing along tJie level 
country on the coaft, chofe to march acrofs the 
mountains by a route that was Ihorter indeed, 
but almoft: imprafticable. In this attempt his 
troops were expofed to every calamity which 
men can fuflTer, from fatigue, from famine, and 
from the rigour of the climate in thofe ele- 
vated regions of the torrid zone, where the 
degree of cold is hardly inferior to what is felt 
within’ the polar circle. Many of them pe- 
rilhed ; and thefurvivors, when they defcended 
irito-the fertile plains of Chili, had neW diffi- 
culties to encounter. They found there a race 
of men very different from tne people of Peru, 
intrepid, hardy, independent, and in their 
bodily conftitution, as well as vigour of fpirit, 
nearly refembling the warlike tribes in North 
America. Though filled with wonder at the 
firft appearance of the Spaniards, and. Hill 

more 
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more aftoniflied at the operations of their book 
cavalry and the effe6ls of their fire-arms, the , . 

Chilefe foon recovered* fo far from their fur- 153J, 
prize, as not only to defend thetttfeives with 
obftinacy, but to attack their new enemies 
with more determined fiercenefs than any 
American nation had hitlverto difcovered. 

The Spaniards, however, continued to pene- 
trate into the country, and collefted fome con- 
fiderable quantities of gold; but were fo far 
from thinking of making any fettlement amidft 
fuch formidable neighbours, that in fpite of all 
the experience and valour of their leader, the 
final iffue of the expedition ftill remained ex- 
tremely dubious, when they were recalled from 
it by an unexpe6ted revolution in Peru**. The 
caufes of this important event I lhall endea- 
vour to trace to their fource. 

So many adventurers had flocked to Peru An infur- 
from every Spanifli colony in America, and all Iw 
with fuch high expectations of accumulating 
independent fortunes at once, that, to men po& 
felTed with notions fo extravagant, anyinention 
of acquiring wealth gradually, and by fehemes 
of patient induftry, would have been not only 
a dilappointihent, but an infult. In order to 

** Zarate, lib. iii. c. i. Gonjara Hift. c. 131. Vega, 
p. 2 . lib. ii, c. 20. Ovalle Hift. de Chile, lib. iv. c. 13, &c. 

Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 9. lib. x. c. i, See. 
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altogether vain. All perceived that a vigorous book 
effort of the whole nation was requifite to expel . ^ . 

them, and the preparations for it were car- 1535- 
tied on with the fecrecy and filence peculiar 
to Americans. 

After fome unfuccefsful attempts of the 
Inca to make his efcape, Ferdinand Pizarro 
happening to arrive at that time in Cuzco, he 
obtained permiflion from him to attend a great 
feftival which was to be celebrated a few 
leagues from the capital. Under pretext of 
that folemnity, the great men of the empire 
were affembled. As foon as the Inca joined 
them, the llandard of war w^as ere 6 led ; and in 
a Ihort time all the fighting men, from the 
confines of Quito to the frontier of Chili, were 
in arms. Many Spaniards, living fecurely on 
the fettlements allotted them, were maffacred. 

Several detachments, as they marched care- 
lefsly through a country which feemed to be 
tamely fubmiffive to their dominion, were cut 
off to a man. An army amounting (if we 
may believe the Spanifli writers) to two hun- 
dred thoufand men, attacked Cuzco, which 
the three brothers endeavoured to defend with 
only one hundred and feventy Spaniards. An- 
other formidable body .invefted Lima, and 
kept the governor clofely Ihut up. There was 
no longer any communication between the 

fwrk 
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BOOK two cities ; the numerous forces of tfce Peru* 
Y _f vians Ipreading over the country, intercepted 
*536. every melfenger ; and as the parties in Cuzco 
and Lima were equally unacquainted with the 
fate of their countrymen, each boded the 
worfl concerning the other, and imagined 
that they themfelves were the only perfons 
who had furvived the general extin 6 tion of the 
Spanifli name in Peru 


Siege or It was at Cuzco, where the Inca com- 

Cuzco. 

manded in perfon, that the Peruvians made 
* their chief effort. During nine months they 
carried on the liege with incelTant ardour, and 
in various forms ; and though they difplayed 
,, not the fame undaunted ferocity as the Mexi- 
can warriors, they conducted fome of their 
operations in a manner which difcovered 
greater lagacity, and a genius more fufcep- 
tible of improvement in the military art. 
They not only obferved the advantages which 
the Spaniards derived from their difcipline 
and their weapons, but they endeavoured to 
imitate the former, and turn the latter againll 
them. They armed a confiderable body of 
their braveft warriors with the Iwords, the 
Ipears, and bucklers, which they had taken 

' Vega, p. II. lib.ii. c. 28. Zarate, lib. iii. c. 3, 
Cieca de Leon, c. 82. Gomara Hift. c. 133. Herrera, 
dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 5. 
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from the Spanifli folders whom they had cut b o o K 
oft’ in diff’erent parts of the country. Thefe , , 

they endeavoured to marflial in that regular mi- 
compa6t order, to which experience had 
taught them that the Spaniards were indebted 
for their irrefillible force in adlion. Some app 
peared in the field with Spanifti mulkets, and 
had acquired (kill and refolution enough to 
ufe them. A few of the boldeft, among whom 
was the Inca himfelf, were mounted on the 
horfes which they had taken, and advanced 
brifkly to the charge like Spanilh cavaliers, 
with their lances in the reft. It was more by ^ 
their numbers, however, tlian by thofe imper. 
fe6l eflTays to imitate European arts and to 
employ European arms, that the Peruvians , 
annoyed the Spaniards ^ In fpite of the va- t 
lour, heightened by delpair, with which the 
three brothers defended Cuzco, Manco Capac 
recovered polTeflion of one half of his capital ; 
and in their various eftbrts to drive him out of 
it, the Spaniards loft Juan Pizarro, the bed 
beloved of all the brothers, together with 
fome other perfons of note. Worn out with the 
fatigue of incelTant duty, diftrelTed with want 
ofprovifions, and delpairing of being able any 
longer to refill an enemy whofe numbers daily 
increafed, the fbldiers became impatient to 
abandon Cuzco, in hopes either of joining their 

f - See NOTE XXI, 
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® <^o K countrymen, if any of them yet furvived, or 
» — — ,< of forcing their way to the lea> finding 
fome means of escaping from a country which 
. had been fo fatal to the Spanifh name*. While 
they were brooding over thofe defponding 
thoughts, which their officers laboured in vain 
to difpel, Almagro appeared fuddenly in the 
neighbourhood of Cuzco. 


Arrival of 
Almagro, 
and motives 
of his con- 
du£l. 


•I 


The accounts tranfmitted to Almagro con- 
cerning the general infurre6lion of the Peru- 
vians, were fuch as would have induced him, 
without hefitation, to relinquifh the conqueft 
of Chili, and haften to the aid of his country- 
men. But in this refolution he was confirmed 
by a motive lefs generous, but more intereft- 
ing. By the fame meflenger who brought 
him intelligence of the Inca’s revolt, he re- 
ceived the royal patent creating him governor 
of Chili, and defining the limits of his jurif- 
didtion. Upon confidering the tenor of it, 
he deemed it manifefl beyond contradiction, 
that Cuzco lay within the boundaries of his 
government, and he was equally folicitous to 
prevent the Peruvians from recovering pof- 
feffion of their capital, and to wreft it out of the 
hands of the Pizarros. From impatience to 
accomplifh both,he ventured to return by anew 


* Herrera, dec. lib. viii. c. 4. 
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route ; and , iii maii|phing through the fandy b o o f 
plains on th'e*coall, he fufFered, from heat and , ^ 

drought, calamities of a new fpecies, hardly 1536. 
inferior to thofe in which he had been in- 
volved by cold and famine on the fiimmits of 
the Andes. 

His arrival at Cuzco was in a ciitical mo- » v'?. 

ment. 'llie Spaniards and Peruvians fixed tions.* 
their eyes upon him with equal folicitude. 

The former, as he did not ftudy to conceal 
his pretenfions, were at a lofs wliether to wel- 
come him as a deliverer, or to take precau- ^ 
tions againll him as an enemy. The latter, 
knoVving the points in contell between him 
and his countrymen, flattered themfelves that 
they had more to hope tlian to dread from his 
operations. Almagro himfelf, unacquainted 
with the detail of the events which had hap- 
pened in his abfence, and folicitous to learn 
tiie precife pofture of aflairs, advanced to- 
wards the capital flowly, and with great cii- 
cumfp!e6tion. Various negociations with both 
parties were fet on foot. The Inca condinSlcd 
them on his part with much addrefs. At firfl 
he endeavoured to gain the friendlhip of Al- 
magro ; and after manj' fruitlefs overtures, 
defpairing of any cordial union with a Spa- 
niard, he attacked him by furprife with a nu- 
merous body of chofen troops. But the Spa- 
nifli difeipline and valour maintained their 

VOL. in. N wonted 
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BOOK wonted fuperiority. The Peruvians were re- 
V — pulfed with fucli (laughter, that a great part of 
'•J-37- - their army dilperled, and Almagro proceeded 
to the gates of Cuzco without interruption. 

Taiies pof- The Pizatros, as they had no longer to make 
Cuz?!'’*^ head againft, the Peruvians, dire6led all their 
attention towai'ds their new enemy, and took 
meafures to obftru<Sl his entry into the capital. 
Prudence, however, reftrained both parties for 
fome time from turning their arms againft one 
^ another, while fiirrounded by common ene- 

™ mies, who would rejoice in the mutual flaughter. 
Different fchemes of accommodation were pro- 
pofed. Each endeavoured to deceive the other, 
or to corrupt his followers. The generous, 
open, affable temper of Almagro gained many 
adherents of the Pizarros, who were difgufted 
with their harfh domineering manners. En- 
couraged by this defection,, he advanced to- 
wards the city by night, furprifed the centi- 
nels, or was admitted by them, and invefting 
the houfe where the two brothers refided, 
compelled them, after an obftinate defence, to 
furrender at diferetion. Almagro’s claim of 
jurifdidlion over Cuzco was univerfally ac- 
knowledged, and a form of adminiftration 
eftabliftied in his name 

** Zarate, lib. iii. c. 4. Vega, p. ii. lib. ii. c. 29. 31.- 
Gomara Hift. c. IJ4. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. i — s* 
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Two or three perfons only were killed in B o o K 
this firft of civil hoflility ; but it was foon . , 

followed by fcenes more bloody. Francis . 

^ ^ ^ Civil war 

Pizarro having difperfcd the Peruvians who TOdfird ^ 
had inverted Lima, and received fome conli- Aimagro. 
derable reinforcements from Hifpaitiola and 
Nicaragua, ordered five hundred men, under 
the command, of Alonlb de Alvarado, to march 
to Cuzco, in hopes of relieving his brothers, 
if tliey and their garrifon were not already cut 
off by the Peruvians. This body, which at 
that period of the Spanifh power in America, i 

murt be deemed a confiderable force, ad- 
vanced near to the capital before they knew 
that they had any enemy more formidable than 
Indians to encounter. It was with'aftonifliment 
that they beheld their countrymen ported on 
the banks of the river Abancay to oppofe their 
progrefs. Almagro, liowever, wifhed rather to 
gain than to conquer them, and by bribes and 
promifes endeavoured to fcduce their leader. 

The fidelity of Alvarado remained unftiaken ; 
but his talents for war were not equal to his 
virtue. Almagro amufed him with various 
movements, of which he did not comprehend 
the meaning, while a large detachment of July 12. 
chofen foldiers paffed the river by night, fell 
upon his camp ' by furprife, broke his troops 
before they had time to form, and took 
N 2 him 
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BOOKhini prifoner, together with his principal 
. , officers*. 

1537. 

but tioes nat By thefudden rout of this body, the contefl 
advMuges? between the two rivals mull have been de- 
cided, if Alniagro had known as well how to 
improve as how to gain a victory. Rodrigo 
Orgognez, an officer of great abilities, who 
having ferved under the conllable Bourbon, 
when he led the Imperial army to Rome, had 
been accullomed to bold and decilive mea- 
fures, advifed him inftantly to ilTiie orders for 
putting to death Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pi- 
zarros, Alvarado, and a few other perfons 
whom he could not hope to gain, and to 
march direfilly with his vifilorious troops to 
Lima, before the governor had time to pre- 
pare for his defence. But Almagro, though 
he dilcerned at once the utility of the counfel, 
and though he had courage to have carried it 
into execution, fuffered himfelf to be in- 
fluenced by fentiments unlike thofe of a 
foldier of fortune grown old in fervice, and 
by fcruples which fuited not the chief of a 
party who had drawn his fword in civil 
Avar, Feelings of humanity rellrained him 

‘ Zarate, lib. iii. c. 6. Gom. Hill. c. 138. Vega, p. 11. 
lib. ii. c. 32. 34. Herrera, dec, d. lib. ii. c. 9. 
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from fliedding the blood of his opponents; BOOK 
and the dread of being deemed a rebel, de- . ^ 

terred him from ente?ing a province which the 1537 - 
King had allotted to another. Though he 
knew that arms mull terminate the difpute 
between him and Pizarro, and refoh'ed not to 
Ihun that mode of decifion, yet, with a timid 
delicacy prepofterous at fuch a jundlure, he 
was fo felicitous that his rival Ihould be con- 
lidered as the aggreffor, that he marched 
quietly back to Cuzco, to wait his approach 

Pizarro was Hill unacquainted with all the omreftof 

, , , ^ Piaarro. 

interefting events which had happened near 
Cuzco. Accovints of Almagro’s return, of 
the lofs of the capital, of the death of one bro- 
ther, of the imprifonment of the other two, 
and of the defeat of Alvarado, were brouglit 
to him at once. Such a tide of misfortunes 
almoll overwhelmed a Ipirit which had con- 
tinued firm and ere6l under the rudell (hocks 
of adverfity. But the neceflity of attending 
to his own fafety, as well as the defire of re- 
venge, preferved him from finking under it. 

He took meafures for both with his wonted his artiui 
fagacity. As he had the command of the fea- 
coafl, and expelled confiderable fupplies both 
of men and military (lores, it was no lefs his 


Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. to, it. 
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BOOK intereil to gain time, and to avoid a6lion, than 
. . it was that of Almagro to precipitate opera- 

*537* tions, and bring the conteft to a fpeedy iffue. 
He had recourfe to arts which he had former- 
ly praftifed with fuccefs ; and Almagro was 
again weak enough to fulFer .himfelf to be 
amufed with a profpe6l of terminating their 
differences by forae amicable accommodation. 
By varying his overtures, and Ihifting his 
ground as often as it fuited his purpofe, fome- 
times feeming to yield to every thing which 
his rival could defire, and then retracting all 
that he had granted, Pizarro dexteroufly pro- 
traded the negociation to fiich a length, that 
though every day was precious to Almagro, 
feveral months elapfed without coming to any 
final agreement. Wliile the attention of Al- 
magro, and of the officers with whom he con- 
fulted, was occupied in detecting and eluding 
the fraudulent intentions of the governor, 
Gonzalo Pizarro and Alvarado found means 

r 

to corrupt the foldiers to whole cuftody they 
were committed, and not only made their 
efcape themfelves, but perfuaded fixty of the 
men who formerly guarded them to accom- 
pany their flight '. Fortune having thus de- 
livered one of his brothers, the governor 
•fcrupled not at one aCl of perfidy more to pro. 


* Zarate, lib. iii. c. 8. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. 14. 
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cure the releafe of the other. He propofed, 
that every point in controverfy between AI- 
nsagro and himfelf fhould bfe fubmitted to the 
decifion of their fovereign ; that until his award 
was known, each fhould retain undifturbed 
pofTeflion of whatever part of the country he 
now occupied j that Ferdinand Pizarro lliould 
be fet at liberty, and return inftantly to Spain, 
together with the officers, whom Almagro pur- 
pofed to fend thither to reprefent the juftice 
of his claims. Obvious as the delign of Pi- 
zarro was in thofe propofitions, and familiar 
as his artifices might now have been to his 
opponent, Almagro, with a credulity approach- 
ing to infatuation, relied on his fincerity, and 
concluded an agreement on thefe terms™. 

The moment that Ferdinand Pizarro re- 
covered his liberty, the governor, no longer 
fettered in his operations by anxiety about his 
brother’s life, threw off every difguife wliich 
his concern for it had bbliged him to affume. 
The treaty was forgotten ; pacific and concili- 
ating meafures were no more mentioned ; it 
was in the field he openly declared, and not 
in the cabinet ; by arms, and not by negocia- 
tion ; that it mufl now be determined who 
fhould be mailer of Peru. The rapidity of 

“ Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii. c. 9. Zai*ate, lib. iii. c. 9. 
Gomara Hill. c. 140. Vega, p. ii. lib, ii, c. 35, 
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B o o K his preparations fuited fuch a decifive refolu- 

. . tion. Seven hundred men were foon ready 

w 38 . to march towards ‘Cuzco. The command of 
thefe was given to his two brothers, in whom 
he could perfe6l]y confide for the execution 
of his mod violent fchemes, as they were urged 
on, not only by the enmity flowing from the 
rivallhip between their family and Almagro, 
but animated with the defire of vengeance, 
excited by recollection of their own recent 
difgrace and fufferings. After an unfuccefsful 
attempt to crofs the mountains in the.direCt 
road between Lima and Cuzco, they marched 
towards the fouth along the coaft as far as 
Nafca, and then turning to the left, penetrated 
through the defiles in that branch of the Andes 
which lay between them and the capital. Al- 
niagro, inftead of hearkening to fome of his 
officers, who advifed him to attempt the de- 
fence of thofe difficult paffes, waited the ap- 
proach of the enemy in the plain of Cuzco. 
Two reafbns feem to have induced him to take 
this refolution. His followers amounted hard- 
ly to five hundred, and he was afraid of weak- 
ening fuch a feeble body by fending any de- 
tachment towards the mountains. His cavalry 
far exceeded that of the adverfe party, both 
in number and difcipline, and it was only in 
an open country that he could avail himfelf 
pf that advantage. 


The 
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The Pizarros advanced without any obftruc- BOOK 
tion, but what arofe from the nature of the ^ 

defert and horrid regions through which they 1538- 
marched. As foon as they reached the plain, marchM » 
both fa 6 lions were equally impatient to bring “ 
this long protra 6 ted conteft to an iflue. 

Though countrymen and friends, the fubjefts 
of the fame fovereign, and each with the royal 
llandard difplayed ; and though they beheld 
the mountains that furrounded the plain in 
which they were drawn up, covered with a 
vaft multitude of Indians, alTembled to enjoy 
the lj)e<5lacle of their mutual carnage, and 
prepared to attack whatever party remained 
mailer of the field ; fo fell and implacable 
was the rancour which bad taken pofieffion of 
every bread, that not one pacific counfel, not 
a Angle overture towards accommodation pro- 
ceeded from either fide. Unfortunately for 
Almagro, he was fo worn out with the fatigues 
of fervice, to which his advanced age was un- 
equal, that, at this crifis of his fate, he could 
not exert his wonted a6livity ; and he was 
obliged to commit the leading of his troops 
to Orgognez, who, though an officer of great 
merit, did not poffefs the fame afcendant either 
over the i^irit or affe6lions of the foldiers, as 
the chief whom they had lopg been accuC- 
tomed to follow and revere. 


The 
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BOOK The conflict was fierce an4 maintained by 
^ . each party with equal courage. On the fide of 

Apriiil -^ntiiagro, were ulore veteran foldiers, and a 
Aimagro larger proportion of cavalry ; but thefe were 
counterbalanced by Pizarro’s fuperiority in 
numbers, and by two companies of well dif- 
ciplined mufketeers, which, on receiving an 
account of the infurreftion of the Indians, the 
Emperor had fent from Spain". As the ufe of 
fire-arms was not frequent among the adven- 
turers in America", hallily equipped for fer- 
vice, at their own expence, this fmall band of 
foldiers, regularly trained and armed, was a 
novelty in Peru, and decided the fate of the 
day. Wherever it advanced, the weiglit of a 
heavy and well-fuftained fire bore down liorfe 
and foot before it ; and Orgognez, while he 
endeavoured to rally and animate his troops, 
having received a dangerous wound, the route 
became general. The barbarity of the con- 
querors gained the glory which they acquired 
by this complete vi6lory. The violence of 
civil rage hurried on fome to daughter their 
countrymen with indifcriminate cruelty ; the 
meannefs of private revenge inftigated others 
to fingle out individuals as the objefts of their 
vengeance. Orgognez and leveral officers of' 


" Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii, c. 8. 
® Zarate, lib. iii. c.8, 


dillinc- 
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diflin£tion were, mafiacred in cold blood ; B O O K 
above a hundred and forty foldiers f^ll in the ^ 

field; a large proportiqn, wheVe the number of 1538. 
combatants were few, and the heat of the con- 
teft foon over. Almagro, thougTr fo feeble 
that he could not bear the motion of a horfe, 
had infilled in being carried in a litter to an 
eminence which overlookedthe field of battle. 

Fi’om thence, in the utmoft agitation of mind, 
he viewed the various movements of both 
parties, and at lall beheld the total defeat of 
his own troops, with all the paffionate indig- 
nation of a veteran leader long accuftomed to 
victory. He endeavoured to lave himfelf by and uken. 
flight, but was taken prifoner, and guarded 
with the ftrifiteft vigilance". 

The Indians, inllead of executing the refo- 
lution which they had formed, retired quietly 
after the battle was over ; and in the hiftory 
of the New World, there is not a more llriking 
^nllance of the wonderful afcendant which the 
Spaniards had acquired over its inhabitants, 
than that after feeing one of the contending 
parties ruined and difperfed, and the other 
weakened and fatigued, they had not courage 
to fall upon their enemies, when fortune pre- 

** Zarate, lib. iii. c.ii,i3. Vega, p. ii. lib.ii, c.36 — 38. 

Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii, c.io— iz. lib. iv. c. i — 6. 

fented 
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BOOK fented an opportunity of attacking them with 
. . fuch advantage’. 

I5J8. 

New exp*. Cuzco was pillaged by the vi6lorious troops, 

Atlom, ^ 

who found there a conliderable booty, con- 
lifting partly of the gleanings of the Indian 
treafures, and partly of the wealth amaffed by 
their antagonifts from the fpoils of Peru and 
Chili. But fo far did this, and whatever the 
bounty of their leader could add to it, fall 
below the high ideas of the recompence 
which they conceived to be due to their me- 
rit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify 
fuch extravagant expedlations, had recourfe 
to the fame expedient which his brother had 
employed on a fimilar occafion, and endea- 
voured to find occupation for this turbu- 
lent afluming fpirit, in order to prevent it 
from breaking out into open mutiny. With 
this view, be encouraged his molt a6live 
officers to attempt the difcovery and reduc- 
tion of various provinces which had not 
hitherto fubmitted to the Spaniards. To 
every ftandard ere6led by the leaders who 
undertook any of thofe new expeditions, vo- 
lunteers reforted with the ardour and hope 
peculiar to the age. Several of Almagro’s 
foldiers joined them, and thus Pizarro had the 


Zarate, lib. iii. c. ii. Vega, p. ii. lib. 2. c. 38. 

fatis- 


1 1 
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latisfa^ion of being delivered both from the book 
importunity of his difcontented friends, and . ^ 

the dread of his ancient enemies’’. *538. 


Almagko himfelf remained for feveral 

tried, 

months in cuftody, under all the anguifli of 
fufpence. For although his doom was deter- 
mined by the Pizarros from the moment that 
he fell into their hands, prudence conftrained 
them to defer gratifying their vengeance, until 
thefoldiers who had ferved under him, as well 
as feveral of their own followers in whom they 
could not perfectly confide, had left Cuzco. 

As foon as they fet out upon their different 
expeditions, Almagro was impeached of trea- 
fon, formally tried, and condemned to die. condemnad, 
The fentence aftoniflied him ; and though he 
had often braved death with undaunted Ipirit 
in the field, its approach under this ignomi- 
nious form appalled him fo mucli, that he had 
recourfe to abjedl fupplications,'unworthy of 
his forme', lame. He befought the Pizarros 
to remember the ancient friendfliip between 
their brother and him, and how much he had 
contributed to the prolperity of their family ; 
he reminded them of the humanity with which, 
in oppofition to the repeated remonftrances of 

' Zarate, lib. iii. c. 12. Gomara Hitt. c. 141. Herrera, 

‘dec. 6. lib. iy. c. 7. ^ 


his 
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1539 - 
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tions of the 
court of 
Spain con* 
cerniiig the 
ftate of 
Peru. 
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his own mofl attached friends, he had fpared 
their lives when he had them in his power ; 
he conjured them to pity his age and infirmi- 
ties, and to fuffer him to pafs the wretched 
remainder of his days in bewailing his crimes, 
and in making his peace with Heaven. The 
entreaties, fays a Spanifli hiftorian, of a man 
fo much beloved, touched many an unfeeling 
heart, and drew tears from many a Hern eye. 
But the brothers remained inflexible. As foon 
as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, he 
met it with the dignity and fortitude of a ve- 
teran. He was ftrangled in prifon and after- 
w^ards publicly beheaded. He fuffered in the 
feventy-fifth year of his age, and left one fon 
by an Indian woman of Panama, whom, 
though at that time a prifoner in Lima, he 
named as fuccelTor to his government, pur- 
fuant to a power which the Emperor had 
granted him'. 

na 

As, during the civil diflentions in Peru, all 
intercourfe with Spain was fuljiended, the de- 
tail of the extraordinary tranfa6t:ions there did 
not foon reach the court. Unfortunately for 
the victorious faClion, the firll intelligence 
was brought thither by fome of Almagro’s 

® Zarate, lib. iii. c. 12. Gomara Hill. c. 141. VegEf 
p. II, lib.ii. C.39. Herrera, dec. 6. lib.iv. c.9. lib.v. c. i. 

officers, 
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officers, who left the country upon the'ruin of b o o K 
their caufe; and they related -what had hap- . ^ 

pened, with every circuniflance unfavourable is}9- 
to Pizarro and his brothers. Their ambition, 
their breach of the moll folemn engagements, 
their violence and cruelty, were painted with 
all the malignity and exaggeration of party 
hatred. Ferdinand Pizarro, who arrived foon 
after, and appeared in court with extraordi- 
nary fplendor, endeavoured to efface the im- 
preffion which their- accufations had made, 
and to juftify his brother and himfelf by repre- 
fenting Almagro as the aggreffor. The Em- 
peror and his minifters, though they could not 
pronounce which of the contending factions 
was moll criminal, clearly difcerned the fatal 
tendency of their diffentions. It was obvious, 
that while the leaders, enf^ufted with the con- 
du6l of two infant colonies, employed the 
arms which Ihould have been turned againtt 
t^^e common enemy, in deftroying one an- 
other, all attention to the public good mull 
ceafe, and there was reafon to dread that the 
Indians might improve the advantage which 
the difunion of the Spaniards prefented to 
them, and extirpate both the vi<3;ors and van- 
quilhed. But the evil was more apparent 
than the remedy. Where the information 
which had been received was fo defective and 
fulpicious, and the fcene of adlion fo remote, 

it 
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B o O K it was almoft impoffible to chalk out the line 
t - ' . of condufit that ought to be followed, and 
before any plan that Should be approved of 
in Spain could be carried into execution, the 
fituation of the parties, and the circumftances 
of aftairs, might alter fo entirely as to render 
its effe6ls extremely pernicious. 


Vaca de 
Caftro fent 
thither with 
ample 
powers. 


Nothing therefore remained but to fend 
a perfon to Peru, vefted with extenfive and 
diferetionary power, who, after viewing delibe- 
rately the pollure of affairs with his own eyes, 
and enquiring upon the fpot into the condu6l 
of^ the different leaders, fliould be authorifed to 
eflablifh the government in that form which he 
deemed moft coftducive to the interell of the 
parent Hate, and the welfare of the colony. 
The man fele6led for this important charge was 
Chrifloval Vaca de Caftro, a judge in the court 
of roy^l audience at Valladolid; and his abili- 
ties,'integrity,and firmnefs, juftified the choice. 
His inftru6tions, though ample, w'ere notfuch 
as to fetter him in hisoperations. According to 
the different afpedl of affairs, he had power to 
take upon him different chara6lers. If he found 
the governor ftill alive, he was to affume only 
the title of judge, to maintain the appearance 
of adling in concert with him, and to guard 
againft giving any juft caufe of offence to a man 
who had merited fo highly of his countiy. But 

if 
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if Pizarro were dead, he was entrufted with a b o o K 
commiflion that he might then produce, by 
which he was appointed his focceflbr in the 1539- 
government of Peru. This attention to 
Pizarro, however, feems to have flowed ratlicr 
from dread of his power, than from any ap- 
probation of his meafures; for at the very 
time that tile court feemed fo folicitous not to 
irritate him, his brother Ferdinand was arrelled 
at Madrid, and confined to a prifon, where he 
remained above twenty years 


While A' aca de Caflro was preparina; for his lvio. 
voyage, events of great moment hajipencd'in vij sivni 
Peru. Tlie governor, conlidering himfelf, followers, 
upon the death of Almagro, as the unrivalled 
pofleffor of tliat vail empire, proceeded to 
parcel out its territories amongthe conquerors; 
and had this divifion been made with any 
degree of impartiality, the extent of country 
'vhich he had to bellow', was fufficient to have 
gratified his friends, and to have gained his 
enemies. But Pizarro conducted this tranf- 
a6lion, not with the equity and candour of a 
judge attentive to difcover and to reward 
merit, but with the illiberal Ipirit of a party 
leader. Large diftribls, in parts of the country 

' Gomara, Hift. c. 142. Vega, p. ii. lib. ii. c. 40. 

Herrera, dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 10, ii. lib. x. c. i. 

roL. III. o moft 
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BOOK moft cultivated and populous, were fet apai^ 
. ^ , as his own property, or granted to his brothers, 
iS4o. his adherents and favouHtes. To others, lota 
lefs valuable and inviting were aiSgned. The 
followers of Alnaagro, amongfl whom were 
many of the original adventurers to whofe 
valour and perfeverance Pizarro was indebted 
for his fuccefs, were totally excluded from any 
portion in thofe lands, towards the acquifition 
of which they had contributed fo largely. As 
the vanity of every individual fet an immode* 
rate value upon his own fervices, and the idea 
of each concerning the recompence due to 
them rofe gradually to a more exorbitant 
height in proportion as their conquefts ex- 
tended, all who were difappointed in their 
expectations exclaimed loudly againll the 
rapacioufnefs and partiality of the governor. 
The partiians of Almagro murmured in fecret, 
and meditated revenge 

r 

Profrets of Rapid as the progrefs of the Spaniards in 
irins.^ South America had been fince Pizarro landed 
in Peru, their avidity of dominion was not yet 
latisfied. The officers to whom Ferdinand 
Pizarro gave the command of different detach- 
ments, penetrated into feveral new provinces, 

“ Vega, p. II. lib. iii. c. 2 . Herrera, dec. 6. lib. viu. 

C.5. 

and 
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and though fome of them were expofed to B O o K 
great hardfhips in the^cold and barren regions ■ ^ 

of the Andes, and others fuffered diftrefs not 
inferior amidd the woods and marlhes of the 


plains, they made difcoveries and conquefls 
which not only extended their knowledge'of 
of the country, but added conliderably to 
the territories of Spain in the New World. 

Pedro de Valdivia re-aiTumed Almagro's 
fcheme of invading Chili, and notwithftand- 
ing the fortitude of the natives in defending 
their poiTeifions, made fuch progrefs in the 
conquefl of the country, that he founded the 
city of St. Jago, and gave a beginning to the 
edabliibment of the Spaniih dominion in 
that province". But of all the enterprifes Remark..bie 
undertaken about this period, that of Gon- of Gonzalo 
zalo Kzarro was the mod remarkable. The 


governor, who ieems to have refolved that 
no perlbn in Peru Ihould poflefs any ilation 
of didinguifhed eminence or authority but 
thofe of his own family, had deprived Benal- 
cazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his com- 
mand in that kingdom, and appointed his 
brother Gonzalo to take the government of 
it. He inftru6ted him to attempt the difcovery 
end conqueft of the country to the eaft of the 
Andes, which, according to the information 


• Zarate, lib. Si. c.ij. OvaSe, lib.u. c.i, &c. 
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B o o K of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon and 

. , other valuable lj)ioes. Gonzalo, not inferior to 

*j4o. any of his brothers in courage, and no lefs 
ambitious of acquiring diftindlion, eagerly 
engaged in this difficult lervice. He fet out 
from Quito at the head of three hundred and 
forty foldiers, near one half of whom were 
horfemen ; witli four thoufand Indians to 
carry their provifions. In forcing their way 
through the defiles, or over the ridges of the 
Andes, excefs of cold and fatigue, to neitheiltof 
which they were accuftoined, proved fatal to 
the greater part of their wretched attendants. 

H.rdfhips The Spaniards, though more robuft, and 

ihcy endure. ^ . r. i . r» 

mured to a variety of climates, luftered con- 
fiderably, and loll fome men ; but when they 
defeended into the low country their diflrefs 
increafed. During two months it rained in- 
ceffantly, without any interval of fair weather 
longencmghtodry their clothes*. The immenfe 
plains upon which they were now entering, 
either altogether without inhabitants, or oc- 
cupied by the rudeft and leaft induflrious tribes 
in the New World, yielded little fubfiflence. 
They could not advance a flep but as they cut a 
road th rough woods, or made it through marfhes. 
Such inceflant toil, and continual fcarcity o^i 
foodjfeemmorethaufufficientto haveexhaufted 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 2 , 


and 
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and difpirited any troops. But the fortitude book 
and 'perfeverance of j;he Spaniards in the fix- vi. , 
teenth century were infuperable. Allured by 
frequent but falfe accounts of rich countries 
before them, they perfifted in ftruqqling on, 
until they reached the banks of the Coca' or 
Napo, one of the large rivers whofe waters 
pour into the Maragnon, and contribute to its 
grandeur. There, with infinite labour, they 
built a bark, which they expefitcd would prove 
of%reat utility, in conveying them over rivers, 
in procuring provifions, and in exploring the 
country. Tliis was manned with fifty Ibldiers, 
under the command of Francis Orellana, the 
officer next in rank to Pizarro. The ftream 
carried them down with fuch rapidity, that they 
were foon far a-head of their countrymen, who 
followed flowly and with difficulty by land. 

At this diftancerfrom his commander, Orel- D.n-rtPdby 
lana, a young man of an afpiring mind, began 
to fancy himfelf independent, and tranfportcd 
with the predominant paffion of the age, he 
formed the fcheme of diftinguifliing himfelf as 
a difcoverer, by following the courfe of the 
Maragnon, until it joined the ocean, and by 
furveying the vaft regions through which it 
flows. This fcheme of Orellana’s was as bold 
as it was treacherous. For, if he be chargeable 
03 with 
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BOOK witli the guilt of having violitted his duty to 
• i, his commander, and with having abandoned 

his fellow-foldiers in a pathlefs deiert, where 
they had hardly any hopes of fucceis, or even 
of fefety, but what were founded on the fer- 
vice which they expe^ed from the bark ; hie 
crime is, in fome meafure, balanced by the 
glory of having ventured upon a navigation of 
near tw(^thoufand leagues, through unknown 
nations, in a veffel haftily conftru6led, with 
green timber, and by very unfkilful hd|||s, 
without provifions, without a compafr, or a 
pilot. But his courage and alacrity fupplied 
Sails down cvery defe6l. Committing himfelf" fearlefsly 
the Maras- guidance of the ftream, the Napo bore 

him along to the fouth, until he reached the 
great channel of the Maragnon. Turning 
with it towards the coaft, he held on his 
courfe in that dire6lion. He made frequent 
defcents on both fides of the river, fometimes 
feizing by force of arms the provifions of the 
fierce favages feated on its banks ; and fome- 
times procuring a fupply of food by a friendly 
intercourfe with more gentle tribes. After ia 
long feries of dangers, which he encountered 
with amazing fortitude, and of diftrefles which 
he fuppOrted with no lefs magnanimity, he 
reached the ocean where new perils awaited 


y See NOTE XXII. 


him. 
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him. Thefe likewife fiirmounted, and got book 
fafe to the Spanifh iettlement in the ifland . j 
Cubagua ; from thence he fiuled to Spain, 

The vanity natural to travellers who vifit re- 
gions unknown to the red of mankind, and the 
r*rt of an adventurer, folicitous to magnify his 
own merit, concurred in prompting him to 
mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He 
pretended to have difcovered nations fo rich, 
tMlk the roofs of their temples were covered 
with plates of gold j and deferibed a republic 
of women fo warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a confiderable 
tradl of the fertile plains which he had vifited. 
Extravagant as thofe tales were, they gave 
rife to an opinion, th^t a region abounding 
with gold, didinguiftied by the name of Ml 
Dorado, and a community of Ama2ons, were 
to be found in this part of the New World ; 
and fuch is the propenfity of mankind to be- 
lieve what is wonderful, that it has been flowly 
and with difficulty that reafon and obfervation 
have exploded thofe fables. The voyage, 
however, even when dripped of every romantic 
embellifhment, deferves to be recorded not 
only as one of the mod memorable oceurrences 
in that adventurous age, but as the lird. event 
which led to any certain knowledge of the 
o' 4 exteiik 
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BOOK extenfive counti’ies that ftreteli eaftvvard fr om 
■ the Andes to the -ocean 

1540- 

Rif reds of No words can defcribe the conllernation of 

Piza:ro. 

Pizarro, when he did not find the bark at the 
confluence of the Napo and Maragnon, wheni^ 
he had ordered Orellana to wait for him. He 
would not allow hinifelf to fufpedlthat a man, 
whom he had entrufted with fuch an important 
command, could be fo bafe and lb unfeeling, as 
to defcrthim at fuch ajun6lure. But impuf^g 
his abfence from the place of rendezvous to 
feme unknown accident, he advanced above 
fifty leagues along the banks of the Maragnpn, 
expeiSling every moment to fee the bark appear 
1541. ^ fi'pply of provifions. At length he came 

up witli an officer whoip Orellana had left to 
perifli in the defert, becaufe lie had the courage 
to remonftrate againfl his perfidy. From him lie 
learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, andhis 
followers perceived at once their owndefperate 
fituation, wliendeprived of their onlyrefource. 
The fpirit of the ftouteft hearted veteran funk 
within him, and all demanded to be led back 
inflan tly. Pizarro, though he alfumed an 

appearance of tranquillity, did not oppofe their 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c.4. Gomara Hid, c. 86. Vega.p. 1 1. 

lib.iii. c. 4. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. xi. c. 2 Rodriguez 

El Maragnon y Amazonas, lib. i. c. 3. 

inclina- 
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inclination. But he was now twelve hundred book 
miles from Quito} and in that long march the . ^ 

Spaniards encountered hardfliips greater than i54«- 
thofe which they had endured in their progrefs 
outward, without the alluring hopes which then 
Ipothed and animated them under their fuffer- 
ings. Hunger compelled them to feed on roots 
and bei'ries, to eat all their dogs and horfes, 
to devour the moft. loathfome reptiles, and even 
to gnaw the leather of their faddles and fword- 
beltil. Four thoufand Indians, and two hun- 
dred and ten Sj)aniards, perifhed in this wild 
dilaftrous expedition, which continued near 
two years; and as fifty men were aboard the* 
bark with Qrellana, only fourfcore got back to 
Quito. Thefe were naked like favages, and 
fo emaciated with fam:^c, or worn out with 
fatigue, that they had more the appearance of 
Q^efilres than of men 

But, inftead of returning to enjoy the re- Number of 

, I . T . . , malcontent'! 

which his condition required, rizarro, pn mPeru. 
entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal 
event that threatened calamities more dread- 
ful to him than thofe through which he had 
pafled. From the time that his brother made 

® Zarate, lib.ir. c. 2 — ^5. Vega, p. ii. lib. iii. c. 3,4, 5. 

14. Herrera, dec. 6, lib.viii. c. 7, 8. lib. ix. c. 2 — 5. 
dec. 7. lib. iii. c. 14, Pizar. Varones, lUuftr. 349, See. 
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BOOR that partial divifion of his conquefts Mrhich had 
. , bjsen mentioned, the adherents of Alms^o, 

154*. confidering themfelves as profcribed by the 
party in power, no longer entertained any hope 
of bettering their condition. Great numbers 
in defpair reforted to Lima, where the hoi^ 
ofyoung Almagro was always open to them, 
and the flender portion of his father’s fortune, 
which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was 
ipent in affording them fubfillence. The warm 
attachment with which every perfon who had 
ferved under the elder Almagro devoted him- 
felf to his interefls, was quickly transferred to 
his fon, who was now grown up to the age of 
manhood, and pofTefTed all the quEflities which 
confidOT captivate the affe^ions of foldiers. Of a 
roagro^ gr£fceful appearance, •dcxtrous at all martial 
*h*“ exercifes, bold, open, generous, he feemed to 
be formed for command ; and as his father, 
confcious of his own inferiority, from the total 
want of education, had been extremely atten- 
tive to have him inftrudled in every fcience 
becoming a gentleman; the accomplifhments 
which he had acquired heightened the refpedt 
of his followers, as they gave him diltin^tion 
and eminence among illiterate adventurers. 
In this young man the Almagrians found a 
point of union which they wanted, and looking 
up to him as their head, were ready to under- 
take any thing for his advancement. Nor was 
3 afie^ion 
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i^fb&ion for Almagro their only incitement ; book 
they were urged on Ijy their own diftreffes. . . 

Many of them, deftitute of common neceffju- }s*i- 
ries **, and weary of loitering away life, a bur- 
den to their chief, or to fuch of their affociates 
aa had laved fome remnant of their fortune 
from pillage and confifcation, longed impa- 
tiently for an occalion to exert their adlivity 
and courage, and began to deliberate how 
they might be avenged on the author of all 
their mifery. Their frequent cabals did not CfnrpiVc 
pals unobferved; and the governor was warned iifcofpi- 
to be on his guard againll men who meditated 
fome defperate deed, and had refolution to 
execute itl But either from the native in- 
trepidity of his mind, or from contempt of 
perfons whofe poverty feemed to render tlieir 
machinations of little confequencc, he dif- 
regarded the admonitions of his friends. “ Be 
in no pain,” faid he carelefsly, “ about my 
life ; it is perfe6tly fafe, as long as every man 
in Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off 
any head which dares to harbour a thought 
againll it.” This fecurity gave tlie Almagrians 
full leifure to digell and ripen every part of 
their fcheme; and Juande Herreda, an officer 
of great abilities, who had the charge of Al- 
magro’s education, took the direction of their 

•• See NOTE XXIII. 

confultations. 
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BOOK confultations, with all the zeal which this 
. , conne6lion inlpired, jyid w'ith all the autho- 

^J4i. rity which the afcendant that he was known 
to have over the mind of his pupil gave 
. him. 

On Sunday the twenty-fixth of June, at 
mid-day, the feafon of tranquillity and repofe 
in all fultry climates, Herrada, at the head of 
eighteen of the moft determined confpirators, 
iallied out of Almagro’s houfe in complete 
armour j and drawing their fwords, as they 
advanced haftily towards the governor’s pa- 
lace, cried out, “ Long live the King, but 
let the tyrant die !” Their aflbciates, warned 
of their motions by a lignal, were in arms 
at different llations ready to fupport them. 
Though Pizarro was ufually furrounded by 
fuch a numerous train of attendants as fuited 
the magnificence of the mofl opulent fubje6l 
of the age in which he lived, yet as he was jufl 
rifen from table, and moll of his domeflics 
had retired to their own apartments, the con, 
fpirators palled through the two outer courts 
of the palace unobferved. They were at the 
bottom of the flair-cafe, before a page in 
waiting could give the alarm to his mailer, 
who was converfing with a few friends in a 
large hall. The governor, whofe fleady mind 
no form of danger could appal, darting up, 

called 

• 
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called for arms, and commanded Francifco de B o o K. 
Chaves to make fall the door. But that officer, , . 

who did not retain fo much prefence of mind 
as to obey this prudent order, running to the 
top of the Hair-cafe, wildly alked the conlpi- 
rators what they meant, and whither they were 
going ? Inftead of anfwering, they llabbed him 
to the heart, and burft into the hall. Some of 
the perfons who were there threw themfelves 
from the windows ; others attempted to fly ; 
and a few drawing their fwords followed their 
leader into an inner apartment. The conlpi- 
rators, animated with having the obje6l of their 
vengeance now in view, rallied forward after 
them. Pizarro with no other arms than his 
fword and buckler, defended the entry, and 
lapported by his half-brother Alcantara, and 
his little knot of friends, he maintiiined the 
unequal conteft with intrepidity worthy ofiiis 
pall exploits, and with the vigour of a youthful 
jombatant. “ Courage,” cried he, “ compa- 
nions, we are yet enow to make thole traitors 
repent of their audacity.” But the armour of 
the confpirators protested them, while every 
thruH they made took efteiSl. Alcantara fell 
dead at his brother’s feet ; his other defenders 
were mortally wounded. The governor, lb 
weary that he could hardly wield his fword, 
and no longer able to parry the nqiany w'eapons 
furioully aimed at him, received a deadly 

thruft 
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B O o K thmft fall in his throat, funk to the ground, 
V , -/- ■ and expired. 

1541. 

Aimatro As fooH as he was flain, the aflafiins ran 
Mg^'uhis out into the flreets, and waving their bloody 
iucceObr. proclaimed the death of the tyrant. 

Above two hundred of their alTociates having 
joined them, they conducted young Almagro 
in folemn proceffion through the city, and 
aifembling the magiftrates and principal citi- 
zens, compelled them to acknowledge him 
as lawful fuccelTor to his father in his govern- 
ment. The palace of Pizarro, together with 
the houfes of feveral of his adherents, were 
pillaged by the foldiers, whb had the fatisfac- 
tion at once of being avenged on their ene- 
mies, and of enriching themfelves by the fpoils 
of thole through whofe hands all the wealth 
of Peru had palTed ®. 


l^earances of 
Jifoord. 


Thb bqldnefs and fuccels of the conl^iracy, 
as well as the name and popular qualities of 
Almagro, drew many foldiers to his ftandard. 
Every adventurer of defperate fortune, all who 
were diflatisfied with Pizmro, and from the 
raqiaciouihels of his goiverament in the latter 
years of his life the number of msdcontents was 


‘ Zarate, lib.iv. c.6-~8. Gomarac Hift. c. 1441 145* 
Vega, P.. I1. Hb.iii. c.5 — 7. Herrera, dec.d. iib.x. c.4 — 7. 
Fiaam-Var. lUaft. p.iS^. 
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confiderable, declared without beiitation in fa. book 
vour of Almagro, and he was foon at the head . ^ j 
of eight hundred of the moil gallant veterans • 
in Peru. As his youth and inexperience dif- 
qualided him from taking the command of 
them himfelf, he appointed Herrada to a& as 
general. But though Almagro fpeedily col* 
ledled fuch a refpedlable force, the acqui. 
efcence in his government was far from being 
general. Pizarro had left many friends to 
whom his memory was dear; the barbarous 
aiTailination of a man to whom his country was 
fo highly indebted, filled every impartial per- 
fon with horror. The ignominious birth of 
Almagro, as well as the doubtful title on which 
he founded his pretenfions, led others to con- 
fider him as an ufurper. The officers who com- 
manded in fome provinces refufed to recog- 
nize his authority, until it was confirmed by 
the Emperor. In others, particularly at Cuzco, 
the royal llandard was erected, and prepara- 
tions were begun in order to revenge the mur- 
der of their ancient leader. 

Those feeds of difcord, which could not have Arrival of 
lain long dormaqt, acquired great vigour and Catiro, 
activity, when the arrival of Vaca deCaftro was 
known. After a long and difaflrous voyage, he 
was driven by ftrefi of weather into a fmall 
harbour in the province of Popayan ; and 

pro* 
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BOOK proceeding from thence by land, after a jour- 
FI- ney no lefs tedious than difficult, he reached 
i54»- Quito. In his way he received accounts of 
who aflTumes Pizarro’s death, and of the events which fbl- 
gOTernon* lowcd upon it. He immediately produced 
the royal commiffion appointing him governor 
of Peru, with the fame privileges and autho- 
rity ; and his jurifdiblion was acknowledged 
without hefitation by Benalcazar, adelantado 
or lieutenant-general for the Emperor in Po- 
payan, and by Pedro de Puelles, who, in the 
abfence of Gonzalo Pizarro, had the command 
of the troops left in Quito. Vaca de Cafli’o not 
onlyaffumedthefupremeauthority, but fliewed 
that he poffeffed the talents which the exercife 
of it at that juntilure required. By his influence 
and addrels he foon afl’embled Inch a body of 
troops, as not only to let him above all fear of 
being expo fed to any inlult fioin the adverfe 
party, ljut enabled liim to advance fi'om Quito 
with the dignity that became his chara6ter. By 
difpatching perfons of confidence to the diffe- 
rent fettlements in Peru, with a formal notifi- 
cation of his arrival and of his commiffion, he 
communicated to his countrymen the royal 
pleafure with refpebl to the government of the 
country. By private eraiflaries, he excited fuch 
officers as had difeovered their difapprobation 
of Almagro’s proceedings, to manifell their 
duty to their fovereign by fupporting theperfon 

honoured 
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honoured with his commiflion. Thofe mea- book 
fures were.prodinSlive of great efie<Sls. En- . ■ 

couraged by the approacli of the new go- 
vernor, or prepared by Ins machinations, the 
loyal were confirmed in their principles, and 
avowed them with greater boldnefs ; the timid 
ventured to declare their fentiments; the neu- 
^ tral and wavering, finding itneceflary tochufe 
a fide, began to lean to that which now ap- 
peared to be the iafeft, as well as the moft 
ju^l^ 

Almagro obferved the rapid' progrefs of Condu^l of 
this fpirit of difaffedlion to his caufe, and in 
order to give an efte6tual check to it bel’ore 
the arrival of Vaca de Callro, he fet out at the 154*. 
head of his troops for Cuzco, where the moll 
confiderable body of opponents had ere(! 3 :ed 
the royal ftandard, under the command of 
Pedro Alvarez Holguin. Dining his march 
thither, Herrada, the Ikilful guide of his 
youth, and of his counfels, died j and from 
that time his meafures were conlpicuous for 
their violence, but concerted with little faga- 
city, and executed with no addrefs. Holguin, 
who, with forces far inferior to thofe of the 
oppofite party, was defcending towards the 
coail at the very time that Almagro was on his 

** Benzon, lib.iii. C.9. Zarate, lib. iv. c. 11. Gomara, 

«. 146, 147. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. x. c. i, 2, 3, 7- See. 
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BOOK way to Cuzco, deceived his unexperienced ad- 
■ — ^ veriaiy by a very Ample ftratagem, avoided an 
>54». engagement, and effected a junction with Al- 
varado, an officer of note, who had been the 
firll to declare againil Almagro as an ufurper. 

Prograftof Soon after, Vaca de Caftro entered their 

Vaca dc , 

Caftro. camp with the troops which he brought from 
Quito, and erefting the royal ftandard before 
his own tent, he declared, that as governor, he 
would difcharge in perfon all the functions of 
general of their combined forces. Though 
formed by the tenour of his paft life to the 
habits of a fedentary and pacific profeflSon, he 
at once alTumed the activity and difcovered 
the decifion of an officer long accuftomed to 
command. Knowing his flrength to be now 
far fuperior to that of the enemy, he was im- 
patient to terminate the contefl by a battle. 
Nor did the followers of Almagro, who had 
no hopes of obtaining a pardon for a crime fb 
atrocious as the murder of the governor, de- 
s«pti6, dine that mode of decifion. They met at 
Chupaz, about two hundred miles from Cuzco, 
and fought with all the fierce animofity in- 
fpired by the violence of civil rage, the ran- 
cour of private enmity, the eagernefe of re- 
Smagto efforts of defpair. Vidory, 

after remaining long doubtful, declared at lail 
for Vaca de Caftro. The fuperior number of 

his 
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of his troops^ his own intrepidity, and the book 
martial talents of Fsancifco de Carvajal, a 
veteran oflScer formed under the great cap- 154*. 
tain in the wars of Italy, and who on that day 
laid the foundation of his future fame in Peru, 
triumphed over the bravery of his opponents, 
though led on by young Almagro with a gal- 
lant fpirit, worthy of a better caufe, and de- 
ferving another fate. The carnage was great 
in proportion to the number of the com- 
batants. Many of the vanquifhed, elpecially 
fuch as were confcious that they might be 
charged with being accelTory to the affafli- 
nation of Pizarro, rufhing on the fw ords of the 
enemy, chofe to fall like foldiers, rather than 
wait an ignominious doom. Of fourteen hun- 
dred men, the total amount of combatants on 
both fides, five hundred lay dead on the field, 
and the number of the wounded was flill 
greater'. 

* If the military talents difplayed by Vaca de °f 

, * *' his proceed* 

Caftro, both in the council and in the field, s.-. 
fufprifed the adventurers in Peru, they were flill 
moreaflonifhed at hiscondu6l after the vidlory. 

As he was by nature a rigid difpenfer ofjuflice, 
and perfuaded that it required examples of 

* Zarate, lib.iv. c.12— 19. Gomara, c. 148. Vega, 
p. I I. lib.iii. c. II— 18. Herrera, dee. 7. lib.i. 01,2,3. 
lib.iii, c. I — II, 
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® ^ extraordinary feverity to reftrain the licen- 

\ y-i,—; tious Ipirit of foldiers fq far removed from the 

feat of government, he proceeded diredlly to 
try liis prifoners as rebels. Forty were con- 
demned to fuffer the death of traitors, others 
were banilhed from Peru. Their leader, who 
made his efcape from the battle, being be- 
trayed by fome of his officers, was publicly 
beheaded in Cuzco ; and in him the name of 
Almagro, and the fpirit of the party, was 
extin6l ^ 

Confuka- DuRiNGtliofe violent convulfions in Peru, the 

Emperor Emperor and liis minifters were intently em- 
domi"^ ployed in preparing regulations, by which they 
Ameilta. hoped not only to re-eftablifli tranquillity there, 
but tointroduce a more perfe6l fyftem of inter- 
nal policy into all flfieir fettlements in the New 
World. It is manifeflfrom all the events re- 
corded in the hiftory of America, that rapid and 
extenfive as the Spanifli conquefts there had 
been, they were not carried on by any regular 
exertion of the national force, but by the oc- 
' calional efforts of private adventurers. After 
fitting out a few of the lirft armaments for dif- 
coveringnew regions, the courtof Spain,during 
the bufy reigns of Ferdinand and of Charles V., 

f Zarate, lib. iv. c. 21. Gomara, c. 150. Herrera, 
dec. 7. lib. iii. c.12. lib.vi. c. i. 
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the former the moft intriguing prince of the BOOK 
age, and the latter the moft ambitious, was ■ . 

encumbered with fuch a multiplicity of 
fchemes, and involved in war with fo many 
nations of Europe, that h^ had not leifure to 
attend to diftant and lefs interefting objedts. 

The care of profecuting difcovery, or of at- 
tempting conqueft, was abandoned to indi- 
viduals ; and with fuch ardour did men pulh 
forward in this new career, on which novelty, 
the fpirit of adventure, avarice, ambition, and 
the hope of meriting heaven, prompted them 
with combined influence to enter, that in lefs 
than half a century almoft the whole of that 
extenlivc empire which Spain now poifelTes in 
the New World, was fubjedled to its dominion. 

As the Spanith court contributed nothing to- 
wards the various expeditions undertaken in 
America, it was not entitled to claim much 
from their fuccels, I'he Ibvereignty of the 
conquered provinces, with the fifth of the gold 
and filver, was referved for the crown ; every 
thing elfe was feized by the aflbeiates in each 
dfpedition as their own right. The plunder 
of the countries which they invaded ferved to- 
indemnify them for what they had expended in 
equipping themfelves for the fervice, and the 
conquered territory was divided among them, 
according to rules which cuftom had intro- 
duced, as perraanenteftablifhmentswhich their 
p 3 fuccefs- 
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BOOK fuccefsful valour merited. In the infancy of 
1,.,, — thofe fettlements, when their extent as well as 
'i**- their value were unknown, many irregularities 
efcaped obfervation, and it was found neceflary 
to connive at many excelTes. The conquered 
people were frequently pillaged with deftruc- 
tive rapacity, and their country parcelled out 
among its new mailers in exorbitant Ihares, far 
exceeding the highell recompence due to their 
fervices. The rude conquerors of America, in- 
capable of forming their ellablilhments upon 
any general or extenfive plan of policy, atten- 
tive only to private intereft, unwilling to forego 
prefent gain from the profpe 6 l of remote or 
public benefit, feem to have had no object but 
to amafs fudden wealth, without regarding 
. what might be the conlequences of the means 
by which they acquired it. But when time at 
length difcovered to the Spanifli court the im- 
portancd of its American pofleflions, the ne- 
ceflity of new-modelling their whole frame be- 
came obvious, and in place of the maxims and 
practices, prevalent among military adven- 
turers, it was found requilite to fuhllitute the 
inflitutions of regular government. 

One evil in particular called for an immediate 
remedy. The conquerors of Mexico and Peru 
imitated the fatal example of their country- 
men fettled in the iflands, and employed them- 
9t felves 
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fame inconAderate eagernefs. Similar effe6ls 
followed. The natives employed in this labour 
by maAers, who in impoAng taOcs had no re- 
gard either to what they felt or to what they 
were able to perform, pined away and periAied 
fo fall, that there was reafon to apprehend that 
Spain, inliead of poA’elfing countries peopled 
to fuch a degree as to be fufceptible of pro- 
grelfive improvement, would foon remain pro- 
prietor only of a vaA uninhabited defert. 

The Emperor and his miniAerswere fo fen- 
Able of this, and fo Iblicitous to prevent the 
extinction of the Indian race, which threatened 
to render their acquilitions of no value, that 
from time to time various laws, which I have 
mentioned, had been made for lecuring to that 
unhappy people more gentle and e(iuitabie 
treatment. But the di fiance of America from 
the feat of empire, the feeblenefs of govern- 
ment in the new colonies, the avarice and 
audacity of foldiers unaccuAomed to reAraint, 
prevented thefe falutary regulations from ope- 
rating with any conAderable inAuence. The 
evil continued to grow, and at this time the 
Emperor found an interval of leifure from the 
affairs of Europe to take it into, attentive con- 
• Aderation. He confulted not only with his The pcrfon* 
miniAers and the members of the council of the he advifesv 
p 4 Indies, 
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BOOK Indies, but called ujp||lR feveral perfons who had 
. ■ rclided long in trfNew Word, to aid them 

>54*. i^rith the refult of their experience and obferv- 
ation. Fortunately for the people of America, 
among thefe was Bartholomew de las Cafas, 
who happened to be then at Madrid on a raif. 
fion from a Chapter of his order at Chiapa *. 
Thougli fince the mifcarriage of his former 
fchemes for the relief of the Indians, he had 
continued flint up in his cloillcr, or occupied 
. in religious functions, his zeal in behalf of 
the former objefils of his pity was fo far from 
abating, that, from an incrcafed knowledge of 
their fuflerings, its ardour had augmented. 
He feized eagerly this opportunity of reviving 
his favourite maxims concerning the treat- 
ment of the Indians. With the moving elo- 
quence natural to a man on whofe mind 
the I’cenes which he had beheld had made a 
deep imprelUon, he deferibed the irrepara- 
ble wafte of the human fpecies in the New 
World, the Indian race almoU totally fwept 
away in the illands in lefs than fifty years, 
and hallening to extin(5lion on the continent 
witli the fame rapid decay. With the decifive 
tone of one ftrongly prepoflefled with the 
truth of his own lyllem, he imputed all this 
to a Angle caufe, to the exactions and cruelty 


* Remefal Hift. de Chiapa, p. 146. 
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of his countrymeiijj and extended that nothing 
could prevent the depopulation of America, 
but the declaring of its natives to be freemen, 
and treating them as fiibjefts, not as flaves. 
Nor did he confide for the fuccefs of this pro- 
pofal in tlie powers of his oratory alone. In 
order to enforce them, he compofed his famous 
treatife concerning the deftruftion of Ame- 
rica**, in which he relates, with many horrid 
circumftances, but with apparent marks of 
exaggerated defeription, the devaftation of 
every province which had been vilited by the 
Spaniards. 

The Emperor was deeply afflifted with the 
reciial of lb many actions (liocking to huma- 
nity. But as his views extended far beyond 
thofe of Las Calas, he perceived that relieving 
the Indians from opprellion was but one Ilep 
towards rendering lus pofielliotis in tlie New" 
World a valuable acquilition, and would be 
of little avail, unlefs he could circumferibe the 
power and ufurpations of his own fiibje6ls 
there. The conquerors of America, however 
great their merit had been towards their coun- 
try, were moftly perfons of fuch mean birth, 
and of fuch an abje6l rank in Ibciety, as gave 
no diftinftion in the eye of a monarch. The 
exorbitant wealth wdth which fome of them 

Remefa], p. 192. tgg. 

returned. 
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BOOK returned, gave umbrage to an age not accull 

. . tomed to fee men in inferior condition ele- 

*54*. vated above their level, and rifing j;o emulate 
or to furpafs the ancient nobility in fplendour. 
The territories which their leaders had appro- 
priated to themfelves were of fuch enormous 
extent', that if the country fliould ever be 
improved in proportion to the fertility of 
the foil, they mull grow too wealthy and 
too powerful for fubje£ls. It appeared to 
Charles that this abufe required a remedy no 
lefs than the other, and that the regulations 
concerning both mull be enforced by a mode 
of government more vigorous than had yet 
been introduced into America. 

New rego- WiTH this view he framed a body of laws, 

lations for , . 

thispurpofe. Containing many iaiutary appointments with 
relpedl to the conllitution and powers of the 
fupreme council of the Indies; concerning the 
ftation and jurifdi6lion of the royal audiences 
in different parts of America; the adminif- 
tration of juftice; the order of government, 
both ecclefiallical and civil. Thefe were ap- 
proved of by all ranks of men. But together 
with them were iflued the following regu- 
lations, which excited univerfal alarm, and 
occaffoned the moll violent convulfions : 
“ That 'as the repartimientos or (hares of land 


> See NOTE XXIV. 
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feized by feveral perfons appeared to be ex- B o o K 
ceflive, the royal audiences are cnaiTOwered. , , 

to reduce them to a moderate extent: That 
upon tlie death of aqy conqueror or planter, 
the lands and Indians granted to him Ihall not 
defcend to his widow or children, but return 
to the crown : That the Indians Ihall hence- 
forth be exempt from perfonal fervice, and 
Ihall not be compelled to carry the baggage 
of travellers, to labour in the mines, or to 
dive in the pearl filheries: That the dated 
tribute due by them to their fuperior fliall be 
afcertained, and they (hall be paid as fervants 
for any work they voluntarily perform: That 
all perfons who are or have been in public 
offices, all eccleliallics of every denomination, 
all hofpitals and monafleries, fliall be deprived 
of the lands and Indians allotted to them, 
and thefe be annexed to the crown: That 
every perfon in Peru, who had any criminal 
concern in the contefts between Pizarro and 
Almagro, ihould Ibrleit his lands and In- 
dians “.** 

All the Spanifli miniflers who had hitherto His mimf- 
been entrufted with the diredlion of Ame- Urate a^aiiiti 
rican aflairs, and who were bell acquainted 
witli the ftate of the country, remonllrated 

^ Herrera, dec. 7. lib. ri. c.5. Fernandez Hift. lib. i. 

C.I, z. 

againll 
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BOOK againil thofe regulations as ruinous to their 
. infant colonies. They reprefented, that the 

number of Spaniards who had hitherto emi- 
grated to the New World was fo extremely 
fmall, that nothing could be expe6ted from 
any effort of theirs towards improving the 
vaft regions over which they were fcattered; 
that the fuccefs of every fcheme for this pur- 
pofe muff depend upon the minillry and fer- 
vice of the Indians, whofe native indolence 
and averlion to labour, no profpe<5l of benefit 
or promife of reward could furinount; that 
the moment the right of impofing a talk, and 
exacting the performance of it, was taken 
from their mailers, every work of indullry 
mull ceafe, and all the Iburces from which 
wealth begun to pour in upon Spain mull 
be llopt for ever. But Charles, tenacious 
at all times of his own opinions, and fo 
much iinprelTed at prefent with the view of 
the diforders which reigned in America, 
that he was willing to hazard the applica- 
tion even of a dangerous remedy, perlilled 
in his refolution of pubiilliing the laws. 
That they might be carried into execution 
with greater vigour and authority, he autho- 
rifed Francifeo Tello de Sandoval to repair to 
Mexico as Vifilador or fuperintendant of that 
country, and to co-operate with Antonio de 
Mendoza, the viceroy, in enforcing them. 

He 
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He appointed Blafco Nugnez Vela to be 
governor of Peru, witli the title of viceroy; 
and in order to ftrengthen his admin iftratiou, 
he eftablilhed a court of royal audience in 
Lima, in which four lawyers of eminence were 
to prelide as judges'. 


aai 

BOOK 

VI. 

' — /—j 

A v'n eroy 
appointed 
tor Peru. 


The viceroy and funerintendant failed at 

^ ^ tlic icgub- 

the fame time; and an account of the laws . 

New Spain. 

which they were to enforce reached America 
before them. The entry of Sandoval into 
Mexico W'as viewed as the prelude of general 
ruin. The unlimited grant of liberty to the 
Indians affected every Spaniard in America 
without dillin6lion, andthcre were hardly one 
who might not onlbme pretext be included un- 
der the otlier regulations, and fuffer by them. 

But the colony in New Spain had now been 
fo long accuftorned to the reftraints of law 
and autliority under the fteady and prudent 
adminiflration of Mendoza, that how much 
foever the fpirit of the new llatutes was de- 
tefled and dreaded^ no attempt was made to 
obftrudl the publication of them by any afil of 
violence unbecoming fubje6ls. The magif- 
trates and principal inhabitants, liowever, pre- 
fented dutiful addreffes to the viceroy and 


* Zarate, lib. iij. c. 24. Gomara, 0.151. Vega, p. 2. 
-lib. lit. C.20. 

fuper- 
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BOOK fuperintendant, reprefentiftg the fatal confe- 
1 — quences of enforcing th/em. Happily for them, 
»543* Mendoza, by long redden ce in the country, 
was fo thoroughly acquainted with its Hate, 
that he knew what was for its interell as well 
as what it could bear; and Sandoval, though 
new in office, difplayed a degree of modera- 
tion feldom polTeffed by perfons juft entering 
upon the exercife of power. They engaged 
to fufpend, for fome time, the execution of 
what was offenfive in the new laws, and not 
only confented that a deputation of citizens 
fliould be fent to Europe to lay before the 
Emperor the apprehenfions of his fubjefils in 
New Spain with refpe61: to their tendency and * 
effefils, but they concurred with them in fup- 
porting their fentiments. Charles, moved by 
the opinion of men whofe abilities and inte- 
grity entitled them to decide concerning what 
fell immediately under their own view, granted 
fuch a relaxation of the rigour of the laws as 
re-eftabliftied the colony in its former tran- 
quillity”. • 

In Ptru. In Peru the ftorm gathered with an alpe£l; 
ftill more fierce and threatening, and was not 
fo foon difpelled. The conquerors of Peru, of 

" Fernandez Hift. lib.i. c. 3,4,5. Vega,p.ii. lib. in. 
c. 2I,2Z. Herrera, dec. 7. lib.v. c.7. lib. viLc. 14,15. 
Torquem. Mond. Ind. lib.v. c. 13. 
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a rank much inferiw to thofewhohad fub3e£ted BOOK 
Mexico to the Spaniflv^crown, fai:ther removed . f 
from the infjae^lion of the parent ftate, and in- 
toxicated with the fudden acquiiltion of wealth, 
carried on all their operations with greater li- 
cence and irregularity than any body of adven- 
turers in the New World. Amidft the general 
fubverfion of law and order, occaiioned by two 
fucceffive civil wars, when each individual was 
at liberty to decide for himfelf, without any 
guide but his own intereft or palTions, this tur- 
bulent fpirit rofe above all fenfe of fubordina- 
tion. To men thus corrupted by anarchy, the 
introduction of regular government, the power 
of a viceroy, and the authority of a refpeftable 
court of judicature, would of themfelves have 
appeared formidable reftraints, to which they 
would have fubmitted with reluClance. But 
they revolted with indignation againft the idea 
of complying with laws, by which they were 
to be dripped at once of all they had earned 
fo hardly during many years of fervice and 
fufFering. As the account of the new laws 
fpread fucceffively through the different fet- 
tlements, the inhabitants ran together, the 
women in tears, and the men exclaiming 
agaiuft the injuftice and ingratitude of their 
fovereign in depriving them, unheard and un- 
conviCted, of their pofleflions. “ Is this,” cried 
they, “ the recompence due to perfons, who, 

without 
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® ^ without public aid, at their own expence, and 

> by their own valour, have fubje6led to the 

»i43- crown of Caftile territories of fuch immenfe 
extent and opulence? Are thefe the rewards 
bellowed for having endured unparalleled dif- 
trefs, for having encountered every fpecies of 
danger in the fervice of their country? Whofe 
merit is fo great, whofe condu^ has been fo 
irreproachable, that he may not be condemned 
by fome penal claufe in regulations, conceived 
in terms as loofe and comprehcnlive, as if it 
had been intended that all fhould be entan- 
gled in their fnare? Every Spaniard of note 
in Peru has held fome public office, and all, 
without dillin6lion, have been conftrained 
to take an a6live part in the conteft betw'een 
the two. rival chiefs. Were the former to be 
robbed of their property becaufe they had 
done, their dutf ? Were the latter to be pu- 
niflied on account of what they could not 
avoid ? Shall the conquerors of this great 
empire, inflead of receiving marks of diftinc- 
tion, be deprived of the natural confolation of 
providing for their widows and children, and 
leave them to depend for fubfillence on the 
fcanty fupply they can extort from unfeeling 
courtiers"? We are not able now', continued 
they, to explore unknown regions in quell of 


• Herrera, dec. 7. Ub.vii. c.14, 15. 
lot 
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more fecure fettleraents ; our conflitutioiis book 
debilitated with age^ and our bodies covered . 
with wounds, are no longer fit for a6live fer- 
vice ; but Hill we poflefs vigour fufficicnt to 
aflert our jult rights, and we will not tamely 
futfer them to be wrelled from us".” 


By difcourfes of this Ibrt, uttered with vehc- 

m 

mcnce, and lifleiied to with univcrfal aj)j)roba- 
tion, their paffions were inflamed to fuch a 
pitch, that they weie prepared for the moll 
violent meal’ures j and began to hold conliil- 
tations in diflereiit places, how they iniglit 
oppofe the entrance of the v iceroy and juilgcs, 
and prevent not only tlie execution but the 
promulgation of the new laws. From this, 
however, they were diverted by the addrels 
ofVaca de Callro, who flattered tliem with 
hopes, that, as foon as the viceroy and judges 
ihould arrive, and had Icifure toexainiue tiieir 
petitions and rcmonllrances, they would con- 
cur with them in endeavouring to procure 
fome mitigation in the rigour of laws Whicli 
had been framed without due attention either 
to tlte ftate of the country, or to tl)e lenti- 
ments of the people. A^reater degree of 
accommodation to thefe, and even Ibmc con- 
ceflions on the part of government, were now 


An 

proto 

vented by 
llic imnlo- 
laiic ii t)f 

C'.iltro# 


^ Gomara', d. 152. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. vi. c, io, ir. 
Vega, p. II. lib. iii. c. 20. 22. lib. iv. c. 3, 4. 
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BOOK become requifite to compofe the prefent fer- 
^ . ment, and to foothe the coloniils into fub- 

million, by infpiring them with confidence in 
their fuperiors. But without profound dif- 
cernment, conciliating manners, and hexibi* 
Hty of temper, fuch a plan could, not be car- 
Thefpirit ricd Oil. The viceroy poffelTed none of thefe. 

of difaftec* ^ * 

tioo in- Of all the qualities that fit men for high com- 
thcviceioy. mand, he was endowed only with integrity 
and courage j the former harlh and uncom- 
plying, the latter bordering fo frequently on 
raflinefs or obllinacy, that in his fituation they 
March 4. were defedls rather than virtues. From the 


moment that he landed at Tumbez, Nugnez 
Vela feems to have confidered himfelf merely 
as an executive officer, without any difcre- 
tionary power ; and, regardlefs qf whatever he 
ohferved or heaid concerning the ftate of the 
country, he adhered to the letter of the regu- 
lations^ with unrelenting rigour. In all the 
towns through which he palfed, the natives 
were declared to be free, every perfon in 
public office was deprived of his lands and 
fervants ; and as an example of obedience to 
others, he w’ould not fuffer a Angle Indian to 
be employed in carrying his own baggage in 
his march towards Lima. Amazement and 


conAernation went before him as he ap- 
proached ; and fo little felicitous was he to 
prevent thefe from augmenting, that, on en- 
tering 
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tering the capital, he openly avowed that he BOOK 
came to obey the orders of his fovereign, not . ^ . 
to difpenfe with his laVs. This harih declare* tj4j. 
tion was accompanied with what rendered it 
ftiU more intolerable, haughtinefs in deport- 
ment, a toik of arrogance and decilion in 
an infolence of office grievous 
tojn^ ;natiil.'accuflomed to hold civil autho- 
rity jri High refpe6l. Every attempt to pro- 
cure a fufpenfion or mitigation 6f the new 
laws, the viceroy confidered as flowing from a 
fpirit of difafle^tion that tended to rebellion. 

Several perfbns of rank were confined, and 
forae put to death, without any form of trial. 

Vaca de Caflro was arrefled, and notwith- 
fianding the dignity of his former rank, and 
his merit, in having prevented a general in- 
llirredlion in the colony, he was loaded with 
chains, and fhut up in the common jaiP. 

But however general the indignation was The msi- 
againil fuch proceedings, it is probable the ct!'u'r<;'n- 
hand of authority would have been flrong 
enough to fupprefs it, or to prevent it burlling 
out with open violence, if the malcontents 
had not been provided with a leader of credit 
and eminence to unite and to direct their ef- 
forts. From the time that the purport of the 

P Zarate, lib. iv. c. 23, 24, 25. Gomara, c. 153 — 155* 

Vega, p. 1 1, lib. iv. c. 4, 5. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 6 — 10. ^ 
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BOOK new regulations was known in Peru, every 
> ■ Spaniard there turned his eyes towards Gon- 

»J43. zalo Pizarro, as the onljl perfon able to avert 
the ruin with 'which they threatened the co- 
lony. F rom all quarters, letters and addrefles 
were fent to him, conjuring him to Hand forth 
as their common proteifilor, and offering to 
fupport him in the attempt with their lives and 
fortunes. Gonzaio, tlrough inferior in talents 
to his • <l*hct* brothers, was equally ambitious, 
and of courage no lefs daring. The behaviour 
of an ungrateful court towards his brothers 
and himfolfj dwelt continually oir his mind.- 
Ferdinand a date prifoner in Europe, the 
children of the governor in cuftotly of the 
viceroy, and fent aboard his fleet, himfelf re- 
duced to the condition of a private citizen 
in a country, for the difeovery and conqueft 
of which Spain was indebted to his family 
Thefe thoughts prompted him to feek for 
vengeaiice, and to aflert the rights of his fa- 
mily, of which he now conlidered himfelf as 
the guardian and the heir. But as no Spa- 
niard can cafily furmount that l encration for 
his fovereign which feems to be interwoven 
in his frame, the idea of marching in arms 
againft the royal ftandard filled him with 
horror. He heiitated long, and was dill unre- 
folved,when the violence of the viceroy, the uui- 
verfal'call of his countrymen, and the certainty 

of 
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of becoming foon a victim himfelf to the fe- book 
verity of the new laws, moved him to quit his , . 

refidence at Chuquifaca de la Pfata, and repair *543. 
to Cuzco. All the inhabitants w’cnt out to 
meet him, and received him with tranlports of 
joy as the deliverer of the colony. In the fer. 
vour of their zeal, they eleCled him procurator., 
general of the Spanilli nation in Peru, to lb- 
licit the repeal of the late regulations. They 
empowered him to lay their remonllranccs 
before the royal audience in Lima, and upon 
pretext of danger from the Indians, aiitliorifed 
him to march thither in arms. Upder fanblion 1544- 
of this nomination Pizarro took poflellion of 
the royal treafure, appointed officers, levied 
foldiers, feized a large train of artillery, which 
Vaca de Callro had depolited in Gumanga, 
and fet out for Lima, as if he bad been ad- 
vancing again It a public enemy. DifalleClion 
having now affumed a regular form, and being 
united under a chief of fuch diilinguiflied 
name, many perlbns of note reforted to his 
llandard ; and a confiderable part of the 
troops, railed by the viceroy to oppofe his 
progrels, deferted to him in a body 

*> Zarate, lib. v. c. i. Gomara, c. 156, 157. Vega, p, i i. 
lib. iv. C.4— 12. Fernandez, lib. i. c. iz — 17. Herrera, 

4 cc. 7. lib. vii. c. 18, Sk. lib. yiii. c. i— -5. 
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book Befobe Pizarro reached Lima, a revolatioa 
^ ^ had happened there, wh'ich encouraged him 

154+ to proceed with almotl certainty of fuccefs. 
of the vice- The violence of the viceroy’s adminhlration 
JoOTt”of was not more formidable to the Spaniards of 
audience, jjjg overbearing haughtinefs was 

odious to his affociates, the judges of the royal 
audience. During their voyage from Spain, 
fome lymptoms of coldnefs between the vice- 
roy and them began to appear But as foon 
as they entered upon the exercife of their re- 
lpe 6 tive offices, both parties were fo much ex- 
afperated by frequent contefts, ariling from 
interference of jurifdi 6 tion and contrariety of 
opinion, that their mutual difgufl foon grew 
into open enmity. The judges thwarted the 
viceroy in every meafure, fet at liberty pri- 
Ibners whom he had confined, jiiftified the 
malcontents, and applauded their renion- 
llrances. At a time when both departments 
of government thould have united againil the 
approaching enemy, they were contending 
with each other for fuperiority. The judges 
at length prevailed. The viceroy, univerfally 
Sept. 18. odious, and abandoned even by his own 
guards, was feized in his palace, and carried 
to a defert ifland on the coaft , to be kept there 
until he could be fent home to Spain. 

' Gomara, c. 171. 


The 
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The judges, in confequence of this, having book 
Airumed the fupreine dire6tion of affairs into . . 

their own hands, iflbed a proclamation fuf- 1544- 
pending the execution of the obnoxious laws, Pizarro. 
and fent a meflage to Pizarro, requiring him, 
as they bad already granted whatever he could 
requeil, to difmifs his troops, and to repair to 
Lima with fifteen or twenty attendants. They 
could hardly expedt that a man fo daring and 
ambitious would tamely comply with this re- 
quifition. It was made, probably, with no 
fiich intention, but only to throw a decent veil 
over their own conduct ; for Cepeda, the pre- 
fident of the court of audience, a pragmatical 
and afpiring lawyer, feeras to have held a fe- 
cret correfpondence with Pizarro, and had 
already formed the plan, which he afterwards 
executed, of devoting himfelf to his fervice. 

The imprifonment of the viceroy, the ufurpa- 
tion of the judges, together with the univerfal 
confufion and anarchy confequent upon events 
fo Angular and unexpe6led, opened new and 
vail profpe6l3 to Pizarro. He now beheld the 
fupreme power within his reach. Nor did he 
want courage to pulh on towards the objeft 
which fortune prefented to his view. ’Carvajal, 
the prompter of his refolutions, and guide of 
adl his actions, had long fixed his eye upon it 
as the only end at which Pizarro ought to aim. 

Inflead of the inferior fundlion of procurator 
Q 4 * for 
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for.tbe Spanifh lettlements in Peru, he openly 
denpianded to be governor knd captain-general 
of the whole province, and required the court 
of audience to grant him a commiffion to that 
efledl. At the head of twelve hundred men» 
within a mile of Lima, where there was neither 
leader nor army to oppofe him, fuch a requeft 
carried with it the authority of a command. 
But the judges, either from unwillingnefs to 
relinquilh power, or from a dclire of preferv- 
ing Ibnje attention to appearances, lielit^ed, 
or ieemed to hcdtatc, about complying with 
what he demanded, Carvajal, impatient of 
delay, and impetuous in all his operations, 
inarched into the city by night, feized feveral 
oflicers of diftinfilion obnoxious to Pizarro, 
and hanged tliem without the formality of a 
trial. Next morning the court of audience 
iilued a commiffion in tlie Emperor’s name, 
appointing Pizarro governor of Peru, with 
full powers, civil as well as military, and he 
entered tlie town that day with extraordinary 
pomp, to take polfeffion of his new dignity 

But amidfl thediforderand turbulence wffiich 
accompanied this total diflblution of the frame 

s Zarate, lib. v. c. 8 — lo. Vega, p. ii. lib. iv. c. 13 — 
19. Gomara, c. 159 — 163. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 18 — 25. 
Herrera, dec. 7. lib. viii. c. 10 — 20. 
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of goveniment, the minds of men, fet loofe b 
from the ordinary reilraintsof law and autho. 
rity, a6led with fuch capricious irregiflarityi 
that events no lefe extraordinary than uiiex* 
pe6led followed in a rapid fucceffioh. Fizarro 
had fcarcely begun to exercife the new powieii 
with which he was invefted, when he beheld 
formidable enemies rife up to oppofe him. 
The viceroy having been put on board a veflel 
by the judges of the audience, in order that 
he might be carried to Spain under cuftody of 
Juan Alvarez one of their own number; as 
foon as they were out at fea, Alvarez, either 
touched with remorte, or ..lovod by fear, 
kneeled down to his prifoner, declaring him 
iiorn that moment to be free, and that he 
himfelf, and every perfon in the fliip, would 
obey him as the legal reprefentative of their 
fovereign. Nugnez Vela ordered the pilot of 
the vell’cl to fliape his courfe towards Tum- 
bez, and as foon as he landed there, ere6ted 
the royal flandard, and refumed his fun6lions 
of viceroy. Several perfons of note, to whom 
the contagion of the feditious fpirit which 
reigned at Cuzco and Lima had not reached, 
inftantly avowed their refolution to ' fupport 
his authority '. The violence of Pizarro’s go- 

* Zarate, lib.5. c. 9. Gomara, c. 165. Fernandez, lib i. 
€.23. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. viii. c.15. 
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BOOR venunent, who obferved every individual with 
^ _f the Jealoufy natural to u/urpers, and who pu- 
nifhed every appearance of dilaffedtion with 
unforgiving feverity, foon augmented the 
number of the viceroy’s adherents, as it forced 
Ibme leading men in the colony to fly to him 
for refuge. While he was gathering fuch 
ilrength at Tumbez, that his forces began to 
aflume the appearance of what was confidered 
as an army in America, Diego Centeno, a 
bold and active officer, exafperated by the cru* 
elty and oppreffion of Pizarro’s lieutenant- 
governor in the province of Charcas, formed 
a confpiracy againft. his life, cut him off, and 
declared for the viceroy “. 

PizARRO, though alarmed with thofe ap- 
pearances of hoflility in the oppofite extremes 
•g.inft him. empire was not difconcerted. He pre- 

pared to aflert the authority to whicli he had 
attained, with the fpirit and condufil of an 
officer accullomed to command, and marched 
directly againft the viceroy as the enemy wlio 
was neareft as well as moll formidable. As 
he was mailer of the public revenues in Peru, 
and moft of the military men were attached to 
his family, his troops were fo numerous, that 

“ Zarate, lib. v. c, i8. Gomara, c. 169. Herrera, 
dec. 7. lib.iz. c. 37. 
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the viceroy, unable l|o face them, retreated book 
lOivards Quito. Pizarro followed him; and in . ^ j 
t^t long march, through a wild mountmnoub 1545. 
cdiintry, fuffered hardfhips and encountered 
difficulties, which no troops but thofe accuf- 
f omed to ferve in America could have endured 
or furmounted". The viceroy had fcarcely 
reached Quito, when the vanguard of Pizarro’s 
forces appeared, led by Carvajal, who, though 
near fourfcore, was as hardy and active as any 
young foldier under his command. Niignez 
Vela inllantly abandoned a town incapable of 
defence, and with a rapidity more refeinbling 
a flight than a retreat, marched into the pro- 
vince of Popayan. Pizarro continued to pur- 
fue ; but finding it impoffible to overtake him, 
returned to Quito. From thence he difpatched 
Carvajal to oppofe Centeno, who was growing 
formidable in the fouthem provinces of the 
empire, •nd he himfelf remained there to 
make head againft the viceroy*. 

By his own activity, and the aflTiftance of thc vi«roy 
Benalcazar, Nugnez Vela foon aflembled four 
hundred men in Popayan. As he retained, 

» Set NOTE XXV. 

* Zarate, lib. v. c. ij, 16—24. Gomara, c.167. Veg*, 
p.,li. lib. iv. c. 25 — 28. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 34. 40. 

Herrera, dec. 7. lib. viii. c. 16. 20 — 27. 
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B O O k all his difafters, the fame elevation of 

^ ^ mind, and the fame high fenfe of his own 

1545- dignity, he reje 6 l:ed with difdain the advice of 
* fome of his followers who urged him to make 

overtures of accommodation to Pizarro, de- 
daring that it was only by the fword that a 
contell with rebels could be decided. With 
this intention he marched back to Quito. Pi- 
zarro, relying on the fuperior number, and Hill 
more on the difcipline and valour xof his 
troops, advanced refolutely to meet him. 
iffluary i«. battle was fierce and bloody, both parties 

fighting like men who knew that the pofleffion 
of a great empire, the fate of their leaders, 
and their own future fortune, depended upon 
the iffue of that day. But Pizarro’s veterans 
pufhed forward with fuch regular and welh 
directed force, that they foon began to make 
impreflion on their enemies. The viceroy, 
by extraordinary exertions, in whicl»the abi- 
lities of a commander and the courage of a 
foldier were equally difplayed, held vi 6 lory . 
and n.in. for fome time in fufpence. At length he fell, 
pierced with many wounds j and the rout of 
his followers became general. They were 
hotly purfued. His head w'as cut off, and 
placed on the public gibbet in Quito, which 
Pizarro entered in triumph. The troops aflem- 
bled by Centeno were difperfed foon after by 

Carvajal, 
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Carvajal, and he himfelf compelled to fly to 
the mountains, wherc^ he remained for feveral 
months concealed in a cave. Every perfon in 
Peru, from the frontiers of Popayan to thofe 
of Chili, fubmitted to Pizarro ; and by his 
fleet, under Pedro de Hinojofa, he had not 
only the unrivalled command of the South 
Sea, but had taken pofleflion of Panama, and 
placed a garrifon in Nombre de Dios, on the 
oppolite fide of the ifthmus, which rendered 
him mailer of the only avenue of communica- 
tion between Spain and Peru, that was ufed 
at that period'. 

Aftuu this decifive victory, Pizarro and his 
followers remained for feme time at Quito, and 
during the firll tranfports of their exultation, 
they ran into every excels of licentious indul- 
gence, with tlic riotous Ipirit ulual among low 
adventurers upon extraordinary fuccefs. But 
amidlt thi**diHipation, their chief and his con- 
fidents were obliged to turn their thoughts 
fometimes to what was ferious, and deliberated 
with much folicitude concerning the part that 
he ought now to take. Carvajal, no lefs bold 
and decifive in council than in the field, had 

' Zarate, lib. v. c. 31,32. Gomara, c. 170. Vega, 
p.ll. lib . iv. c. 33, 34. Fernandez, lib* i. c. 5 1 — 54. Hcr« 
rera, dec. 7. Hb.x. c. 12. 19 — 22. dec. 8. lib. i. c. f — 3. 
Beazo, lib.iii. c. 12. 
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BOOK fr®® the beginning warned Pizarro, that in the 
Yi. career on which he was entering, it was vain 
1S46. to think of holding a middle courfe ; that he 
mnil either boldly aim at all, or attempt no- 
thing. Frpm the time that Pizarro obtained 
polTeflion of the government of Peru, he in- 
culcated the fame maxim with greater earneft- 
nels. Upon receiving an account of the vic- 
tory at Quito, he remonllrated with him in a 
tone ftill more peremptory. “ You have 
ufurped (faid he, in a letter written to Pi- 
zarro on that occafion) the fupreme power in 
this country, in contempt of the Emperor’s 
commiffion to the viceroy. You have marched 
in hollile array againft tlje royal ftandard; you 
have attacked the reprefentative of your fove- 
reign in tlie field, have defeated him, and cut 
off' his head. Think not that ever a monarch 
will forgive fuch infults on his dignity, or 
that any reconciliation with him can be cordial 
or fincere. Depend no longer on the preca- 
rious favour of another. Afl'ume yourfelf the 
fovereignty over a country, to the dominion of 
which your family has a title founded on the 
r^hts both of difcovery and conqueft. It is 
in your power to attach every Spaniard in 
Peru of any confequence inviolably to your 
intereft by liberal grants of lands and of In- 
dians, or by inftituting ranks of nobility, and 
creating titles of honour fimilar to thofe which 

are 
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are courted with fo much eagernefs in Europe, BOOK 
By eftablilhing orders of knighthood, with . j 
privileges and diflin^ions refembling thofe in *546. 
Spain, you may bellow a gratification upon 
the officers in your fervice, fuited to the 
ideas of military men. Nor is it to your 
countrymen only that you ought to attend } 
endeavour to gain the natives. By marrying 
the Coya, or daughter of the Sun next in 
fucceflion to the crown, you will induce the 
Indians, out of veneration for the blood of 
their ancient princes, to unite with the 
Spaniards in fupport of your authority. 

Thus, at the head of the ancient inhabitants 
of Peru, as well as of the new fettlers there, 
you may fet at defiance the power of Spain, 
and repel with eafe any feeble force which 
it can fend at fuch a diftance.” Cepeda, 
the lawyer, who was now Pizarro’s confi- 
dential counfellor, warmly feconded Carva- 
jal’s exhortations, and employed whatever 
learning he polTefled in demonilrating, that 
all the founders of great monarchies had been 
raifed to pre-eminence, not by the antiquity 
of their lineage, or the validity, of their rights, 
but by their own afpiring valour and perfonal 
merit*. 

* Vega, p. II. lib. iv. c. 40. Fernandez, lib.i. c.34. 

Gb. ii. c. 1. 49. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. ii. c. lo. 

PlZABaO 
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3J O O K PiZARRO liftened attentively to both, and 
_■ could not conceal the fatisfadlion with which 
But 'ctuifcs ^®<^ontemplated the obje6t that they prelented 
tonegociate to liis vicvv. But happily fof the tranquillity of 

with the ^ • n 1 

court of the world, few menpollefsthatfupcriorllrength 

kpain. mind, and extent of abilities, which are ca. 

pable of forming and executing fuch daring 
fchemes, as canfhot be accomplilhcd without 
overtii ling the eftablilhed order of Ibciety, and 
violating thofe maxims of duty which men are 
accuftomed to hold facrcd. The mediocrity 
of Pizarro’s talents circumfcribed his ambition 
within more narrow limits. Inftead of alpir- 
ing at independent power, he confined his 
views to the obtaining from the court of Spain 
a confirmation of the authority which he now 
polfefled ; and lor that purpofc, lie lent an 
officer of diftinClion thither, to give I’nch a 
reprelentation of his condu6l, and of the Hate 
of the country, as might induce the Emperor 
and his minifters, cither from inclination or 
from neceflity, to continue him in his prefent 
ftation. 


** j,v W'as deliberating with relpedl: 

spai^ini- to the part which he fliould take, confnltations 

nUlers. i i i . ^ 

were held lu Spain, with no lefs folicitude, 
concerning, the iiieafmes which ought to be 
ptirfued in- order to re-eftabldh the Emperor’s 
<. . authority 
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aaithdrity in Peru. Tliough unacquainted with BOOK 
the lall exceffes of outrage to which the mal- ^ 
contents had proceeded in that country, the' *««*• 
court 'had received an account of the infurrec* 
lion agahift the viceroy, of his impriibnment, 
and the ufurpation of the government by 
Pizarro. A revolution fo alarming called for 
an immediate interpofition of the Emperor’s 
abilities and authority. But as he was fully 
occupied at that time in Germany, in con- 
ducting the war againll the famous league of 
Smalkalde, one of the moil intereiling and 
arduous enterprifes in his reign, the care of" 
providing a remedy for the diforders in Peru 
devolved upon his fon Philip, and the counfel- 
lors whom Charles had appointed to aihil him 
in the government of Spain during his abfence. 

At firll view, the aClions of Pizarro and his ad- 
herents appeared fo repugnant to the duty of 
fubjcCls towards their fovereign, that the 
greater part of the miniilers infifted on declar- 
ing them inilantly to be guilty of rebellion, and 
on proceeding to punifh them with exemplary 
rigour. But when the fervour of their zeal and 
indignation began to idiabl, Iphumerable ob- 
flacles to the execution titip meafure pre- 
fented themfelves. The vetepan bands of in- 
fantry, the ftrength and glory of the Spanifli 
armies, were then employed inv Germany. 
ro£. III, K Spain, 
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BOOK Spain, exhaulled of men and money by a long 
^ . feriea of wars, in which fee had been involved 

*5^. by the reftlefs ambition of two fuccefiive mo- 
narchs, could not eafily equip an armament of 
fuificient force to reduce Pizarro. To tranf- 
port any refpeS^able body of troops to a coun- 
try fo remote as Peru, appeared almoll impof- 
lible. While Pizarro continued mailer of the 
South Sea, the dire6l route by Nombre de 
Dios and Panama was impracticable. An at- 
tempt to march to Quito by land through the 
new kingdom of Granada, and the province of 
Popayan, acrofi regions of prodigious extent, 
defolate, unhealthy, or inhabited by fierce and 
hoftile tribes, would be attended with unfur- 
mountable danger and hardlhips. The paflage 
to the South Sea by the Straits of Magellan 
was fo tedious, fo uncertain, and lb little known 
ih that age, that no confidence could be placed 
in any effort carried on in a courfe of navi- 
gation fo remote and precarious. Nothing 
then remained but to relinquilh the lyfteni 
which the ardour of their loyalty had firll 
fa^elled, and to attempt by lenient nieafures 
Kdtat could not be- effeCled by force. It 
was manifeft, ftem Pizarro’s folicitude to re- 
prelent his conduCl in a favourable light to 
the Emperor, that,notwithllanding theexcefles 
of which he had been guilty, he Hill retained 

fenti- 
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fentiments of veneration for his fovereign. By BOOK 
a proper application to thefe, together with . j 
fome filch conceflions as fliould difcover a fpirit 
of moderation and forbearance in government, 
there was ftill room to hope that he might be 
yet reclaimed, or the ideas of loyalty natural 
to Spaniards might fo far revive among his 
followers, that they would no longer lend their 
aid to uphold his ufurped authority. 

The fuccefs, however, of this negociation, oafcasp 
no left delicate than it was important, de» repiiir lo 
pended entirely on the abilities and addreftof present, 
the perfon to whom it fliould be committed. 

After weighing with much attention the com- 
parative merit of various perfons, the Spanifli 
minifters fixed with unanimity of choice upon 
Pedro de la Gafca, a prieft in no higher fta- 
tion than that of counfellor to the Inquifition. 

Though in no public office, he had been occa- 
fionally employed by government in affairs of 
truft and confequence, and had conducted 
them with no left (kill than fuccefs j dilplaying 
a gentld and infinuating temper, accompanied 
with much firmneft ; probity, fuperior to any 
feeling of private intereft ; and a cautious 
circumfpe^lion in concerting meafures, fob 
lowed by fuch vigour in executing them, as 
is rarely found in alliance with the other. 

R 2 Thei'e 
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BOOK Tliefe qualities marked him out for the func- 
tion to which he was deftmed. The Emperor, 

’ to whom Gafca was not unknown, warmly 
approved of the choice, and communicated 
it to him in a letter containing expreffions of 
good*will and confidence, no lefs honourable 
to the prince who wrote, than to the fubje6l 
who received it. Gafca, notwithftanding his 
advanced age and feeble conftitution, and 
though, from the apprehenfions natural to a 
man, who, during the courfe of his life, had 
never been out of his own country, he dreaded 
the effe6ls of a long voyage, and of an un- 
healthy climate *, did not hefitate a moment 
about complying with the will of his fo^^ereign. 

Hii mode. But as a proof that it was from this principle 
alone he a6led, he refilled a bifliopric which 
was oflfered to him, in order that he might 
appeal* in Peru with a more dignified character; 
he would accept of no higher title than that of 
Prefident of the Court of Audience in Lima ; 
and declared that he would receive no falaiy 
on account of his difcharging the duties of 
l^at office. All he required was, that the 
ffliepence of fupporting his family ihould be 
dd&ayed by the public, and as he was to go like 
a i^oifter of peace with his gown and breviary, 

and 


• Fenandez, Iib.2. C.17. 
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and without any retinue but a few domeftics, book 
tins would not load the revenue with any . ^ 

ehormoiu burden”, 


But while he difcovered lUch diiintereiled Th*pow«rt 

committed 

moderation with reipe^ to whatever related » Wm. 
perfonally to himfelf, he demanded his official 
powers in a very dilFerent tone. He infilled, 
as he was to be employed in a country fo 
remote from the feat of government, where he 
could not have recourfe to his fovereign for 
new indru^ions on every emergence i and as 
tlie whole fuccefs of his negociations mud 
depend upon the confidence which the people 
with whom he had to treat could place in the 
extent of his powers, that he ought to be in- 
vefled with unlimited authority j that hisju* 
rifdidlion mud reach to all perfons and to all 
caufcs; that he mud be empowered to pardon, 
to punifli, or to- reward, as circumdances and 
the behaviour of different men might require j 
that in cafe of refidance from the malcontents, 
he might be authorifed to reduce them to 
obedience by force of arms, to levy troops for 
that purpofe, and to call for affidance from 
the governors of all thf Spiiiiih fettleme|its 
in America. Thefe powers* inani« 

.A: 

Zarate^ lib. c. 6. Gomartf c. 174, Ferii«ii 4 e«, 
lib. ii. c. 14^—16. Vega, p. il. fib.v, c*l* Htmitf 
4 cc. 8 . lib.i. €.49 &c. 

» 3 feftly 
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feftly conducive to the great objefts of his 
miffibn, appeared to the Spanifli minifters to 
be inalienable prerogatives of royalty, which 
ought not to be delegated to a fubje€l, and 
they refufed to grant them. But the Emperor’s 
views were more enlarged. As, from the 
nature of his employment, Gafca muft be en- 
trufted with difcretionary power in feyeral 
points, and all his efforts might prove ineffec- 
tual if he was circumfcribed in any one par- 
ticular, Charles fcrupled not to inveft. him 
with authority to the full extent that he de- 
manded. Highly fatisfied with this frefh proof 
of his mailer’s confidence, Gafca haflened 
his departure, and, without either money or 
troops, fet out to quell a formidable rebel- 
lion 

OM his arrival at Nombre de Dios, he found 
Herman Mexia, an officer of note, polled there, 
by order of Pizarro, with a conliderable body 
of'twen, to oppofe the landing of any hoflile 
forces. But Gafca appeared in fuch pacific 
guife, with a train fo little formidable, and 
Witb ai title of no fuch dignity as to excite 
liiflor,vthat be was received with much re- 
^^rom Nombre de Dios he advanced 
tO,1BM3^ma, and met with a fimilar reception 
ffOSa Hinojofa, whom Pizarro had entrufled 

^ Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 1 6— 1 8. 

with 
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with the government of that town, and the BOOK 
command of hia fleet ftaticmed there. In both . y 
places he held the fame language, declaring 
that he was lent by their Ibvereign as a mef- 
fenger of peace, not as a minifter of ven- 
geance ; that he came to redrefs all their 
grievances, to revoke the laws which had ex- 
cited alarm, to pardon paft offences, and to 
re-eflablifli order and juflice in the govern- 
ment of Peru. His mild deportment, tlie 
fimplicity of his manners, the fan^lity of his 
profellion, and a winning appearance of can- 
dour, gained credit to his declarations. The 
veneration due to a perfon clothed with legal 
authority, and ailing in virtue of a royal com- 
miilion, began to revive among men accuf- 
tomed for fome time to nothing more refpe6l- 
able than an ufurped jurifdi6tion. Hinojofa, 

Mexia, and feveral other officers of dillindlion, 
to each of whom Gafca applied feparately, 
were gained over to his intereft, and waited 
only for fome decent occafion of declaring . 
openly in his favour 

This the violence of Pizarro foon afforded Violent pro- 
them. As foon as he heard of Gafca’s arrival plxt™ 
at Panama, though he received, at the fame 
time, an account of the nature of Ms coraraif- 

^ Fernandez, lib. iL c. zi, 3cc. Zarate, lib. vi. c.6, 7. 

Gomara, C.175. Vega, p*n. lib.v. c.3. 

R 4 fion, 
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BOOK fion, and was informed of his offers not only te 
y j render every Spaniard ki Eeru ealy concerning 
V4*. what was paft, by an a6l of general oblivion } 
but fecure with refpeft to the future by re. 
pealingtheobnoxiouslaws} inilead of accepting 
with gratitude his fovereign’s gracious con. 
ceffions, he was fo much exafperated on finding 
that he was not to be continued in his ftation 
as governor of the country, that he inllantly 
refolved to oppofe the prefident-s entry into 
Peru, and to prevent his exercifing any jurif. 
dilution there. To this delperate refolution he 
added another highly prepofterous. He lent 
a new deputation to Spain to jullify this con- 
duct, and to infill, in name of all the com. 
munities in Peru, for a confirmation of tine 
government to hirafelf during life, as the only 
means of preferving tranquillity there. The 
perlbus entrufted with this ftrange commiflion, 
intimated the intention of Pizarro to the pre. 
fident, and required him, in his name, to depart 
irpia F^pama and return to Spain, They 
cmrried likewife fecret inftrufitions to Hinojofa, 
Arei9;ing him to offer Gafca a prefent of fifty 
thoulknd pefos, if he would comply voluntarily 
Wi^ what was demanded of him ; and if he 
ili^tdd i^ntinUe obftinate, to cut him off, either 
ljf]^iilfi^nition or poifpn *. 

5 Zarate,lib. vi. C.8. Fwnandez, lib. ii. c. 33,34. Her- 
rera, (kc.8. Ub.z. C.9, ic. 
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Many circumftances concurred in pufhing book 
on Pizarro to thofe.wild meafures. Having . ^ 

been once accuftomed to fupreme command, ij4A 

« 1 #• t . Gafca gittfis 

he could not bear the thoughts of defcenaing huaeet. 
to a private ftation. Confcious of his own 
demerit, be fuipedted that the Emperor ftudied 
only to deceive him, and would never paidon 
tbs' outrages which he had committed. His 
chief confidents, no lefs guilty, entertained 
the fame apprehenfions. The approach of 
Gafca without any military force excited no 
terror. There were now above fix thoufand 
Spaniards fettled in Peru and at the head of 
thefe he doubted not to maintain his own in> 
dependence, if the court of Spain fhould refufe 
to grant what he required. But he knew not 
that a fpirit of defection had already begun to 
Ipread among thofe whom he truiled moft. 
Hinojola, amazed at Pizarro’s precipitate refo- 
lution of fetting himfelf in oppofition to the 
Emperor’s commifiion, and difdaining to be 
his inftrument in pei’petrating the odious 
crimes pointed out in his fecret inflru6tions, 
publicly recognized the title of the prefi. 
dent to the fupreme authority in Peru, The 
officers under his command did the fame. 

Such was the contagious influence of the 
example, that it reached even the deputies who - 

f Herrera, dec. 8. lib.iii, c.j. 

had 
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BOOK had been fent from Peru ; and at the time 
^ , whenPizarro expelled to Jiear either of Gafca’s 

JJ46. return to Spain, or of his death, he received an 
account of his being mader of the fleet, of 
Panama, and of the troops flationed there. 

'.f47- laaiTATED almoft to madnefs by events fo 

rizarro re- ^ ^ 

folves on unexpefiled, he openly prepared for war ; and 

in order to give fome colour of juftice to his 
arms, he appointed the court of audience in 
Lima to proceed to the trial of Gafca, for the 
crimes of having feized his Ihips, feduced his 
oflicers, and prevented his deputies from pro- 
ceeding in their voyage to Spain. Cepeda, 
though a6ling as a judge in virtue of the royal 
commilTion, did not fcruple to proftitute t^e 
dignity of his fundlion finding Gafca guilty 
of treaibn, and condemning him to death on 
that Recount Wild, and even ridiculous as 
this proceeding was, it impofed on the low 
illiterate adventurers, with whom Peru was 
filled, by the femblance of a legal fandlion war- 
^ ranting Pizarro to carry on hollilities againil 

\ a convidted traitor. Soldiers accordingly re- 

\ fdrted from every quarter to his ftandard, and 

{ he was foon at the head of a thoufand men, 

) 

Fernandez, lib* ii. c.55. Vega, p. 11. lib. v. c.7. 
Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iii. c. 6. 


the 
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the bell equipped that had ever taken the field book 
in Peru. • 

» 547 . 

Gasca, on his part, perceiving that force Proparaiions 
mull be employed in order to accomplilh the ‘ 
purpofe of his million, was no lefs alliduous in 
collecting troops from Nicaragua, Carthagena, 
and other fettlements on the continent ; and 
with fuch fuccefs, that he was foon in a condi- 
tion to detach a fquadron of his fleet, with a 
confidcrable body of foldiers, to the coall of 
Peru. Their appearance excited a dreadful April, 
alarm ; and though they did not attempt for 
fome time to make any delcent, they did more 
efledlual fervice by fetting afliore in different 
places perfous who difperfed copies of the ad 
of general indemnity, andthe revocation of the 
late edicts j and who made known every where 
the pacific intentions, as well as mild temper, 
of the prefident. The elfeCl of fpreading this 
information was wonderful. All who were dif- 
fatisfied with Pizarro’s violent adminiftration, 
all who retained any fentiments of fidelity to 
their fovereign, began to meditate revolt. 

Some openly deferted a caufe which they now 
deemed to be unjull. Centeno, leaving the infurreabn 
cave in which he lay concealed, aflembled about 
fifty of his former adherents, and w'ith this 
feeble half-armed band advanced boldly to 
12 Cuzco, 
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BOOK Cuzco. By a fudden attack in the night tune, 
in which he diiplayed no le& military dull than 
*547. valour, he rendered himfelf mafter of djat 
capital, though defended by a garrifon of five 
hundred men. Mod of thele having ranged 
themlelves under his banners, he had foon the 
command of a refpe^able body of troops ". 

aeiinft whom PizARRO,though altoniflied at beholding one 

mS.. enemy approaching by fea, and another by 
land, at a timC when he trulled to the union 
of all Peru in his favour, was of a Ipirit more 
undaunted, and more accuftomed to the vicif- 
fitudes of fortune, than to be difconcerted or 
appalled. As the danger from Centeno’s 
operations was the mod urgent, he inftantly 
fet out to oppofe him. Having provided 
, horles for all his foldiers, he marched with 
amazing rapidity. But every morning he 
found his force diminilhed, by numbers who 
had left him during the night j and though 
he became fufpicious to excefs, and punilhed 
without mercy all whom he fufpefted, the 
rage of defertion was too violent to be 
checked. Before he got within fight of the 
enemy at Huarina, hear the lake Titiaca, be 
could not muller more than four hundred 

*' Zarate, lib. vi. c. 13^16. Gomara, c. 180, i8ii 
Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 28. 64, &c. 


foldiers. 
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'' iblflUers. Bui the& he juilly cohfidered as men 
of tried attachment, <fa whom he might de- 
pend. They were indeed the boldeft and moil 
deiperate of his followers, confcious, like him- 
felf, of crimes for which they could hardly 
expert forgiveneis, and without any hope but 
in the fuccefi of their arms. With thefe he did 
not helitate to attack Centeno’s troops, though 
double to his own in number. The royaliils 
did not decline the combat. It was the moil 
obilinate and bloody that had hitherto been 
fought in Peru. At length the intrepid valour 
of Pizarro, and the fuperiority of Carvajal’s 
military talents, triumphed over numbers, and 
obtained a complete vidlory. The booty was 
immenfe', and the treatment of the vanquiihed 
cruel. By this fignal fuccefs the reputa- 
tion of Pizarro was re-eilabliihed, and being 
now deemed invincible in the field, liis army 
increaied daily in number^ 

But events happened in other parts of Peru, 
which more than counterbalanced the fplendid 
victory at Huarina. Pizarro had fcarcely left 
Lima,when the citizens,weary of his oppreifive 

‘ See NOTE XXVI. 

* Zarate, lib.vii. c. 2, 3. Gomara, c. 181. Vega, p. i r. 
Ub.r. c. 18, &c. Femaadez, lib.ii. C.79. Herrera, dec. 8. 
lib.iv. c..l,2. 

5 ^ dominion. 
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BOOK dominiony erected the royal ilandard, and 
. ^ . Aldana, with a detachlnent of foldiers from 

Otfaiaodi fleet, took polTeflion of the town. About 
»tP«ru. the fame time', Gafca landed at Tumbez with 
five hundred men. Encouraged by his pre- 
fence, every fettlement in the low country 
declared for the King. The fituation of the 
two parties was now perfectly reverfedj Cuzco 
and the adjacent provinces were poflefled by 
Pizarro ; all the reft of the empire, from Quito 
fouthward, acknowledged the jurifdifition of 
the prefident. As his numbers augmented 
fall, Gafca advanced into the interior part of 
• the country. His behaviour ftill continued to 

be gentle and unaffuming ; he expreffed, on 
every occalion, his ardent wilh of terminating 
the conteft without bloodlhcd. More folicit- 
ous to I'eclaim than to punilh, he upbraided 
no man for paft offences, but received them 
as a father receives penitent children returning 
to a fenfe of their duty. Tliough deffrous of 
peace, he did not flacken his preparations for 
Acivanccj War. Hc appointed the general rendezvous 
cTi’to' of his troops in the fertile v alley of Xauxa, on 
the road to Cuzco"'. There he remained for 
fome months, not only that he might have 
time to make another attempt towards an 


Advances 

towards 

Cuxco. 


* Zarate, lib. vi.e. 17, 

“ Zarate, lib. vii. c. 9. Fernandez, lib, ii. c. 77. 82. 
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accommodation with Pizarro, but that he B O o K 
might train his new fofdiers to the ufe of arms, . . 

and accuftom them to the difcipline of a camp, j547. 

before he led them againil a body of victorious 
veterans. Pizarro, intoxicated with the luc- 
cefs which had hitherto accompanied his arms, 
and elated with having again near a thoufand 
men under his command, refufed to liften to 
any terms, although Cepeda, together with 
feveral of his officers, and even Carvajal him- 
felf", gave it as their advice to clofe with the 
prefident’s offer of a general indemnity, and 
the revocation of the obnoxious laws®. Cafca 
having tried in vain every expedient to avoid 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his country- 
men, began to move tow'ards Cuzco, at the Dec. *9. 
head of lixteen hundred men. 

Pizarro, confident of victory, fuffered the Both panie* 

prepare for 

royalifts to pafs all the rivers which lie between battle. 
Guamanga and Cuzco without oppolition, and 1548. 
to advance within four leagues of that capital, 
flattering himfelf that a defeat in fuch a fitua- 
tion as rendered efcape impracticable w'ould 
at once terminate the war. He then marched 
out to meet the enemy, and Carvajal chofe his 
ground, and made the difpolition of the troops 

“ See NOTE XXVII. 

“ Zarate, lib. vii. c. 6. Vega, p. ii. lib. v. 0.27. 

with 
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BOOK with the difcerning eye, and profound know-* 
. . ledge in the art of war* confpicuous in all its 

Aj>rt 9*" operations. As the tyfo armies moved far-t 
wards llowly to the charge, the appearance of 
each was Angular. In that of Pizarro, com- 
pofed of men enriched with the ipoils of the 
moil opulent country in America, erv’^ery officer 
and almoft all the private men, were clothed 
in itufls of iilk, or brocade, embroidered with 
gold and filver ; and their horfes, their arms, 
their ftandards, were adorned with all the 
pride of military pomp''. That of Gafca, 
though not fo ijdendid, exhibited what w'as no 
lefs ftriking. He himfelf, accompanied by 
the archbifliop of Lima, the bifliops of Quito 
■ and Cuzco, and a great number of ecclefiailics, 
marching along the lines, blelTing the men# 
and encouraging them to a refolute difcharge 
of their duty. 

r 

ftrted by hi» WuEN both armies were juft ready to en- 
uoops. gage, Cepeda fet fpurs to his horfe, gallojjed 
off*, and furrendered himfelf to the prefident. 
Garcilaifo de la Vega, and otiier officers of note, 
followed his example. The revolt of perfona 
in fuch high rank fti-uck all with an\azement. 
The mutual confidence on which the union and 

P Zarate, lib. »i. c. n. 

ftrengtb 
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ftrength of armies depend, ceafed at once, book 
D iftrull and confterhation fpread from rank . . 

to rank. Some filently flipped away, others 1548. 
threw down their arms, the greateft number 
went over to the royalifts. Pizarro, Carvajal, 
and fome leaders, employed authority, threats, 
and entreaties, to flop them, but in vain. In 
lets than half an hour, a body of men, which 
might have decided the fate of the Peruvian 
empire, was totally dilperfed. Pizarro, feeing 
all irretrievably loft, cried out in amazement 
to a few officers who Hill faithfully adhered to 
him, “ What remains for us to do “ Let 
us ruffi,” replied one of them, “ upon the 
enemy’s firmeft battalion, and die like Ro- 
mans.” Dejected with fuch a reverfe of for- 
tune, he had not fpirit to follow this foldierly 
counfel, and with a tamenefs dilgraceful to 
his former fame, he furrcndered to one ofukcn, 
Gafca’s officers. Carvajal, endeavouring to 
cfcape, was overtaken and feized. 


Gasca, happy in this bloodlefs victory, did »"><* to 
not ftain it with cruelty. Pizarro, Carvajal, 
and a fmall number of the moft diftinguiftied 
or notorious offenders, were punilhed capi- 
tally. Pizarro was beheaded on the day after 
he furrendered. He fubmitted to his fate 
with a compofed dignity, and feemed delirous 


yot. III. 


to 


s 
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B o o K to atone by repentance for the crimes which 
. . he had committed. The end of Carvajal was 

*548. fuitable to his life. On his trial he offered no 
.defence. When the fentence adjudging him 
to be hanged was pronounced, he carelefsly 
replied, “ One can die but once.” During 
the interval between the fentence and execu- 
tion, he difcovered no fign either of remorfe 
for the pail, or of folicitude about the future ; 
fcoflSng at all who vifited him, in his ufual far- 
callic vein of mirth, with the fame quicknefs 
of repartee and grofs pleafantry as at any 
other period of his life. Cepeda, more cri- 
minal than either, ought to have fliared the 
fame fate ; but the merit of having deferted 
his afl'oeiates at fuch a critical moment, and 
with fuch decifive eff’eft, faved liim from im- 
mediate punifliment. He was fent, however, as 
a prifoner to Spain, and died in confinement’. 

r 

In the minute detail which the contempo- 
rary hiftorians have given of the civil difl’en- 
tions that raged in Peru, with little interrup- 
tion during ten years, many circumftances 
occur fo ftriking, and which indicate fuch an 
uncommon (late of manners, as to merit par- 
ticular attention. 

4 Zarate, lib. vii. c. 6, 7, 8. Gomara, c. 185, j 86. 
Vega, p. II. lib. V. c. 30, &c. Fernande*. lib. ii. c. 86, &c. 
Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 14, 8cc, 


Though 
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Thouoh the Spaniards who firft invaded BOOK 
* * 

Peru were of the loweft order in fociety, and . ' ^ 

the greater part of thofe who afterwards joined 
them were perfons of defpcrate fortune, yet 
in all the bodies of troops brought into the 
field by the different leaders who contended 
for fuperiority, not one man a£ted as a hired 
foldier, that follows his ilandard for pay. 

Every adventurer in Peru confidered himfelf 
as a conqueror, entitled, by his fervices, to 
an eliablifhment in that country which had 
been acquired by his valour. In the contefts 
between tlie rival chiefs, each chofe his fide 
as he was directed by his own judgment or 
atfe£lions. He joined his commander as a 
companion of his fortune, and difdained to 
degrade himfelf by receiving the wages of a 
mercenary. It was to their fword, not to 
pre-eminence in office, or nobility of birth, 
that mod of the leaders whom they followed 
were indebted for their elevation ; and each 
of their adherents hoped, by the fame means, 
to open a way for himfelf to the poffeffion of 
pow'er and wealth 

Bo r thouffh the troops in Peru ferved with- Armies im- 

1 , ./» 1 mcnl'clyex- 

out any regular pay, they were raifed at im- ponCve ; 
menfe expence. Among men accuflomed to 

' Vega, p. II. lib. iv. c. 38. 41. 

8 2 divide 
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BOOK divide the fpoils of an opulent country, the 
. . defire of obtaining wealth acquired incredible 

«i4«. force. Tlie ardour of purfuit augmented in 
proportion to the hope of fuccelL Where all 
were intent on the lame obje61S and undeR^Sy 
dominion of the fame paffion, there was 
one mode of gaining men, or of fecuring their 
attachment. Officers of name and influence, 
befides the promife of future ellablilhments, 
received in hand large gratuities from the 
chief with whom they engaged. Gonzalo 
Pizarro, in order to raife a thoufand men, ad- 
vanced five hundred thoufand pefos *. USafca 
I expended in levying the troops which he led 
againll Pizarro nine hundred thoufand pefos 
The diftribution of property, bellowed as the 
reward of fervices, was ftill more exorbitant, 
andim- Ccpcda, as the recompence of his perfidy 
wa'rd" "ill- and addrefs, in perfuading the court of royal 
dividuais. audience to give the fanftion of its autho- 
rity to the ufurped jurifdifilion of Pizarro, 
received a grant of lands which yielded an 
annual income of a hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pefos “. Hinojolli, who, by his early 
defection from Pizarro, and furrender of 
the fleet to Gafca, decided the fate of Peru, 
obtained a diflri6l of country affording 

® Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 54. 

* Zarate, lib.vii. c. 10. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. y. c. 7, 

^ Gomara, c» 164. 


two 
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two hundred thoufand pefos of yearly value*, book 
W hile fuch rewards were dealt out to the 
principal officers, with more than royal muni- 1548. 
licence, proportional lhares were conferred 
upon thofe of inferior rank. 

Such a rapid change of fortune produced Their pro* 

• t n* T * t’ofioti and 

its natural eixects. It gave birth to new wants, o 
and new defires. Veterans, long accuftomed 
to hardfhip and toil, acquired of a fudden a 
tafte for profufe and inconfiderate diffipa- 
tion, .and indulged in all the excelTes of mili- 
tary licentioufnels. The riot of low de- 
bauchery occupied fome ; a relilh for expen- 
five liftcurics fpread among others*. The 
meaneft, foldier in Peru would have thought 
hiinfelf degraded by marching on foot ; and 
at a time when the prices of hoifes in that 
country were exorbitant, each infilled on 
being furnilhed with one before ho would take 
the field. But though lefs patient under the 
fatigue and hardlliips of fervice, they were 
ready to face danger and death with as much 
intrepidity as ever; and animated by the 
hope of new rewards, they never failed, on 
the day of battle, to difplay all their ancient 
valour. 

* Vega, p. I I. lib. vi. C.3, 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c.3. dec. 8. lib. viii, c. 10. 

s 3 Together 
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BOOK Tcmsethek "with their courage, they retained 

all the ferocity by which they were originally 
Ferocity' diftinguiflicd. Civil difcord never raged with 
con'^'* ®' fpirit than among the Spaniards in 

tfefts were Peru. To all the pailions which ufually en- 

carried on ; _ 

venom contells among countrymen, avarice 
was added, and rendered their enmity more 
rancorous. Eagernefa to feize the valuable 
forfeitures expected upon the death of every 
opponent, fhut the door againfl mercy. To 
be wealthy, was of itfelf fufficient to expofe a 
• man to accufation, or to fubjedl him to pu- 
nifhment. On the flighteft fulpicions, Pizarro 
condemned many of the moft opulent inha- 
bitants in Peru to death. Carvajal, without 
fearching for any pretext to juftify his cruelty, 
cut off many more. The number of thofe 
who fuffered by the hands of tlie executioner, 
was not much inferior to wliat fell in the 
field j and the greater part was condemned 
without the formality of any legal trial. 

und want of The violcnce with which the contending 
parties treated their opponents was not accom- 
panied with its ufual attendants, attachment 
and fidelity to thofe with whom they afted. 
The ties of honour, which ought to be held 
facred among foldiers, and the principle of 


V See NOTE XXVIII. 
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integrity, interwoven as thoroughly in the B OOK 
Spanith character as in that of any nation, . . 

feem to have been equally forgotten. Even *548- 
regard for decency, and the fenfe of ftianie, 
were totally loft. During their diflentions, 
there was hardly a Spaniard in Peru who did 
not abandon the party which he had originally 
efpoufed, betray the affociates with whom he 
had united, and violate the engagements un. 
der which he had come. The viceroy Nug- 
nea Vela was ruined by the treachery of 
Cepeda and the other judges of the royal . 
audience, who were bound by the duties of 
their i'un6lion to have fupported his authority. 

The chief advifei’s and companions of Gon* 
zalo Pizarro’s revolt were the firll to forfake 
liim, and fubmit to his enemies. His fleet 
w’as given up to Gafca, by the man whom he 
had lingled out among his officers to entruft 
with that important command. On the day 
that was to decide his fate, an army of vete- 
rans, in fight of the enemy, threw down their 
arms without ftriking a blow, and deferted a 
leader who had often conduced them to vic- 
tory. Inftances of fuch general and avowed 
contempt of the principles and obligations 
which attach man to man, and bind them to- 
gether in focial union, rarely occur in hiftory. 

It is only where men are far removed from the 
feat of government, where the reftraints of law 
s 4 and 
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BOOK and order are little felt, where the profpeft of 
. , gain is unbounded, and where immenfe wealth 

>548. may cover the crimes by which it is acquired, 
that we can find any parallel to the levity, the 
rapacioufnefs, the perfidy and corruption pre- 
valent amo^g the Spaniards in Peru. 

G.fc. dc On the death of Pizarro, the malcontents in 

vifes em- 
ployment every corner of Peru laid down their arms, 

and tranquillity feemed to be perfeclly re-efta- 
bliflied. But two very interelling objects ftill 
remained to occupy the prefident’s attention. 
The one was to find immediately fuch employ- 
ment for a multitude of turbulent and daring 
adventurers with which the country was filled, 
as might prevent them from exciting new 
commotions. The other, to beftow proper 
gratifications upon thofe to whofe loyalty and 
valour he bad been indebted for his fuccefii. 
The foilner of thefe was in fome meafure ac- 
compliflied, by appointing Pedro de Valdivia 
to profecute the conquell of Chili ; and by 
empowering Diego Centeno to undertake 
the difcovery of the vail regions bordering 
on the river De la Plata. The reputation of 
thofe leaders, together with the hopes of ac- 
quiring wealth, and of rifing to confequence in 
fome unexplored country, alluring many of the 
moll indigent and delperate foldiers to follow 
their llandards, drained off no inconiiderable 

3 portion 
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portion of that mutinous fpirit which Gafca book 
dreaded. • , j 


The latter was an afiiiir of greater difficulty, 
and to be adjufted with a more attentive and 
delicate 'hand. The reparlimien^, or allot- 
ments of lands and Indians which fell to be 


diftributed, in confequence of the death or for- 
feiture of the former pofleffors, exceeded two 
millions of pefos of yearly rent*. Gafca, when 
now abfolute mafter of this immenfe property, 
retained the fame dilinterefted fentiments 


which he had originally profefled, and refufed 
to refei've the fnialleil portion of it for himfelf. 
But the number of claimants was great ; and 
whilft the vanity or avarice of every indivi- 
dual fixed the value of his own fervices, and 
eftimated the recompence which he thought 
due to him, the pretenfions of each were lb 
extravagant, that it was impoffible to (atisfy 
all. Gafca liflened to them one by one, witli 
the moll patient attention j and that he might 
have leifure to weigh the comparative merit 
of their feveral claims with accuracy, he re- 
tired, with the Archbifhop of Lima and a lingle 
fecretary, to a village twelve leagues from 
Cuzco. There he Ipent feveral days in allot- 
ing to each a diftri^t of lands and number 


* Vega, p. II. Ub.vi. c.4. 


of 
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B o o K of Indians, in proportion to his idea of their 
, f paft fervices and future importance. But that 
*348. he might get beyond the reach of the fierce 
llorm of clamour and rage, which he forefaw 
* would burll out on the publication of his de- 
cree, notwithilanding the impartial equity with 
which he had framed it, he fet out for Lima, 
leaving the inllrument of partition fealed up, 
with orders not to open it for Ibme days after 
his departure. 

Th^c'difctn indignation excited by publilhing the 

tent it oc- decree of partition was not lefs than Gafca had 
expebled. Vanity, avarice, emulation, envy, 
fhame, rage, and all the other paflions which 
mod vehemently agitate the minds of men 
when both their honour and their interell are 
deeply afi'edled, confpired in adding to its vio- 
lence. It broke out with all the fiuy of military 
infolentfe. Calumny, threats, and curfes, were 
poured out openly upon the prefident. He 
was accufed of ingratitude, of partiality, and 
of injuftice. Among foldiers prompt to action , 
fuch feditious difcourfe would have been foon 
followed by deeds no lefs violent, and they 
already began to tuim their eyes towards fome 
difcontented leaders, expefting them to Hand 
forth in redrefs of their wrongs. By fome 
vigorous interpofitions of government, a 

timely 
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timely check was given to this mutinous fpirit, book 
and the danger of another civil war was . . 

averted for the prefent*. ' 


Gasca, however, perceiving that the flame 
was fupprefled rather than extinguiihed, la- 
boured with the utmoll afliduity to footh the mem, 
malcontents, by beftowing large gratuities on 
fome, by promifing repartimientos, when they 
fell vacant, to others, and by carefling and flat- 
tering all. But that the public fecurity might 
reft on a foundation more ftable than their 
good affc6lion, he endeavoured to ftrcngthen 
the hands of his fiiccelTors in office, by re- 
eftabliftiing the regular adminiftration of juf. 
tice in every part of the empire. He intro- 
duced order and limplicity into the mode of 
colle6ting the royal revenue. He ilTued regu- 
lations concerning the treatment of the In- 
dians, well calculated to protecil them from 
.jppreffion, and to provide for their inftru6tion 
in tlie principles of religion, without depriving 
the. Spaniards of the benefit accruing from their 
labour. Having now accomplifhed every ob- ,550. 
jedt of his million, Gafca, longing to return 
again to a private ftation, committed the 
government of Peru to the court of audience, 

* Zarate, lib. vii, c. 9. Gomara, c. 187, Vega, p. ii. 
lib. vii. c. I , &c. Fernandez, p. 1 1. lib. i. c. i, &c. Her- 
rera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 1 7, &c. 

4 and 
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BOOK Bud fet out for Spain. As, during the anarchy 
^ . and turbulence of the«four lall years, there 

!*55o- had been no remittance made of the royal re- 
andfett out venue, he carried with him thirteen hundred 
for Spain, pefos of public money, which the 

(Economy and order of his adminiflration en- 
abled him to fave, after paying all the ex- - 
pences of the war. 

Hurecep- jjj; received in his native country with 

tion there. . . . ... 

univerfal admiration of his abilities, and of 
his virtue. Both were, indeed, highly con- 
fpicuous. Without army, or fleet, or public 
funds ; with a train fo Ample, that only three 
thoufand ducats were expended in equipping 
him*’, he fet out to oppofe a formidable rebel- 
lion. By his addrefs and talents he fiqjplied 
all thofe defe6ls, and feemed to create infl.ru- 
ments for executing his defigns. He acquired 
fuch a' naval force, as gave him the command 
of the fea. He raifed a body of men able to 
cope with the veteran bands which gave law 
to Peru. He vanquiftied their leader, on 
whofe arms victory had hitherto attended, and 
in place of anarchy and ufurpation, he efla- 
blifhed the government of laws, and the au- 
thority of the rightful fovereigu. But the 
praiie beflowed on his abilities was exceeded 
by that which his virtue merited. After refid- 

ing 


** Fernandez, lib. ii. c. i8, 
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ing in a country where wealth prefented al- b o O K 
lurenients which had ieduced every perfon , . 

who had hitherto poflefled power there, he re- i55o- 
turned from that trying ftation with integrity 
not only untainted but unfulpe^ted. After 
dillributing among his countrymen polTeffions 
of greater extent and value than had ever been 
in the difpofal of a fubje6l in any age or na- 
tion, he himfelf remained in his original ftate 
of poverty ; and at the very time when he 
brought fucli a large recruit to the royal trea- 
fury, he was obliged to apply by petition for a 
fmall funi to difchargc foine petty debts which 
he had contia<fted during the courfe of his 
fervice*". Charles was not infcnfiblc to fuch 
difinterelled merit. Gafca was received by 
him with the mod dillinguifliing marks of 
elleem, and being promoted to the billiopric 
of Palencia, he palfetl the remainder of his 
days in the tranquillity of retirement, re- 
fpedted by his country, honoured by his fo- 
vercign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding all Gafca’s wife regula- 
tions, the tranquillity of Peru was not of long 
continuance. In a country w here the autho- 
rity of government had been almofl forgotten 
during the long prevalence of anarchy and 
mifrule, where there were difajjpointed leaders 


^ MS. pcneii me. 
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BOOK ripe for revolt, and feditious foldiers ready to 

, . follow them, it was not difficult to raife com- 

*550. bullion. Several fucceffive infurre6bionsdelb- 
lated the country for fome years. But as 
thofe, though fierce^ were only tranlient ftorms, 
excited rather by the ambition and turbulence 
of particular men, than by general or public 
motives, the detail of them is not the obje6l 
of this hiftory. Thefe commotions in Peru, 
like every thing of extreme violence either in 
the natural or political body, were not of long 
duration, and by carrying off the corrupted 
humours which had given rife to the diforders, 
they contributed in tho end to llrengthen the 
fociety which at firll they threatened to de- 
ftroy. During their fierce contefts, feveral 
of the firll invaders of Peru, and many of 
thole licentious adventurers whom the fame of 
their fuccefs had allured thither, fell by each 
other’s hands. Each of the parties, as they 
alternately prevailed in the ftruggle, gradu- 
ally cleared the country of a number of tur- 
bulent fpirits, by executing, proferibing, or 
banilhing their opponents. Men lefs enter- 
prifing, lefs defperate, and more accullomed 
to move in the path of fober and peaceable 
indullry, fettled in Peru ; and the royal au- 
thority was gradually eflablilhed as firmly 
there as in other Spanilh colonies. 



THE 


HISTORY 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BOOK VII. 

A S the conqueft of the two great empires boo k 
^ of Mexico and Peru forms tlie moll ^ 

fplendid and interefting period in the hiftory 
of America, a view of their political inftitu- 
tions, and a defcription of their national man- 
ners, will exhibit the human fpecies to the 
contemplation of intelligent obfervers in a 
very lingular ftage of its prdgrefs*. 

When compared with other parts of the wexi. o ,nd 
New World, Mexico and Peru may be confi- J’ouLT' 
dered as polilhed Hates. Inllead of fmall, 
independent, hoftile tribes, . ftruggling for America, 
fubliftence amidft woods and marihes, llran- 

gers 


* See NOTE XXIX. 
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BOOK gets to induftry and arts, unacquainted with 
. ■ fubordination, and almoft without the ap- 

pearance of regular government, we find 
countries of great extent fubje€ted to the do- 
minion of one fovereign, the inhabitants col- 
lected together in cities, the wifdom and fore- 
light of rulers employed in providing for the 
maintenance and fecurity of the people, the 
empire of laws in fome meafure eftablilhed, the 
authority of religion recognized, many of the 
arts elicntial to life brought to fome degree of 
maturity, and the dawn of fuch as are orna- 
mental beginning to appear. 


The inferi- 
ority to the 
uatious ot 
the ancient 
continent. 


But if the comparifon be made with the 
people of the ancient continent, the inferi- 
ority of America, in improvement, will be 
confjiicuous, and neither the Mexicans nor 
Peruyians will be entitled to rank with thofe 
nations which merit the name of civilized. 
The people of both the great empires in Ame- 
rica, like the rude tribes around them, were to- 
tally unacquainted with the ufeful metals, and 
the progrefs which they had made in extend- 
ing their dominion over the animal creation 
M'as inconliderable. The Mexicans had gone 
no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a fpecies of fmall dogs, and rabbits”. 


^ Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vij* c. I2* 


By 
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By this feeble eflay of ingenuity,- the naeana BOOR 
of Ihbfillence were renclere4 fomewhat more . 
plentiful and fecuxe, than, when men depend 
Iblely on hunting; but they had np idea of 
attempting to fubdue thenjpre robull animals, 
or of deriving any aid from their miniftry in 
carrying on works of labour'. The Peruvians 
feem to have neglected the inferior animals, 
and had not rendered any of them domeftic 
except the duck ; but they were more fortu- 
nate in taming tiie Llama, an animal peculiar 
to their country, of a Ibrm which bears feme 
refemblance to a deer, and fome to a camel, 
and is of a fize fomewhat larger than a flieej). 

Under the protection of man, this fpecies nuil- 
tiplied greatly. Its wool furniflied the Peru- 
vians with clothing, its flefli with food. It was 
even employed as a heall of burdeu, and car- 
ried a moderate load with much patience and 
docility It was never ided for draught ; and 
tli:' breed Ix'iiig confined to the mountainous 
country, its fervice, if we may judge by inci- 
dents which occur in tjp* early Spanifli writers, 
was not very extenfive l|(ftotig the Peruvians 
in their original (late. 

In tracing the line by wiiich nationa^rpceed 
tow’ards civilization, the difeovery of the ufeful 


‘ V«ga, p, I. lib. viii. c.i6. Zarate, lib, i, c. 14. 
rot. II j. T metals. 
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BOOK nletalB, and the acquifition of dominion over 
1 . the animal creation, have been marked as fteps 

(rf capital importance in their progrefi. In 
our continent, long after men had attained 
both, fociety continued in that ftate which is 
denominated barbarous. Even witheall that 
command over nature which thefe confer, 
many ages elapfe, before indullry becomes lb 
tegular as to render fublillence fecure, before 
the arts which fupply the wants and furnifh the 
accommodations of life are brought to any 
conliderable degree of perfe6tion, and before 
any idea is conceived of various inftitutions 
requifite in a well-ordered fociety. The Mex- 
icans and Peruvians, without knowledge of the 
ufeful metals, or the aid of domellic animals, 
laboured under difadvfintages which mull have 
greatly retarded their progrefs, and in their 
higheft ftate of improvoment their power 
was fo limited, and their operations fo fee- 
ble, that they can hardly be confidered as 
having advanced beyond the infancy “of civil 
life. 

viewofthe After this general obfervation concerning 
in^'mlnnen the moft fingular and diftinguifliing circum- 
of each. ftancc in the ftate of both the great empires in 

America, I IhaJl endeavour to give fuch a view 
of the conftitution and interior police of each, 
as -may enable us to afcertain their place in the 
lo political 
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political fcale, to allot them their proper ftation 
between the rude "tribes in the New World, 
and the poliihed Hates of the ancient, and to 
determine how far they had rifen above the 
former, as well as how much they fell below 
the latter. 


B OO K 

vn. 


Mexico was lirft fubjefbed to the Spanilh Imperfect 
crown. But our acquaintance with its laws concerning 
and manners is not, from that circumftance, 
more complete. What I have remarked con- 
cerning the defective and inaccurate informa- 
tion on which we mull rely with refpedt to the 
condition and cuftoms of the favage tribes in 
America, may be applied likewife to our know- 
ledge of the Mexican empire. CorteS, and the 
rapacious adventurers who accompanied him, 
had not leifure or capacity to enrich either civil 
or natural hiftory with new obfervations. They 
undertook their expedition in queft of one ob- 
ject, and feemed hardly to have turned their 
eyes towards any other. Or, if during fome 
Ihort interval of tranquillity, when the occupa- 
tions of war ceafed,^and the ardour of plunder 
was fufpended, the inftitutions and manners of 
the people whom they had invaded^ drew their 
attention, the inquiries of illiterate foldierswere 
conducted with fo little fagacity and precifion, 
that the accounts given by them of the policy 
and order eftabliihed in the Mexican monarchy 

are 


T a 
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K are fuperficial, confufed, and inexplicable. It 
is rather from incidents which they relate oc- 
cahonally, than from their own dedu6tions and 
remarks, that we are enabled to form Ibme 
idea of the genius and manners of that people. 
The obfcurity in which the ignorance of its 
conquerors involved the annals of Mexico, was 
augmented by the fuperftition of thofe who 
fucceeded them. As the memory of paft 
events was preferved among the Mexicans by 
figures painted on fkins, on cotton cloth, on 
a kind of pafteboard, or on the bark of trees, 
the early miflSonaries, unable to comprehend 
their meaning, and ftruck with their uncouth 
forms, conceived them to be monuments of 
idolatry which ought to be deftroyed, in order 
to filcilitate the converfion of the Indians. 
In obedience to an edi61; illued by Juan de 
Zummaraga, a Francifcan monk, the firft 
biftiop of Mexico, as many records of. the an- 
cient Mexican llory as could be collected were 
committed to the flames. In confequence of 
this fanatical zeal of the monks who firft vilited 
New Spain (which their fiicceflTors foon began 
to lament), whatever knowledge of remote 
events fuch rude monuments contained was 
almofl entirely loft, and no information re-, 
mained concerning thp ancient revolutions and 
policy of the empire, butwhat was derived from 
tradition, or from fome fragments of their 

hiftorical 
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hiftorical paintings that efcaped the barbarous BOOK 
refearches of Zumniaraga'*. From the expe- 
rience of all nations it is manifeft, that the 
memory of pall tranla^lions can neither be 
long preferved, nor be tranfinitted with any 
fidelity, by tradition. The Mexican paint- 
ings, which are fuppofed to have ferved as 
annals of their empire, are few in number, 
and of ambiguous meaning. Thus, amidll the 
uncertainty of the fornicr, and the obfcurity . 
of the latter, we mull glean what intelligence 
can be colleiSled from the fcanty materials 
I'cattered in the Spanilh writers*. ^ 

Accord-? 


A CO ft a, lib. vi. c. 7. Torquem. Proem, lib. ii. lib. iii. 
c. 6. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

* In the fir ft edition, I ob ferved that in confcqucnce of 
the deftrn^Iion of the ancient Mexican paintings, occafioned 
by the ^eal of Zummaraga, whatever knowledge they 
might have conveyed was entirely loft. Every candid reader 
muft have perceived that the cxprefiion was inaccurate ; as 
in a few lines afterwards I mention fome ancient paintings to 
be Hill extant. M. Clavigero, not fatisfied with laying hold 
of this inaccuracy, which I corre6ted in tlic fubfequent 
editions, labours to render it more glaring, by the manner in 
which he quotes the remaining part of the fentence. He 
reprehends with great afperity the account which I gave of 
the fcanty materials for writing the ancient hiflory of Mexico. 
Vol. I. Account of writers, p. xxvi. VoL II. 380. My 
words, however, are almoft the fame with thofe of Torque* 
mada, who feems to have been better acquainted with the 
ancient monuments of the Mexicans than any Spanifh author 
T 3 whof^ 
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BOOR According to the account of the Mexicans 
. , themlelves their empire wjfe not of long du- 

Originof ration. Their country, as they relate, was 
nHmaKhy. originally pofleffed, rather than peopled, by 
iinaU independent tribes, whofe mode of life 

and 


whofe works I have feen. Lib, xiv. c. 6. M. Clavigerp 
tiimfelf gives a defcription of the deftruftion of ancient 
paintings in almoft the fame terms I have ufed j and men- 
tionSy as an additional reafon of there being fo fmall a 
number of ancient paintings known to the Spaniards, that 
the natives have become fo folicitous to preferve and conceal 
thto, that it is difficult, if not impoffible, to make them 
part with one of them/’ Vol. I. 407. 11 . 194. No 
point can be more afcertained than that few of the Mexican 
hidorical paintings have been preferved. Though feveral 
Spaniards have carried on inquiries into the antiquities of 
the Mexican empire, no engravings from Mexican paintings 
have been communicated to the public, except thofe by 
Purchas, Gemelli Carreri, and Lorenzana. It affords 
fome fatisfa^iion, that in the courfe of my refearches, I have 
difcovered two collections of Mexican paiptings which were 
unknown to former inquirers. The cut which I publiffied 
18 an exaCt copy of the original, and gives no high idea of 
the progrefs which the Mexicans had made in the art of 
painting. I cannot conjeCture what could induce M. Clavi- 
jgero to exprefs forae diflatisfaCtion with me for having 
publilhed it without the fame colours it has in the original 
painting, p, xxix. might have recolleCled, that neither 
Purchas, nor Gemelli Carreri, nor Lorenzana, thought it 
neceffary to colour the prints which they have publiffied, 
and they have never been cenfured on that account. He 
pMiy reft aflured, that though the colours in the paintings in 

the 
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and mMiners refembled thofe of the rudeft BOOK 
&vages which we have defcribed. But about . . 

a period correiponding to the beginning of 
the tenth century in t^e Chriftian sera, fe- 
veral tribes moved in fucceffive migrations 
from unknown regions towards the north and 
north-weft, and fettled in different provinces 
of Anahuac, the ancient name of New Spain. 

Thefe, more civilized than the original in- 
habitants, began to form them to the arts of 
focial life. At length, towards the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, the Mexicans, 
a people more polifhed than any of the for- 
mer, advanced from the border of the Cali- 
fornian gulf, and took poiTeflion of the plains 
adjacent to the great lake near the centre of 
the country. After refiding there about fifty 


the Imperial labrary are remarkably bright, they are laid 
on without art, and without “ any of that regard to light 
and lhade, or the rules of perfpeftive,’’ which M. Clavigero 
requires. VoL IL 378. If the public exprefs any defire to 
have the feveti paintings ftill in my pofleflion engraved, I am 
ready to communicate them. The print publifhed by Gemelli 
Carreri, of the rout of the ancient Mexicans when they 
travelled towards the lake on which they built the capital of 
their empire, Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 481. is the moft finifhed 
monument of art brought from the New World, and yet a 
very flight infpedion of it will fatisfy every one, that the 
annals of a nation conveyed in this manner muft be very 
meagre and imperfed. 

T 4 


years 
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B p O R yeats they fbtinBed a towii, fince diftingoiflifed 
t I ' hy the name of Xlexico, which from humble 
beginnings foon grew to be the moll confider- 
able city in the New World. The Mexicans, 
long after they were ellablifhed in their 
new pofleflions, continued, like other martial 
tribes in America, unacquainted with regal 
dominion, and were governed in peace, - and 
eondudled in war, by fuch as were entitled 
to pre-emihence by their wifdom or . their 
valour. But among them, as in other llates 
Vi^bofe power and territories become exten- 
five, the fupreme authority centered at lad 
in a lingle pe^Ton; and when the Spaniards 
tinder Cortes iAvaded the country, Monte- 
zuma was the ninth monarch in order who 
had fwayed the Mexican fceptre, not by 
hereditary right, but by ele6lion. 

r 

Vety re- SucH is the traditional tale of the Mexicans 

cent. 

concerning the progrefs of their own empire. 
According to this, its duration was very fliort, 
From'the firft migration of their parent tribe, 
they can reckon little more than three hundred 
years. From the eftablifliment of monarchical 
. government, not above a hundred and thirty 
year's, according to one aqcQunt', or a hundred 

* AcoA. Hift. lib. vii. c. 8, &c. j v 

and 
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*i!id niiiety-feVen, ■ aedording to another com- BO o R 
putation*^, had el^pfedt If, On one hand, we . ^ j 
fuppofe the Mexican ftate to have been of 
higher antiquity, aiid to haVe fubfifted during 
fuch a length of time as the Spanifll acccmnts 
of its civilization would naturally lead us to 
conclude, it is difficultto conceive how, among 
a people who pofleffed the art of recording 
events by pidtiires, and who confidered it as 
an elTential part of their national education, 
to teach their children to repeat the hiftorical 
fongs which celebrated the exploits of their 
anceftors®, the knowledge of paft tranfadlions 
Ihoiild be fo flender and limited. If, on the 
other hand, we adopt their own lyftem with 
refpedt to the antiquities of their nation, it is 
no lefs difficult to account either for that im- 
j)roved Hate of fociety, or for the extenfive 
dominion to which their empire had attained, 
when firft vifited by the Spaniards. The in- 
fancy of nations is fo long, and, even when 
every circumftance is favourable to their pro- 
grefs, they advance fo flowly towards any ma- 
turity of ftrength or policy, that the recent 
origin of the Mexicans feems to be a ftrong 
prefumption of fome exaggeration, in the 

^ Purchas Bilgr. iii.,p. io68, &c. 

* fienyra, dec. 3. lib.ii. c. 18. 

' f|)lendid 
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BOOK iplendid defcriptions which have been given 
. . of thw government and manners. 

Fifts which But it is not by theory or conje^ures that 
^ hiflory decides with regard to the ftate or cha- 
cmiizition. nations. It produces fafts as the 

foundation of every judgment which it ven- 
tures to pronounce. In coUedting thofe 
which muft regulate our opinion in the pre* 
fent inquiry, ibme occur that fuggefl an idea 
of conliderable progrefs in civilization in 
the Mexican empire, and others which feem 
to indicate that it had advanced but little 
beyond the favage tribes around it. Both 
Ihall be exhibited to the view of the reader, 
that, from comparing them, he may deter- 
mine on which fide the evidence prepon- 
derates. 

The right In the Mexican empire, the right of private 

fuiFyS^ property was perfedlly underllood, and efta- 
bhihed. jjliftied in its full extent. Among feveral fa- 
vage tribes, we have feen, that the idea of a 
title to the feparate and exclufive poffeffion of 
any objedt was hardly known ; and that among 
all it was extremely limited and ill-defined. But 
in Mexico, where agriculture and indufiry had 
made fome progrefs, the diilindtion between 
property in land and property in goods had 

taken 
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taken place. Both might be transferred from boor 
one perfon to wiother by fele or barter j both . . 

might defcend by inheritance. Every perfon 
who could be denominated a freeman had 
property in land. This, however, they held 
by various tenures. Some polTefled it in full 
right, and it defcended to their heirs. Tlie 
title of others to their lands was derived from 
the oflSce or dignity which they enjoyed; and 
when deprived of the latter, they loll polTef- 
fion of the former. Both thefe modes of oc- 
cupying land were deemed noble, and pecu- 
liar to citizens of the highell clafs. The 
tenure, by which the great body of the people 
held their property, was very different. In 
every diftrifil a certain quantity of land was 
meafured out in proportion to the number of 
families. This was cultivated by the joint 
labour of the whole; its produce wasdepoiited 
in a common llorehoufe, and divided among 
them according to their refpefilive exigencies. 

The members of the Calpullee, or alfociations, 
could not alienate their fliare of the common 
ellate; it was an indivifible permanent pro- 
perty, deftined for the fupport of their fami- 
lies'". In confequence of this diilribution of 
the territory of the ftate, every man had an 

" Herrera, dec. 3. lib.iv. c. 15. Torquem. Mon. Ind. 

Iib.xiv. C.7. Corita, MS. 


intereft 
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BOOK intereft in its welfare, and the happinefs of 
. ■ the individual was connected with the public 

fecurity. 

Z.d*gre”^^ Another ftriking circumftance, which dif- 
tinguiihes the Mexican empire from thofe na- 
tions in America we have already defcribed, 
is the number and greatnefs of its cities. 
While fociefy continues in a rude ftate, the 
wants of men are fo few, and they Hand fo 
little in need of mutual affiftance, that their 
inducements to crowd together are extremely 
feeble. Their induftry at the fame time is 
fo imperfe(?l, that it cannot fecure fubfiftence 
for .any conliderable number of families fet- 
tled in one fpot. They live difperfed, at this 
period, from choice as well as from neceffity, 
or at the utmoft affemble in fmall hamlets on 

r 

the banks of the river which fupplies them 
with food, or on the border of fome plain left 
open by nature, or cleared by their own la- 
bour. The Spaniards, accuftoraed to this mode 
of habitation among all the favage tribes with 
which they were hitherto acquainted, were 
aftonifhed, on entering New Spain, to find the 
natives refiding in towns of fuch extent as re- 
fembied thofe of Europe. In the firft fervour 
of their admiration, they compared Zempo- 
alla, though a town only of the fecond or third 
fize, to the cities of greateft note in their 
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own county. When, afterwards, they vifited 
in fucceffion Tlafcalaj Cholula, Tacuba, Tc- 
zeuco and Mexico itfelf, their amazement in- 
creafed fo much^ that it led them to convey 
ideas of their magnitude and populoufnefs 
bordering on what is incredible. Even 
when there is leifure for obfervation, and no 
intereft that leads to deceive, conjectural 
eftimates of the number of people in cities 
are extremely loofe, and ufually much exag- 
gerated. It is not furprifing, then, that Cortes 
and his companions, little accultomed to fuch 
computations, and powerfully tempted to mag- 
nify, in order to exalt the merit of their own 
difcoveries and conquefts, fliould have been 
betrayed into this common error, and have 
raifed their defcriptions confiderably above 
truth. For this realbn, Ibme conh’derable 
abatement ought to be made from their cal- 
< alations of the number of inhabitants in the 
Mexican cities, and we may fix the ftaudard of 
their population much lower than they have 
done ; but flill they will appear to be cities of 
fuch confequence, as are not to be found but 
among people who have made fome confiderable 
progrefs in the arts of focial life ^ , Fropi their 
accounts, we can hardly fuppofe Mexico, the 

' ’ ft 

‘ See NOTE XXX. 

4 capital 
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BOOK capital of the empire, to have contained feweif 
. , than fixty thoulknd inhabitants. 

Thefepara- The feparatiott of profelfions amone the 
ftffiont” Mexicans is a lymptom of improvement no 
lefs remarkable. Arts, in the early ages of 
fociety, are fo few and fo hmple, that each 
man is fufficiently mailer of them all, to gra- 
tify every demand of his own limited defires. 
The favage cap form his bow, point his arrows, 
rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, without 
calling in the aid of any hand more Ikilful 
than his own. Time muH iiave augmented 
the wants of men, attd ripened their inge- 
nuity, before the productions of art became 
fo complicated in their llruCtUre, or fo curious 
f?* in their fabric^ that a particular courfe of 
education was requifite towards forming the 
artiSder to expertnefs in contrivance and work- 
manlhip. In proportion as refinement fpreads, 
the dillinCtion of profelfions increafes, and 
they branch out into more numerous and 
minute fubdivifions. Among the Mexicans, 
this reparation of the arts necelTary in life had 
taken place to a confiderable extent. The 
functions of the mafon, the weaver, the gold- 
finith, the painter, and of feveral other cra^, 
were carried on by different perfons. Each 
was regularly inftru^ed in his calling. To it 

alone 
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ftlone his induftry was confined ; and> by B O O K 
afliduous application to one objedl, together ■ ■ 

with the perfevering patience peculiar to 
Americans, their artizans attained to a degree 
of neatnefs and perfe 61 :ion in work, far beyond 
what could have been expelled from the rude 
tools which they employed. Their various 
productions were brought into commerce; 
and by the exchange of them in the Hated 
markets hdd in the cities, not only were their 
mutual wants fupplied (in fuch orderly in- 
tercourfe as characterizes an improved Hate of 
fociety, but their induftry was daily rendered 
perfevering and inventive. 


The diftinCtion of ranks eftabliftied in the The dimnc 
Mexican empire is the next circumllance that 
merits attention. In furveying the 
tribes of America, we obferved, thattg iM jteqlf 
nets of equality, and impatience 
nation, are fentiments natural to man in the 


infancy of civil life. During peace, the au- 
thority of a fuperior is hardly felt among them, 
and even in war it is hut little acknowledged. 
Strangers to the idea of property, the difference 
in condition refulting from the inequality of 
it is unknown. ■ Birth or titles confer no pre- 


Cortes Relat. ap. Ramuf.iii. 239, &c. Corn. Cron. 
C.79. Torquem. lib. xiii. c. 34. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. viL 
C.15, &c. 


eminence; 
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BOOK eminence ; it is only by perfonal merit and 
1 j accomplifiiments that diftiH^lion can be ac- 
quired. The form of fociety was very dif- 
ferent among the Mexicans. The great body 
of the people was in a moil humiliating Hate. 
A confiderable number, known by the name 
of MayequeSy nearly refembling in condition 
thofe peafants who, under various denomi- 
nations, were confidered, during the pre- 
valence of the feudal fyllem, as inftruments 
of labour attached to tlie fpil. The Mayeqties 
could not change their place of refidence with- 
out permiffion of the fuperior on whom they 
depended. They were conveyed, together 
with the lands on which they were fettled, 
from one proprietor to another ; and were 
bound to cultivate the ground, and to perform 
feveral kinds of lei'vile work'. Others were 
reduee4^ to the loweft form of lubjo£lion, 
that of domeftic fervitude, and felt the utmoft 
rigour of that wretched ftate. Their condition 
was held to be fo vile, and their lives deemed 
to be of fo little value, that a perfon who 
killed one of thefe flaves M'as not fubjefted to 
any punifliraent Even thofe confidered as 
freemen were treated by their haughty lords 
as beings of an inferior fpecies. The nobles, 
poffelTed of ample territories, were divided 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib.iv. c. 17. Corita, MS. 

^ Herrera, (iec.3. lib.iv. c.7. 


into 
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into various clafles, to each of which peculiar 
titles of honour belonged. Some of thefe titles, 
like their lands, defcended from father to fon in 
perpetual fucceflion. Others were annexed to 
particular offices, or conferred during life as 
marks of perfonal diftin6lion“. The monarch, 
exalted above all, enjoyed extenlive power, 
and fupreme dignity. Thus the diftin6tion of 
ranks was completdy eftabliflied, in a line of 
regular fubordination, reaching from the 
highell to the loweft member of the commii- 
nity.' Each of thefe knew what he could 
claim, and what he owed. The people, who 
tyere not allowed to wear a drefs of the fame 
faihiob, or to dwell in hordes of a form limilai’ 
to thofe of the nobles, accolled them with the 
utmoll fubmiffive reverence. In the prefence 
of their fovereign, they durll not lift their eyes 
from the ground, or look him in the face 
The nobles themfelves, when admitted to an 
audience of their fovereign, entered bare- 
footed, in mean garments, and, as his flaves, 
paid him homage approaching to adoration. 
This refpeft, due from inferiors to thofe above 
them in rank, was prefcribed with fueh cere- 
monious accuracy, that it incorporated with 
the language, and influenced its genius and 

“ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. Corita, MS. 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib.ii. c.14. 

roL, za. 
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BOOK idi<Mn. The Mexican tongue abounded in ex- 
. preflions of jneverence add courtely. Theftile 
and appellations, ufed in the intercourfe be> 
tween equals, would have been fo unbecoming 
in the mouth of one in a lower fphere, when 
be accofted a perfon in higher rank, as to be 
deemed an infult It is only in focieties, 
which time and the inftitution of regular 
government have moulded into form, that we 
find fuch an orderly arrangement of men into 
different ranks, and fuch nice attention paid to 
their various rights. . t 

Their peii. The fpiiit of the Mcxicans, thus familiarized 

tulion. and bended to fubordination, was prepared for 
fubmitting to monarchical government. But 
the deferiptions of their policy and laws, by 
the Spaniards who overturned them, are lb in- 
accurate and contradictory, that it is difiBcult 
to delineate the form of their conftitution with 
any precilion. Sometimes they reprelent the 
monarchs of Mexico as ablolute, deciding ac- 
cording to their pleafure, with relpeCt to every 
operation of the Hate. On other occafions, 
we difeover the traces of ellablilhed cuftoms 
and laws, framed in order to circumferibe the 
power of the crown, and we meet with rights 
and privileges of the nobles which feem to be 

' \ 

P Sec NOTE XXXI. 
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oppofed as barriers againft its encroachments. BOOK 
This appearance of inconfiflency has arifep . . 

from inattention to the innovations of Monte- * * 

zuma upon the Mexican policy. His afpiring 
ambition fubverted the original fyftem of 
government, and introduced a pure defpoti^. 

He difregarded the ancient laws, violated the 
privileges held mod dicred, and reduced his 
fubje£ts of every, order to the level of flaves 
The chie&, or nobles of the fird rank, fub- 
mitted to the yoke with fuch rela6tance, that, 
from imparience to lhake it off, and hope’ of 
recovering their rights, many of them courted 
the protection of Cortes, and joined a foreign 
power againd their domedic oppreflbr ^ It is 
not ,then under the dominion of,Montezuma, 
but under the government of his predecefflbrs, 
that we can difcover what was the original 
form and genius of Mexican policy. From 
the foundation of the monarchy to the ele(^ 
tk>n of Montezuma, itjeems to have fubdded 
with little varisdion. That body of citizens, 
which may be didinguiflied by the name of 
nobility, formed the chief and mod refpeClable 
order in the date.* They were of various 
ranks, as has been already obferved, and their 

^ ^ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. Torquem. lib. ii. 
c. 69. 

^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 10, ii. 

C.49. 

V 2 honours 
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® ® jO ^ honours were acquired and tranfmitted in 
^d^rent manners. Their 'number feems to 
have been great. According to an author 
accuilomed to examine with attention what 
he relates, there were in the Mexican empire 
thirty of this order, each of whom had in his 
territories about an hundred thoufand people, 
?ind fubordinate to thefe, there were about 
three thoufand nobles of a lower clafs *. The 
territories belonging to the chiefs of Tezeuco 
and Tacuba were hardly inferior in extent 
to thofe of the Mexican monarch Each of 
thele polTelled complete territorial jurifdic- 
tian, and levied taxes from their own valTals. 
But all followed the llandard of Mexico in 
war, ferving with a number of men in pro- 
portion to their domain, and moll of them 
paid tribute to its monarch as their luperior 
lord. 

•'* 

In tracing thofe great lines of the Mexican 
conllitution, an image of feudal policy, in its 
moil rigid form, riles to view, and we dilcern its 
three dillinguilhing chara^leriftics, a nobility 
poflefling almoll independent authority, a peo- 
ple deprelled into the lowed date of fubje^tion, 
and a King entr tided with the executive power, of 

• Herrera, dec. a. Kb. viu. c. 1 2 . 

‘ Torquem. lib.ii. c. 57. Coritt, MS. 


the 
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theftate. Its fpirit and principles feem to have BOOK 
operated in the New World in the fame man- , ^ 

ner as in the ancient. The jurifdi£lion of the 
crowrr was extremely limited. All real and 
effedtive authority was retained by the Mexi- 
can nobles in their own hands, and the lhadow 
of it only left to the king. Jealous to excefs 
of their own rights, they guarded with the 
moft vigilant anxiety againft the encroach- 
ments of their fovereigns. By a fundamental 
law of the empire, it was provided that the 
King fliould not determine concerning any 
point of general importance without the ap- 
probation of a council compofed of the prime 
nobility Unlefs he obtained their confent, 
he could not engage the nation in war, nor 
could he dilpofe of the moll confiderable 
branch of the public revenue at pleafure ; it 
was appropriated to certain purpofes from 
which it could not be diverted by the regal 
authority alone". In order to fecure full efte6t 
to thofe conllitutional reftraints, the Mexican 
nobles did not permit their crown to defcend 
by inheritance, but difpofed of it by election. 

The right of election feems to have been ori- 
ginally veiled in the whole body of nobility, 
but was afterwards committed to fix electors, 

“ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii, c. 1 9. lib. iv. 1 6. Corita MS. 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib.ir. c. 17. 

U 3 of 
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B o o K of whom the Chiefs of Tezeuco and Tacuba 
were always two. From reQ)e6t for the family 
of their monarchs, the choice fell generally 
upon fome perfon fprung from it. But as the 
a6livity and valour of their prince were of 
greater moment to a people perpetually en- 
gaged in war, than a ftri6l adherence to the 
order of birth, collaterals of mature age or of 
diftinguiflied merit were often preferred to 
thofe who were nearer the throne in direct 
defcent *. To this maxim in their policy, the 
Mexicans appear to be indebted for fuch a 
fuccelfion of able and warlike princes, as raifed 
their empire in a fliort period to that extra- 
ordinary height of power which it had attained 
when Cortes landed in New Spain. 


Power and While the jurifdi6lion of the Mexican mo- 
narch continued to be limited, it is probable 
narcht. exercifed with little ollentation. 

But as their authority became more extenfive, 
the Iplendour of their government augmented. 
It was in this laft ftate that the Spaniards be- 
held it } and ftruck with the appearance of 
Montezuma’s court, they deferibe its pomp at 
great length, and with much admiration. The 
number of his attendants, theorder, thelilence, 


* Acofla, lib. vi, c. 24. 
Corita MS* 


Herrera, dec. 3* lib. ii. c. 13* 

and 
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and the reverence with which they ferved him ; B o o k 
the extent of his royal manfion, the variety of 
its apartnaents allotted to different officers,' and 
the oftentation witli which his grandeur was 
difplayed, whenever he permitted hisfubjedlsto 
beholdliim, feem to refemble the magnificence 
of the ancient monarchies in Alia, rather than 
the fimplicity of the infant ilates in the New 
World. 


But it Was not in the mere parade of royalty 

* ^ ^ their go- 

that the Mexican potentates exhibited their vemment. 
power ; they manifefted it more beneficially in 
the order and regularity with which they con- 
dudied the internal adminiflration and police 
of their dominions. Complete jurifdidlion, 
civil as well as criminal, over its own imme- 
diate vaffals, was veiled in the crown. Judges 
were appointed for each department, and if we 
may rely on the account which the Spanifli 
writers give of the maxims and laws upon 
which they founded tlieir decifions with refpedl 
to the diflribution of property and the punilh- 
ment of crimes, jullice was adminiftered in 
the Mexican empire with a degree of order 
and equity refembling what takes place in 
focieties highly civilized. 


Their attention in providing for the fup- 
port of government was not lefs fag^ious. 

u 4 Taxes 


Provifion for 
the fupport 
of it. 
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® ^ Taxet were laid upon land, upon the acquifiU 

»- — ir— J tions of induftry, and upon commodities of 
•\^0firy kind expofed to fale in the public mar- 
, ^fcets. Thefe duties were conliderable, but 
not arbitrary or unequal. They were impofed 
according to ellabliflied rules, and each knew 
what (hare of the common burden he had to 
bear. As the ufe of money was unknown, all 
the taxes were paid in kind, and thus not only 
the natural produ6lions of all the different pro- 
vinces in the empire, but every fpecies of ma- 
nufa6lure, and every Work of ingenuity and 
art, were colledled in the public ftore-houfes. 
From thofe the Emperor fupplied his numerous 
train of attendants in peace, and his armies 
during war, with food, with clothes, and orna.. 
inents. People of inferior condition, neither 
pofl’effing land nor engaged in commerce, were 
bound to the performance of various fervices. 
By their dated labour the crown-lands were 
cultivated, public works were carried on, and 
the various houfes belonging to the Emperor 
were built and kept in repair 

Th»ir police. TiiE improved date of government among 

the Mexicans is confpicuous, not only in points 
edential to the being of a well-ordered fociety, 
but in feveral regulations of inferior confe- 

y Herrera, dec, 2, lib.vii. 0.13. dec. 3. Hb.iv, c. 16, 17, 
See NOTE XXXIL 


fluencft 
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quence with refpe6l to police. The inftitution BOOK 
which I have already mentioned, of public . , 

couriers, ftationed at proper intervals, to 
vey intelligence from one part of the empires- 
to the other, was a refinement in police not 
introduced into any kingdom of Europe at that 
period. The ftrufilure of the capital city in a 
lake, with artificial dykes, and caufeways of 
great length, which ferved as avenues to it 
from different quarters, eredled in the water, . 
with no lefs ingenuity than labour, feems to be 
an idea that could not have occurred to any 
but a civilized people. The fame obfervation 
may be applied to the ftru6lure of the aque- 
duels, or conduits, by which they conveyed a 
ftream of frefh water from a confiderable dif- 
tance, into the city, along one of the caufe- 
ways The appointment of a number of per- 
fons to clean the llreets, to light them by fire* 
kindled in different places, and to patrole as 
watchmen during the night *, difcovers a de- 
gree of attention which even polilhed nations 
are late in acquiring. 

The progrefs of the Mexicans in various xheirins. 
arts, is confidered as the moil decifive proof 
of their fuperior refinement. Cortes, and the 

» See NOTE XXXIII. 

• Herrera, dcc.'j. lib.viii. c.4. TorribioMS. 


early 
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® 00 K early S^anifli authors, defcribe this with rap- 

» ture, and maintain, that the mUil celebrated 

liuropean artifls could not furpafs or even 
-equal them in ingenuity and neatne& of work- 
manfliip. They reprefen ted men, ammais, and 
other objects, by fuch a difpofition of various 
coloured feathers, as is faid toTiave produced 
all the effects of light and lhade,- and to have 
imitated nature with truth and delicacy. Their 
ornaments of gold and lilver have been de- 
fcribed to be of a fabric no lefs curious. But 
in forming any idea, from general defcriptions, 
concerning the ftate of arts among nations im- 
perfectly polilhed, we are extremely ready to 
err. In examining the works of people whofe 
advances in improvement are nearly the lame 
with our own, we view them with a critical, 
and often with a jealous eye. Whereas, when 
conlcious of our own fuperiority, we furvey 
the arts of nations comparatively rude, we are 
aftoniflied at works executed by them under 
fuch manifeftdifadvantages,and,inthe warmth 
of our admiration, are apt to reprefent them 
as productions more finilhed than they really 
are. To the influence of this illufion, without 
fuppofing any intention to deceive, we may 
impute the exaggeration of fome Spanifli au- 
thors, in their accounts of the Mexican arts. 


It 
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It is not from thofe defcriptions, but from book 
confidering fuch fpecimens of their arts as are . . 

dill preferved, that we mud decide concerning 
their degree of merit. As the fhip in which 
Cortes fent to Charles V. the moft curious pro- 
ductions of the Mexican artifans, which were 
collected by the Spaniards when they firft pil- 
laged the empire, was taken by a French cor- 
fair the remains of their ingenuity are lefs 
numerous than thofe of the Peruvians. Whe- 
ther any of their works with feathers, in imi- 
tation of painting, be Hill extant in Spain, I 
have not learned; but many of their ornaments 
in gold and filver, as well as various utenfils 
employed in common life, are depofited in the 
magnificent cabinet of natural and artificial 
productions, lately opened by the King of 
Spain ; and I am informed by perfbns on whole 
judgment and tafle I can rely, that thefe 
boalled efforts of their art are uncouth repre- 
fentations of common objeCls, or very coarfe 
images of the human and fome other forms, 
deflitute of grace and propriety'. The juflnefs 
of thefe obfervations is confirmed by inlpeCling 
the wooden prints and copper-plates of their 
paintings, which have been publilhed by va- 

^ Relac. de Cort. Ramuf. iii. 294. F. 

' See NOTE XXXIV, 


nous 
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* ® ^ *“ nous authors. In them every figure of men, of 
‘ — ^-*111. if quadrupeds, or birds, as well as every reprefen t- 
ation of inanimated nature, is extremely rude 
and awkward*. The hardeft Egyptian ftyle. 


^ As a fpecimcn of the fpirit and ftyle in which M. Cla* 
vigero makes his llri^urcs upon my Hiftory of America, I 
ftiall publifh his remarks upon this paffagc. Thus far 
Hobcrtfon ; to wliom we anfwer, firft. That there is no 
«* reafon to believe that thofe rude works were really 
Mexican ; fecondly, Hiat neither do we know whether 
thofe perfons in whofe judgment be confides, may be per- 
fons fit to merit our faith, becaufe we have obferved that 
Robertfon trufts frequently to the teftimony of Gage, 
** Correal, Ibagncz, and other fuch authors, who are en- 
tirely iindeTerving of credit ; thirdly, It is more probable 
•* that the arms of copper, believed by thofe intelligent 
judges to be certainly Oriental, are really Mexican.** 
Vol. II. 391. — When an author, not entirely deftitute of 
integrity or difeernment, and who has feme folickude about 
his own charafter, afferts that he received his information 
concerning any particular point from perfons “ on w^hofe 
judgment and tafte he can rely a very flender degree of 
candour, one Ihould think, might induce the reader to believe 
that he does not endeavour to impofe upon the public by an 
appeal to teftimony altogether unworthy of credit. My 
information concerning the Mexican works of art de« 
pofited in the King of Spain’s cabinet, was received from the 
late Lord Grantham, ambaffador extraordinary from the 
court of London to that of Madrid, and from Mr. Arch- 
deacon Waddilovc, chaplain tc the embaffy ; and it was 
upon their authority that I pronounced the coat of armour, 
mentioned in the note, to be of Oriental fabric. As they 
were both at Madrid iii^cHeir public charafter when the firft 
edition of the Hiftory of America was publifhed, I thought 

it 
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ftlff and imperfect as it was, is more elegant, book 
T he fcrawls of childre'n delineate objects al- . . 

mod as accurately. 

Burhowell^ low the Mexican paintings may 
be ranked, when viewed merely as works of art, 
a very diderent flation belongs to them, when 
coniidered as the records of their counti-y, as 
hiflorical monuments of its policy and tranf- 


it improper at that time to mention their names. Did theu 
decihon concerning a matter of tafie^ or their teftimony con- 
cerning a point of fa6l» (land in need of confirmation^ I 
might produce the evidence of an intelligent tuaveller, who, 
in deferibing the royal cabinet of Madrid, takes notice that 
it contains fpecimens of Mexican and Peruvian utenfils, 
vafes, &c. in earthen-ware, wretched both in tafte and 
execution.'^ Dillon's Travels through Spain, p. 77. As 
Gage compofed his Survey of New Spain with all the zeal 
and acrimony of a new convert, I have paid little regard to 
his teftimony with refpeA to points relating to religion. But 
as he refided in feveral provinces in New Spain, which travel- 
lers feldom vifit, and as he feema to have obferved their 
manners and laws with an intelligent eye, I have availed 
myfelf of lus information with refpedi to matters where 
religious opinion could have little influence. Correal I have 
feldom quoted, and never relied upon his evidence alone. 
The nation in which Ibagnez was employed in America, at 
well as the credit given fq his veracity by printing his Regno 
Jefuitico among the large coUedlion of documents publilhed 
(at I believe by authority) at Madrid, A. D. 1 767, juftifies 
me for appealing to his authority. 


actions ; 
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BOOK a^ons j and they become curious as well as 

■ — * . interefting obje^s of attention. The nobleft 
and moll beneficial invention of which human 
ingenuity can boad, is that of writing. But the 
firll ellays of this art, which halb'" contributed 
more than all others to the improvement of 
the fpecies, were very rude, and it advanced 
towards perfe^ion flowly, and by a gradual 
progreffion. When the warrior, eager for 
fame, wilhed to tranfmit fome knowledge of 
his exploits to fucceeding ages j when the gra- 
titude of a people to their fovereign prompted 
them to, hand down an account of his beneficent 
deeds to pofterity; the firll method of accom- 
plilhing this, which feems to have occurred tp 
them, was to delineate, in the bell manner they 
could, figures reprefenting the afilion of which 
they were Ibhcitous to preferve the memory. 
Of this, which has very properly been called 
pi&vre-miting^, we find traces among fome of# 
the moll lavage tribes of America. When a 
leader returns from the field, he ftrips a tree 
of its bark, and with red paint fcratches upon 
it fome uncouth figures which reprelent the 
order of his march, the number of his follow- 
ers, the enemy whom he attacked,, the fcalps 
and captives which be brought home. To 

* Divme Legal, of Mofes, iiu 73. 


thofe 
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‘ thofc Ample annals he trufts for renown, and BOOK 
foothes bimfelf with hope that by their means . f 
he ihali receive praife from thew^iors of 
future times ^ 


Compared with thofe awkward effays of their 
lavage countrymen, the paintings of the Mexi- 
cans may be confidered as works of compofition 
and defign. They were not acquainted, it is 
true, with any other method of recording tranf- 
a^tions, than that of delineating the objects 
which they wiflied to reprefent. But they 
could exhibit a more complex feries of events 
in progreffi VC order, and defcribe, by« pr<^er 
^ difpofition of figures, the occiurences of a 
king’s reign from his acceflion to his death ; 
the progrefs of an infant’s education from its 
birth until it attain to the years of maturity ; 
the different recompences ^d marks of dif- 
tindtion conferred upon warriors, in propor- 
tion to the exploits which they had performed. 
Some lingular fpecimens of this picture-writ- 
ing have been preferved, which are Juftly con- 
lidered as the moll curious monuments of art 
brought from the New World. The moll 
valuable of thele was publilhed by Purchas iu 
lixty-fix plates. It is divided into three parts. 

^ Sir W. Johnfon Philof. Tranfa£^[. vol. htiii, p. 143* Mem. 
de la Hontan. ii. i9i« Lalitatt Moeurs de Sauv. ii. 43. 

The 
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BOOK The firft contains the hiftory of the Mexican 
empire under its ten modarchs. The fecond 
is a tribute-roIJ, reprefenting what each con- 
quered town paid into the royal treidury. 
The third is a code of their inftitutions, do- 
meftic, political, and military. Another fpeci- 
men of Mexican painting has been publiflied 
in thirty-two plates, by the prefent Archbilhop 
of Toledo. To both are annexed a full ex- 
planation of what tlie figures were intended 
to reprefent, which was obtained by the Spa- 
niards from Indians well acquainted with their 
own arts. The ftyle of painting in all thefe 
is the fame. They reprefent things, not ‘words. 
They exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to 
the underftanding. They may, therefore, be 
confidered as the earlieft and moft imperfefil 
effay of men in their progrefs towards difco- 
vering the art of writing. The defedls in this 
mode of recording tranfa^lions mull have been 
early felt. To paint every occurrence was, 
from its nature, a very tedious operation ; and 
as affairs became more complicated, and events 
multiplied in any fociety, its annals mull have 
fwelled to an enormous bulk. Befides this, no 
objects could be delineated but thofe of fenfe ; 
the conceptions of the mind had no corporeal 
form, and as long as pidlure-writing could not 
convey an idea of thefe, it mull |iave been a 
very imperfect art. The neceffity of improving 

16 it 
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tt inull have roufed and lharpened invention, boor 
and the human mind holding the fame courfe . 'f 
in the New World as in the Old, might have 
advanced by the fame fucceffive Heps, firft, 
from an aftilal pidiure to the plain hierogly- 
phic; next, to the allegorical fymbol then 
to the arbitrary character ; until, at lengthy 
an alphabet of letters was difcovered, capable 
of expreffing all the various combinations of 
found employed in fpeech. In the paintings 
of the Mexicans we, accordingly, perceive, 
that this progrefs was begun among them. 

Upon an attentive infpe6tion of the plates, 
which I have mentioned, we may obferve fome 
approach to the plain or limple hieroglyphic, 
where fome principal part or circumftance in 
the fubje6t is made to (land for the whole. In 
the annals of their kings, publilhed by Purchas, 
the towns conquered by each are uniformly 
reprefented in the fame manner by a rude de- 
lineation of a houfe; but in ordgr to point out 
the particular towns which fubmitted to their 
vi6lorious arms, peculiar emblems, fometimes 
natural objedls, and fometimes artificial fi- 
gures, are employed. In the tribute roll 
publifhed by the Archbilhop of Toledo, the 
houfe, which was properly the pl6l:ure of the 
town, is omitted, and the emblem alone is 
employed to Rjprefent it. The Mexicans feem 
even to have made fome advances beyond this, 
yoL. III. X towards 
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BOOK towards the ufe of the more figurative aod 
VII ® . 

. -/ - ■ fanciful hieroglyphic. In order to defcnbe a 

monarch, who had enlarged his dominions by 
force of arms, they painted a target orna> 
mented with darts, and placed it between him 
and thofe towns which he fubdued. But it is 
only in one inftance, the notation of numbers, 
that we difeern any attempt to exhibit ideas 
which had no corporeal form. The Mexican 
painters had invented artificial marks, orjigns 
of convention^ for this purpofe. By means of 
thefe, they computed the years of their kings’ 
reigns, as well as the amount of tribute to be 
paid into the royal treafury. The figure of a 
circle reprefented unit, ^and in fmall num- 
bers, the computation was made by repeating 
it. Larger numbers were expreffed by a pe- 
culiar mark, and they had fuch as denoted all 
integral numbers, from twenty to eight thou- 
fand. The fliort duration of their empire pre- 
vented the Mexicans from advancing farther 
in that long courfe which conduiSls men from 
the labour of delineating real objects, to the 
limplicity and cafeof alphabetic writing. Their 
records, notwithflanding fome dawn of fuch 
ideas as might have led to a more perfect 
flyle, can be confidered as little more than a 
fpecies of pifilure-writing, fo far improved as 
to mark their fuperiority over the lavage 
tribes of America ; but ftill fo defe6live, as 
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^ prove that they had not proceeded far be- book 
yood the firft ilage in that progrefs which . , 
muft be completed before any people can be 
ranked among poliflied nations *. 

Their mode of computing time may be 
confidered as a more decifive evidence of “**‘'"*’ 
tlieir progrefs in improvement. They divided 
their year into eighteen months, each confift- 
ing of twenty days, amounting in all to three 
hundred and llxty. But as they obferved that 
the courfe of the fun was not completed in that 
time, they added five days to the year. Thefe, 
which were properly intercalary days, they 
teTmQAfupermmerary or 'wajle\ and as they did 
not belong to any month, no work was done, 
and no fiicred rite performed on them ; they 
were evoted wholly to feftivity and pailime 
This near approach to philofophical accuracy 
is a remarkable proof that the Mexicans had 
beftowed fome attention upon inquiries and 
fpeculations, to which men in a very rude 
ftate never turn their thoughts *. 

Such 

« See NOTE XXXV. *■ AcolU.Ub. vi. c.2. 

* The Mexican mode of computing time, and every 
other particular relating to their chronology, have been 
confiderably elucidated by M. Clavigero, Voh I. 288 ; 

Vol. II. 22J, 8 cc. The obfervations and theories of the 
^ K a Meaicant 
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BOOH Such are the moll ftriking particulars in the 
. , j manners and policy of the Mexicans, which 

them to view as a people confiderably 
finaUpro. refined. But from other circumftances, one 
vUiiation. is apt to fufpe6l that their character, and 
many of their inllitutions, did not differ 
greatly from thofe of the other inhabitants of 
America. 

Their wars LiKE the rudc tribes around them, theMexi- 

continual v 

andfero- cans Were inceffantly engaged in war, and the 
motives which prompted them to hoftility 
feem to have been the fame. They fought, 
in order to gratify their vengeance, by fhed- 
ding the blood of their enemies. In battle 
they were chiefly intent on taking prifoners, 
and it was by the number of thel'e that they 
ellimated the glory of vitSlory. No captive 
was ever ranfomed or f})ared. All were fa- 
crificed without mercy, and their flefh de- 
voured with the fame barbarous joy as among 
the fiercefl favages. On forae occafions it 
arofe to even wilder excelTes. Their prin- 
cipal warriors covered themfidves with tlie 
(kins of the unhappy victims, and danced about 


Mexicans concerning thofe fubjedls difcover a greater pro* 
grci^in fpeculative fcience than we jSnd among any people 
tJWew World. 

^ the 


in 
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the ftreets, boafting of their own valour, and i o o K 
exulting over their enemies Even in their ■ ^ . 
civil inftitutions we difcover traces of that bar- 
barous difpofition which their fyllem of war 
inQ)ired. The four chief counfellors of the 
empire were diftinguiflied by titles, which 
could have been affumed only by a people who 
delighted in blood This ferocity of cliarac- 
ter prevailed among all the nations of New 
Spain. The Tlaicalans, the people of Mecho- 
acan, and other dates at enmity with the Mex- 
icans, delighted equally in war, and treated 
their prifoners with the fame cruelty. In pro- 
portion as mankind combine in focial union, 
and live under the influence of equal laws and 
regular policy, their manners foften, fentiments 
of humanity arife, and the rights of the fpecies 
come to be underllood. The fiercenefs of war 
abates, and even while engaged in hollility, 
men remember what they owe one to another. 

The favage fights to deftroy, the citizen to con- 
quer. The former neither pities nor Ipares, 
the latter has acquired fenfibility which tem- 
pers his rage. To this fenfibility the Mexicans 
feem to have been perfedl ftrangers, and among 
them war was carried on with fo much of its 
original barbarity, that we cannot but fufpecSl 

> Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 15. Gom. Cron. c. 2 tJ- 

‘See NOTE XXXVI. 
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BOOK their degree of civilization to have been very 
. iroperfefil. 


■nieirfune- Their funcral rites were not left bloody 
than thofe of the moft favage tribes. On the 
death of any diftinguifhed perfonage, efpecially 
of the Emperor, a certain number of his at- 
tendants were chofen to accompany him to 
the other world ; and thofe unfortunate vic- 
tims were put to death without mercy, and 
buried in the fame tomb 


Theic «g)ri. Though their agriculture was more exten- 

culture im- i * *1 t 

perfea, five than that of the roving tribes who trufted 
chiefly to their bow for food, it feems not to 
have fupplied them with fuch fubfiftenceas men 
require when engaged in efforts of active induf 
try. The Spaniards appear not to have been 
ftruck with any fuperiority of the Mexicans 
over the other people of America in bodily 
vigour. Both, according to their obfervation, 
were of fuch a feeble frame as to be unable to 
endure fatigue, and the ftrength of one Spa- 
niard exceeded that of feveral Indians. This 
they imputed to their fcanty diet, on poor 
fare, fufficient to prefei ve life, but not to give 
firmnefs to their conflitution. Such a remark 
could hardly have been made with refpefil to 

• Herrera, dec. 3, lib. u. c. 18. Com. Ctoa. c. zqt. 
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any people furniflied plentifully with the ne- book 
ceflaries of life. The difficulty which Cortes . . 

found in procuring fubfiftence for his finall 
body of foldiers, who were often conftrained to 
live on the fpontaneous produdlions of the 
earth, feems to confirm the remark of the Spa- 
nifli writers, and gives no high idea of the ftate 
of cidtivation in the Mexican empire 

A PRACTICE that was univerfal in New Spain A fui tlier 
appears to favour this opinion. The Mexican 
women gave fuck to their cluldren for feveral 
years, and during that time they did not co- 
habit with tlicir liulbaiuls ". This precaution 
agaiuft a hiirdeulomc increafe of progeny, 
though ncceflary, as 1 have already obferved, 
among favages, who, from the hardfliips of 
tiicir condition, and the precarioufnefs of 
their fubfiftence, find it iinpoftible to rear a 
numerous family, can hardly be fuppofeil to 
have continued among a people who lived at 
eale and in abundance. 

The vaft extent of the Mexican emjnre, Doubts ('<>!> 
which has been confidered, and with juftice, 
as the inoft decifive proof of a confiderahle 
progrefs in regular govermiaent and police, is 

^ Relat. ap. Ramuf. iii. 306. A, Herrera, dee. 3. lib. iv. 
c. 17. dec. 2. lib, vi. c. 16. 

^ Gom. Cron, c.208. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv, c, 16. 
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BOOK one of thofe fa£ts in the hiftory of the New 
■ World which feems to have been admitted 
without due examination or fuflScient evidence. 
The Spanilh hiftorians, in order to magnify 
the valour of their countrymen, are accuilomed 
to reprefent the dominion of Montezuma as 
• ftretching over all the provinces of New Spain 
from the Northern to the Southern Ocean. 
But a great part of the mountainous country 
was poflelTed by the Otomies^ a fierce uncivi. 
lized people, who feem to have been the refi- 
due of the original inhabitants. The provinces 
towards the north and well of Mexico were 
occupied by the ChichemecaSf and other tribes 
of hunters. None of thefe recognized the 
Mexican monarch as their fuperior. Even in 
the interior and more level country, there 
were feveral cities and provinces which had 
never fubmitted to the Mexican yoke. Tlaf- 
cala, though only twenty-one leagues from the 
capital of the empire, was an independent and 
hoftile republic. Cholula, though Hill nearer, 
had been fubjefiled only a Ihort time before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Tepeaca, at the 
diftance of thirty leagues from Mexico, feems 
to have been a feparate Hate, governed by 
its own laws*'. Mechoacan, the frontier of 
which extended within forty leaguesof Mexico, 


Merrm, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 15. zi. B. Diaz. 0.130. 
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was a powerful kingdom, remarkable for its B O o K 
implacable enmity to the Mexican name By . . 

thefe hollile powers the Mexican empire was 
circumfcribed on every quarter, and the high 
ideas which we are apt to form of it from the 
defcription of the Spanifh hiflorians, ihould 
be confiderably moderated. 

In confequence of this independence of 
feveral ftates in New Spain upon the Mexican 
empire, there was not any confiderable inter- p<ov>ne«». 
courfe between its various provinces. Even 
in the interior country not far diftant from 
the capital, there feem to have been no roads 
to facilitate the commiuiication of one dillrifit 
with another ; and when the Spaniards firft 
attempted to penetrate into its feveral pro- 
vinces, they had to open their way through 
forefts and marflies ". Cortes, in his adven- 
turous march from Mexico to Honduras in 
1 525, met with obftru6lions, and endured 
hardfhips little inferior to thofe with which he 
muft liave llruggled in the moft uncivilized 
regions of America. In fome places he could 
hardly force a paffage through impervious 
woods, and plains overflowed with water. In 
others he found fo little cultivation, that his 

P Hearera.*dec.3. Ub.iL c.io. 

*■ B, Diaz. c. 166. 176. 
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BOOK troops were frequently in danger of perifhing 
. ■ by famine. Such fadls cbrrefpond ill with the 

pompous defcription which the Spanifti writers 
give of Mexican police and induftry, and con- 
vey an idea of a country nearly fimilar to that 
poflefled by the Indian tribes in North Ame- 
rica. Here and there a treading or a war 
# path, as they are called in North America, led 
from one fettlementto another 'j but generally 
there appeared nofign of any ellabliflied com- 
munication, few marks of induftry, and fewer 
monuments of art. 


further 
proof of 
this. 


A PROOF of this imperfedlion in their com- 
mercial intercourfe no lefs ftriking is their 
want of money, or fome univerfal ftandard by 
which to eftimate the value of commodities. 
I’lie dilcovery of this is among the fteps of 
greatcft conlequence in the progrefs of na- 
tions. r Until it has been made, all their tranft 
actions muft be fo awkward, fo operofe, and 
fo limited, that we may boldly pronounce 
that they have advanced but a little way in 
their career. The invention of fuch a com- 
mercial ftandard is of fuch high antiquity in 
our hemifphere, and rifes fo far beyond the 
aera of authentic hiftory, as to appear almoii 
coeval with the exiftence of Society. The pre- 


*’ Herrera, dec. 3. lib.vii. c. 8. 
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cious metals feem to have been early em- BOOK 
ployed for this purpofe, and from their per- . f 
manent value, their divifibility, and many 
other qualities, they are better .adapted to ferve 
as a common ftandard than any other fubilance 
of .which nature has given us the command. 

But in the New World, where thefe metdls 
abound moll, this ufe of them was not known. - 
The exigencies of rude tribes, or of monar- 
chies imperfectly civilized, did not call for it. 

All their commercial intercourfe was carried 
on by barter, and their ignorance of any com<» 
mon ftandard by which to facilitate that ex- 
change of commodities which contributes fo 
much towards the comfort of life, may be 
juftly mentioned as an evidence of tlie infant 
ftate of their policy. But even in the New 
World the inconvenience of wanting fome 
general inftrument of commerce began to be 
felt, and fome efibrts were making towards 
fupplying that defeCl. The Mexicans, among 
whom the number and greatnefeof their cities 
gave rife to a more extended commerce than 
in any other part of America, had begun to 
employ a common ftandard of value, which 
rendered fmaller tranfa^tions much more eafy. 

As chocolate was the favourite drink of per- 
fbns in every ranl^ of life, the nuts or almonds 
of cacao, of which it is compofed, were of 
fuch univerfal confumption, that, in their 

ftated 
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BOOK ftated markets, thefe were willingly received 
^ - „■ in return for commodities of fmall price. Thus 
they came to be confidered as the inftrument 
of commerce, and the value of what one 
wifhed to dilpofe of was eilimated by the 
number of nuts of the cacao, which he might 
expert in exchange for it. This feems to be 
the utmoft length which the Americans had 
advanced towards the difcovery of any expe- 
dient for fupplying the ufe of money. And 
if the want of it is to be held, on one hand, as 
a proof of their barbarity, this expedient for 
fupplying that want, fhould be admitted, on 
the other, as an evidence no lefs fatisfying, of 
fome progrefs which the Mexicans had made 
in refinement and civilization, beyond the fa- 
vage tribes around them. 

Doube con- Jjf fuch a rudc ftate were many of the Mex. 

ftate of their jeau pfoviuccs wheu firll vifited by their con- 

citi«. ^ .... ™ 

querors. Even their cities, extenfive and 
populous as they were, feem more fit to be 
the habitation of men juft emerging from 
barbarity, than the refidence of a poliftied 
people. The defeription of Tlafcala Pearly 
refembles that of an Indian village. A number 
of low ftraggling huts, fcattered about irre- 
gularly, according to the caprice of each pro- 
prietor, built with turf and ftone and thatched 
with reeds, without any light but what they 

reeeived 
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received by a door, fo low that it could not B O O 1 
be entered upright*. In Mexico, though, . 
from the peculiarity of its lituation, the dif- 
pofition of the houfes was more orderly, the 
llru6lure of the greater part was equally mean. 

Nor does the fabric of their temples, and other Templet, 
public edifices, appear to have been fuch as 
entitled them to the high praifes bellowed upon 
them by many Spanilh authors. As far as one 
can gather from their obfeure and inaccurate 
deferiptions, the great temple of Mexico, the 
mod famous in New Spain, which has been re- 
prefented as a magnificent building, raifed to 
fuch a height, that the afeent to it was by a 
flight of a hundred and fourteen Heps, was a 
folid m^fs of earth of a fquare form, faced 
. partly with Hone. Its bafe on each fide ex- 
tended ninety feet, and decrealing gradually 
as it advanced in height, it terminated in a 
quadrangle of about thirty feet, where were 
placed a flu’ine of the deity, and two altars 
on which the viiSlims were facrificed'. All the 
other celebrated temples of New Spain exa6lly 
refembled that of Mexico“. Such ftru6lures 
convey no high idea of progrefs in art and in- 
genuity; and one can hardly conceive that 
a form more rude and Ample could have oc- 

’ Herrera? dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 12. 

' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 17. 

» See NOTE XXXVII. 
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B Q o K curred to a nation in its firll efforts towards 
VII. . ^ 

y ‘ erefting any great work. 

tnd other GREATER fkill and ingenuity were difplayed, 
Ladings, if we may believe the Spanilh hiftorians, in the 
houles of the Emperor and in thofe of the prin- 
cipal nobility. There, feme elegance of defign 
wasvifiible, and a commodious arrangement of 
the apartments was attended to. But i^build- 
ings correfponding to fuch deferiptions had 
ever exifted^in the Mexican cities, it is pro- 
bable that fome remains of them would Hill 
be vifible. From the manner in which Cortes 
condudled the liege of Mexico, we can indeed 
ealily account for the total dellru6tion of what- 
ever had any appearance of fplendour in that 
capital. But as only two centuries and a half 
have elapled lince the conquell of New Spain, 
it feems altogether incredible that in a period 
fo lliort, evfery vellige of this boalted elegance 
and grandeur Ihould have difappeared; and 
that in the other cities, particularly in thofe 
which did not fuffer by the deftru6live hand 
of the conquerors, there are any ruins, which 
<ian be conlidered as monuments of their an- 
cient magnificence. 

Even in a village of the ru^ell Indians, there 
are buildings of greater extent and elevation 
than common dwdling-houfes. Such aa are 
5 deftined 
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deftined for holding, the council of the tribe, b 
and in which all aflemble on occafions of public 
feftivity, may be called (lately edifices, when 
compared with the reft. As among the Mexi- 
cans the diflinflion of ranks was eftablilhed, 
and property was unequally divided, the num- 
ber of diftinguiflied flrudliires in their towns 
would of courfe be greater than in other, parts 
of America. But thefe feem not to have been 
either fo folid or magnificent as to merit the 
pompous epithets w'hich fome Spanifh authors 
employ in defcribing them. It is probable 
that, though more ornamented, and built on 
a larger fcale, they were erected with the fame 
flight materials which the Indians employed in 
their common buildings”, and Time, in a fpace 
much lefs than two hundred and fifty years, 
may have fwept aw ay all remains of them *. 

From this enumeration of fa^ls, it feeras, 
upon the whole, to be evident, that the ftate of 
fociety in Mexico was conliderably advanced 
beyond that of the lavage tribes which we have 
delineated. But it is no lefs manifefl, that with 
refpd£l to many particulars, the Spanifh ac- 
counts of their progrefs appear to be highly em- 
belliflied. There is not a more frequent or a 
more fertile foui^e of deception in defcribing 


« See NOTE XXXVIII. » See NOTE XXXIX. 
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BOOK the manners and arts of favage nations, or of 

t. ■ fuch as are imperfectly civilized, than that of 
applying to them the names and phrales appro* 
priated to the inftitutions and refinements of 
polifhed life. When the leader of a fmall tribe, 
or the head of a rude community, is dignified 
Ivith the name of King or Emperor, the place 
of his refidence can receive no other name but 
that of his palace; and whatever his attendants 
may be, they muft be called his court. Under 
fuch appellations they acquire, in our eftima* 
tion, an importance and dignity which does not 
belong to them. The iliufion fpreads, and 
giving a falfe colour to every part of the nar- 
rative, the imagination is fo much carried 
away with the refemblance, that it becomes 
difficult to difcem objeCls as they really are. 
The Spaniards, when they firft touched on tlia 
Mexican coaft, were fo much flruck with the 
appearance of attainments in policy and in 
the arts of life, far fuperior to thofe of the 
rude tribes with which they were hitherto 
acquainted, that they fancied they had at 
length difcovered a civilized people in the 
New World. This comparifon between the 
people of Mexico and their uncultivated 
neighbours, they appear to have kept con- 
flantly in view, and obferxing with admi- 
ration many, things which marked the pre- 
eminence of the former, they employ in de- 
lo fcribiner 
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fcribing their imperfect policy and infant arts, BOOK 
filch terms as are applicable to the inftitutions 
of men far beyond them in improvement. 

Both thefe circumftances concur in detract- 
ing from the credit due to the defcriptions of 
Mexican manners by the early Spanilh writers. 

By drav’ing a parallel between them and thofe 
of people fo much lefs civilized, they raifed 
their own ideas too high. By their mode of 
delcribing them, they conveyed ideas to others 
no lefs exalted above truth. Later writers 
have adopted the ftyle 'of the original hifto- 
rians, and improved upon it. The colours 
with which De Solis delineates the character 
and defcribes the aftions of Montezuma, the 
Iplendor of his court, the laws and policy of 
his empire, are the fame that he mull have 
employed in exhibiting to view the monarch 
and inftitutions of an highly poliflied people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm 
imagination of the Spanilh writers has added 
fome embelliftiment to their defcriptions, this 
will not juftify the decilive and peremptory 
tone with which feveral authors pronounce 
all their accounts of the Mexican power, po- 
licy, and laws, to be the fiClions of men who 
wiflied to deceive,, or who delighted in the 
marvellous. There are few hiftorical fads that 
can be afcertained by evidence more unex- 
111. y ception- 
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BOOK ceptionable than may be produced in fupport 
. . of the material articles, in the defcription of 

the Mexican conftitution aijd manners. Eye 
witnefles relate what they beheld. Men who 
had refided among the Mexicans, both before 
and after the conqueft, defcribe inftitutions 
and cuftoms which were familiar to them. 
Perfons of profeffions fo different that objects 
mull have prefented themfelves to their view 
under every various alj)e6l j Ibldiers, priefls, 
and lawyers, all concur in their teflimony. 
Had Cortes ventured to impofe upon his fo- 
vereign, by exhibiting to him a picture of 
imaginary manners, there wanted not ene- 
mies and rivals who were qualified to detedl 
his deceit, and who would have rejoiced in 
expofing it. But according to the jufl re- 
mark of an author, whofe ingenuity has il. 
luflrated, and whofe eloquence has adorned, 
the hillory of America’', this fuppofition is in 
itfelf as improbable as the attempt would 
have been audacious. Who among the de- 
ftroyers of this great empire was fo enlightened 
by fcience, or fo attentive to the progrefs and 
operations of men in focial life, as to frame 
a fidlitious lyftein of policy fo w ell combined 
and fo confiftent, as that which they delineate, 
in their accounts of the Mexican government? 

’ M. 1 ’ Abbe RayoalHiil. pltibf. Sc polit. && iii. $27. 
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Where could they have borrowed the idea of B O o it 
many inflitutions in legiflation and police, to , 
which, at that period, there was nothing pa* 
rallel in the nations with which they were ac- 
quainted ? There was not, at the beginning of 
the lixteenth century, a regular eflablifliment 
of pofts for conveying intelligence to the fo- 
vereign of any kingdom in Europe. The fame 
obf^rvajion will apply to what the Spaniards 
relate, with refpedt to the flru6lure of the - 
city of Mexico, the regulations concerning 
its police, and various laws ellabliflied for the 
adminiftration of jullice, or fecuring the hap- 
pinefs of the community. Whoever is accuf- 
tomed to contemplate the progrefs of nations, 
will often, at very early ftages of it, difcover 
a premature and unexpected dawn of thofe 
ideas, which gave rife to inllitutions that are 
the pride and ornament of its molt advanced 
period. Even in a ftate as iinperfeClly poliflied 
as the Mexican empire, the happy genius of 
fome fagacious obferver, excited or aided by 
circumttances unknown to us, may have in- 
troduced inllitutions which are feldom found 
but in focieties highly refined. But it is 
almoll impolfible that the illiterate conquerors 
of the New World Ihould have formed in any 
one inftance a conception of cuftoms and laws 
beyond the ftandard of improvement in their 
own age and country. Or if Cortes had been 
y 2 capable 
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capable of this, what inducement had thofe by 
whom he was fuperfeded to continue the de- 
ception ? Why Ihould Corita, or Motolinea, 
or Acofta,have amufed their fovereign or their 
fellow-citizens with a tale purely fabulous ? 

In one particular, however, the guides 
whom we muft follow have reprefented the 
Mexicans to be more barbarous, perhaps, than 
they really were. Their religious tenets, and 
the rites of their worlliip, are defcribed by 
them as wild and cruel in an extreme degree. 
Religion, which occupies no conliderableplace 
in the thoughts of a favage, whofe conceptions 
of any fuperior power are obfcure, and his 
facred I'ites few as well as Ample, was formed, 
among the Mexicans, into a regular fyftem, 
with its complete train of priefts, temples, 
victims, and feftivals. This, of itfelf, is a 
clear proof that the ftate of the Mexicans 
was very different from that of the ruder 
American tribes. But from the extrava- 
gance of their religious notions, or the bar- 
barity of their rites, no conclufion can be 
drawn with certainty concerning the degree 
of their civilization. For nations, long after 
their ideas begin to enlarge, and their manners 
to refine, adhere to fyftems of fuperftition 
founded on the crude conceptions of early ages. 
From the genius of the Mexican religion we 

may. 
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may, however, form ^ mod juft conclufion with book 
refpe^l to its influence upon the charafiter of . , 

the people. The afpe6l of fuperftition in 
Mexico was gloomy and atrocious. Its divi- 
nities were clothed with terror, and delighted 
in vengeance. Tliey were exhibited to the 
people under deteftable forms, which created 
horror. The figures of ferpents, of tygers, 
and of other deftru6live animals, decorated 
their temples. Fear was the only principle 
that infpired their votaries. Fafts, mortifica- 
tions, and penances, all rigid, and many of 
them excruciating to an extreme degree, were 
the means employed to appeafe the wrath of 
their gods, and the Mexicans never approached 
their altars without fprinkling them with blood 
drawn from their own bodies. But, of all 
offerings, human facrifices were deemed the 
moll acceptable. This religious belief, ming- 
ling with the implacable Ipirit of vengeance, 
and adding new force to it, every captive 
taken in war was brought to the temple, was 
devoted as a vidlim to the deity, and facri- 
ficed with rites no lefs folemn than . cruel *. 

Tlie heart and head were the portion confe- 
crated to the gods; the warrior, by whofe 
prowefs the prifoner had been feized, carried 

* Cort. Relat. ap. Ramuf. iii. 240, &c. B. Diaz, c. 82. 

Acoita, lib.v. c. 13, &c. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 15, See, 

Comara Cron. c. 80, &c. See NOTE XL. 
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B o O K off the body to feall upo^ it with his friends. 

. , Under the impreffion of ideas fo dreary and 

terrible, and accuftomed daily to fcenes of 
bloodftied rendered awful by religion, the heart 
of man mull harden and be Heeled to every 
fentiment of humanity. The fpirit of the 
Mexicans was accordingly unfeeling, and the 
genius of their religion fo far counterbalanced 
the influence of policy and arts, that iiotwith- 
llanding their progrels in both, their manners, 
inllead of foftening, became more fierce. To 
what circumftances it was .owing that fuper- 
ftition affumed fuch a dreadful form among 
the Mexicans, we have not fufficient know- 
ledge of their hillory to determine. But its 
influence is vifible, and produced an effe6l 
that is lingular in the hillory of the human 
Ipecies. The manners of the people in the 
New World who had made the greatell pro- 
grels in the arts of policy, were, in feveral 
refpefils, the moll ferocious, and the barbarity 
of fome of their culloms exceeded even thofe 
of the favage llate. 

Pretenfions The empire of Peru boalls of an higher an- 
an liigh an- tiquity than that of Mexico. According to 
tiquity traditionary accounts coIIe<Sled by the 

Spaniards, it had fublilled four hundred years, 
uncertain. under twelve fucceflive monarchs. But Ijie 
knowledge of their ancient flory, which the 

Peruvians 
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Peruvians could communicate to their con- book 
querors, muft have been both imperfect and , . 

uncertain*. Like the other American nations, 
they were totally unacquainted with the art of 
writing, and deftitute of the only means by 
which the memory of paft tranfa6lions can be 
preferved with any degree of accuracy. Even 
among people to whom the ufe of letters is 
known, the aera where the authenticity of hiH 
tory commences is much pofterior to the in- 
, trodu6lion of writing. That noble invention 
continued, every where, to be long fubfervient 
to the common bufinefs and wants of life, be- 
fore it was employed in recording events, with 
a view of conveying information from one age 
to another. But in no country did ever tra- 
dition alone caiTy down hiftorical knowledge, 
in any full continued flream, during a period 
of half the length that the monarchy oftPeru 
is faid to have lublilled. 

The Quijm, or knots on cords of dilferent Oefeas in 
colours, which are celebrated by authors fond records by 
of the marvellous, as if they had been regular 
annals of the empire, imperfedlly fupplied the 
place of writing. According to the obfcurc 
defcription of them by Acofta**, which Garci- 
laffo de la Vega has adopted with little varia- 
tion and no improvement, the quipos feem to 

Hift. lib. vi. c. 8. 


» See NOTE XLI. 
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BOOK hav« been a device for rendering calculation 

. . n>ore expeditious and accurate. By the va- 

rious colours different objedts were denoted, 
and by each knot a diffin6t number. Thus 
an account was taken, and a kind of regiller 
kept, of the inhabitants in each province, or 
. of the feyeral productions collected there for 
public ufe. But as by thefe knots, however 
varied or combined, no moral or abftraCl idea, 
no operation or quality of the mind could be 
reprefented, they contributed little towards 
preferving the memory of ancient events and 
inllitutions. By the Mexican paintings and 
lymbois, rude as they were, more knowledge 
of remote tranfaClions feems to have been 
conveyed, than the JPeruvians could derive 
from their boafted quipos. Had the latter 
been even of more extenfive ufe, and better 
adapted ^to fupply the place of written re- 
cords, they periflied fo generally, together 
with other monuments of Peruvian inge- 
nuity, in the wreck occalioned by the Spa- 
nilh conquell, and the civil wars fubfequent 
to it, that no acceffion of light or know- 
ledge comes from them. All the zeal of Gar- 
cilaffo de la Vega, for the honour of that race 
of monarchs from whom he defcended, all 
the indullry of his refearches^ and the fuperior 
advantages with which he carried them on, 
opened no fource of information unknown to 
the Spanilh authors who wrote before him. In 
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his Royal Commentdries^ he confines himfelf to book 
illuflrate what they had related concerning the . 

antiquities and inftitutions of Peru®; and his 
illuilrations, like their accounts, are derived 
entirely from the traditionary tales current 
among liis countrymen. 

Very little credit then is due to the minute 
details which have been given of the exploits, 
the battles, the conquefts, and private cha- 
racter of the early Peruvian monarchs. We 
can reft upon nothing in their ftory, as au- 
thentic, but a few faCls fo interwoven in the 
lyftem of their religion and policy, as pre- 
ferved the memory of them from being loft ; 
and upon the defcription of fuch cuftoms and 
inftitutions as continued in force at the time 
of the conqueft, and fell under the immediate 
obfervation of the Spaniards. By attending 
carefully to thefe, and endeavouring to fepa- 
rate them from what appears to be fabulous, 
or of doubtful authority, I have laboured to 
form an idea of the Peruvian government and 
manners. 

The people of Peru, as I have already ob- 
ferved'*, had not advanced beyond the rudeft poUcjr. 
form of favage life, when Manco Capac, and 


^ Lib, i. c. 10, 


* Bookvi. p, 1261 See* 

hii 
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B o o K his confort MamaOcollo, Appeared to inftrudt 

, civilize them. Who thefe extraordinary 

perfonagcs were, whether they imported their 
lyflem of Jegiflation and knowledge of arts 
from fome country more improved, or, if na- 
tives of Peru, how they acquired ideas fo far 
fuperior to thofe of the people whom they ad- 
dreffed, are circumttances* with refpe^l to 
wliich the Peruvian tradition conveys no in- 
formation. Manco Capac and his confort, 
taking advantage of the propenfity in the Pe- 
ruvians to fuperftition, and particularly of 
their veneration for the Sun, pretended to be 
cliildren of that glorious luminary, and to de^ 
liver their inllruclions in his name, and by au- 
thority from him. The multitude liftened and 
believed. What reformation in ])olicy and 
manners the Peruvians aferibe to thofe 
founders of their empire, and how, from the 
precepts of the Inca and his confort, their an- 
cellors gradually acquired fome knowledge of 
thofe arts, and U>mc rvlilh for that induftry, 
which render fublillcuce fecurc and life com- 
fortable, hath been I'ormerly related. Thofe 
blellings were originally coiilined within nar- 
row prccined:sj but in jrrocefs of time, the fuc- 
celfors of Manco Capac extended their domi- 
nion over all the regions tluu llretch to the 
weft of the Andes trom Chili to Quito, eflab- 
lilhing in every province their j>eculiar policy 
and religious iuilitutions. 


The 
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The moft fingular and ftriking circumftance BOOK 
in the Peruvian govWnment, is the influence ^ 

of religion upon its genius and laws. Religious 
ideas make fuch a feeble inipreffion on the 
mind of a favage, that their eflTecSl upon his 
fentiments and manners is hardly perceptible. 

Among the Mexicans, religion, reduced into 
a regular fyflem, and holding a coniiderable 
place in their public inftitutions, operated with 
confpicuous efficacy in Ibrming the peculiar 
charabler of that jieople. But in Peru, the 
whole fytleni of policy was fouiuled on religion. 

The Inca apj)eared not only as a legiflator, hut 
as the ineffenger of Ileav'ciu His preccptswerc 
received not merely as the injiiiudions of a fii- 
})erior, hut as the niandutes of the Deity. His 
race was to be held (acred ; and in order to 
preferve it diflinrt, without being polluted by 
any mixture of lels noble blootl, the Ions of 
Manco C'apac married tlieir own litlers, and no 
])erfon was ever admitted to the throne who 
could not < laim it by fuch a pure defeent. 

'To thole Cltildren of the Sim^ Ibr that wtis the 
appellation bellowed upon all the offspring of 
ilie flrll Inca, the people looked up with the 
reverence due to beings of a fuperior order, 
lliey were deemed to be under the immediate 
prote6lion of the deity from whom they iffued, 
and by him every order of the reigning Inca 
was fuppofed to be dictated. 


From 
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BOOK From thofe ideas twoconfequences refulted. 
1 ' j The authority of the Inca was unlimited and 

m^kibie 3>bfolute, ill the moft extenfivc meaning of the 
of words. Whenever the decrees of a prince are 
confidered as the commands of the Divinity, it 
is not only an adl of rebellion, but of impiety. 
The »bfo- to dilpute or oppofe his will. Obedience be- 
ar thrinca. comes a duty of religion ; and as it would be 
profane to control a monarch wlio is believed 
to be under the guidance of Heaven, and pre- 
fumptuous to advife him, nothing remains but 
to fubmit with implicit refpedl. This muft 
necelTarily be the effect of every government 
eftablilhed on pretenfions of intercourfe with 
fuperior powers. Such accordingly was the 
blind fubmiflion which the Peruvians yielded 
to their fovereigns. The pcrfons of higheft 
rank and greateft power in their dominions 
acknowledged them to be of a more exalted 
nature ; and in teftimony of this, when admit- 
ted into their prefence, they entered with a 
burden upon their flioulders, as an emblem of 
their fervitude, and willingnefs to bear what- 
ever the Inca was pleafed to impofe. Among 
their fubje6ls, force was not requifite to fecond 
their commands. Every officei' entrufted with 
the execution of them was revered, and, ac- 
cording to the account of an intelligent ob- 
ferver of Peruvian manners*, he might proceed 

* Zarate, lib. i. c. 13. 


alone 
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alone from one extremity of the empire to an- B o o K 
other without meeting oppofition ; for, on 
producing a fringe from the royal Borla, an 
ornament of the head peculiar to the reigning 
Inca, the lives and fortunes of the people were 
at his difpofal. 

Anotheh confequencc of eftablifliing go- aii crim^es 
vernment in Peru on the foundation of religion capiuUy ■ 
was, tliat all crimes were punilhed capitally. 

They were not confidercd as tranlgreflions of 
human laws, but as infults offered to the Deity. 

Eacl), without any diftinition between fuch 
as were flight and fuch as were atrocious, 
called for vengeance, and could be expiated 
only by the blood of the offender. Con- 
fonantiy to the fame ideas, punifliment fol- 
lowed the trefpafs with inevitable certainty, 
becaufe an offence againft Heaven was deemed 
i'uch an high enormity as could not be par- 
doned'. Among a people of corrupted mo- 
rals, maxims of jurifprudence fo fcvere and 
unrelenting, by rendering men ferocious and 
defjjerate, would be more apt to multiply 
crimes than to reflrain them. But the Peru- 
vians, of fimple manners and unfufpicious 
faith, were held in fuch awe by this rigid dif- 
cipline, that the ijumber of offenders was ex- 
tremely fmail. Veneration for monarchs, en- 


r Vega, lib. ii. c. 6. 
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book lightened and directed, as they believed, by 
^ , the divinity whom they adored, prompted 

them- to their duty j the dread of* punifli- 
ment which they were taught to confider as 
unavoidable vengeance infli6led by offended 
Heaven, withheld them from evil. 

Mid genius The fyflem of fuperllition on which the In- 
ligion. cas ingrafted tlicir pretenfions to fucli high au- 
thority, was of a genius very different from that 
eftabliChed among the Mexicans. Manco Ca- 
pac turned the veneration of his followers en- 
tirely towards natural obje6ls. The Sun, as 
the great fource of light, of joy, and fertility 
in the creation, attra6led their principal ho- 
mage. The Moon and Stars, as co-operating 
with him, were entitled to fecondary honours. 
Wherever the propenfity in tlie human mind 
to acknowledge and to adore fome fuperior 
power, takes this direction, and is employed 
in contcmi)lating the order and beneficence 
that really exift in nature, the fpirit of fuper- 
ftition is mild. Wherever imaginary beings, 
created by the fancy and the fears of men, are 
fuppoled to prefide in nature, and become the 
objects of woriliip, fupeillition always allumes 
a more fevere and atrocious form. Of the 
latter we have an example^ among the Mexi- 
cans, of the former among the people of Peru. 
The Peruvians had not, indeed, made fuch 
5 progrefs 
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progrefa in obfervation or inquiry, as to have book 
attained conceptions of the Deity ; nor , . 

was the#p in their language any proper name 
or appellation of the Supreme Power, which 
intimated, that they had formed any idea of 
him as the Creatf'r and (Jovernor of the 
World^. But by direCKng their veneration to 
that glorious luminary, which, by its univerllil 
and vivifying energy, is the bcfl emblem of 
divine benificence, the rites and obfervances 
which they deemed acceptable to him were 
innocent and humane. They offered to the 
Sun a part of thofe productions which his 
genial warmth had called forth from the .bo- 
fom of the earth, and reared to maturity. 

They facrificed, as an oblation of gratitude, 
fome of the animals which were indebted to 
his influence for nouriffunent. They prefented 
to him choice fpecimens of thofe w'orks of in- 
genuity which his light had guided the hand 
of man in forming. But the Incas never 
flained his altars with human blood, nor 
could they conceive that their beneficent 
father the Sun would be delighted with fuch 
horrid victims*'. Thus the Peruvians, unac- 
quainted with thofe barbarous rites which 
extinguiili fenfibility, and fupprefs the feelings 


of 


• Acofta, lib, T. c. jV 


* See NOTE XLtl. 
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B O O K of nature at the fight of human fufferings, 

, . were formed by the fpirit of the fuperftition 

which they had adopted, to a national cha- 
racter, more gentle than that of any people 
in America. 

Its inauence Xhe influence of this fuperftition operated 

on civil po- ^ ..... 

•i'y. in the fame manner upon their civil inftitu- 
tions, and tended to correcSt in them whatever 
was adverfe to gentlenefs of character. The 
dominion of the Incas, though the moft ab- 
folute of all defpotifms, was mitigated by its 
alliance with religion. The mind was not 
humbled and depreflhd by the idea of a forced 
fubjeCtion to the will of afuperiorj obedience, 
paid to one who was believed to be clothed 
with divine authority, was w'illingly yielded, 
and implied no degradation. The fovereign, 
confeious that the fubmiffive reverence of his 
people flowed from their belief of his heavenly 
defeent, was continually 'reminded of a dif- 
tinCtion which prompted him to imitate that 
beneficent power which he was fugpofed to re- 
prefent. In confequence oftbofe impreflions, 
there hardly occurs in the traditional hiftory 
of Peru, any inflance of rebellion againfl the 
reigning prince, and among twelve fucceffive 
moiiarchs, there was not one tyrant. 




Even 
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Even the wars in which the Incas engaged, BOOK 
were carried on with a ^irit very different ■ j. 
from that of other American nations. They 
fought not, like favages, to deftroy and exter.* 
minate ; or, like the Mexicans, to glut blood.* 
thirfty divinities with human facrifices. Tliey 
conquered, in order to reclaim and civilize the 
vanquifhed, and to diffufe the knowledge of 
their own inftitutions and arts. Prifoners feeni 
not to have been expofed to the infults and 
tortures, which were their lot in every other 
part of the New World. The Incas took the 
people whom they fubdued under their protec* 
tion,and admitted them to a participation of all 
the advantages enjoyed by their original fub- 
je6ts. This practice, fo repugnant to American 
ferocity, and refembling the humanity of the 
moft polifhed nations, mull be aferibed, like 
other peculiarities which we have obferved in 
the Peruvian manners, to the genius of their 
religion. The Incas, confidering the homage 
paid to any other object than to the heavenly 
powers whi^ they adored as impious, were fond 
of gaining profelytes to their favourite fyftem. 

The idols of every cotiquered province were car- 
ried in triumph to the great temple at Cuzco', 
and placed there as trophies of the fuperior 

* Herrera, dec. j. tit), ir. c. 4. Vega, lib. v. c. 12. 
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B O O K of nature at the fight of human fufferings, 

, . were formed by the fpirit of the fuperftition 

which they had adopted, to a national cha- 
radler, more gentle than that of any people 
in America. 

It* influence Xhe influence of this fuperftition operated 

on civil po- ^ ^ . , . . . 

%. in the fame manner upon their civil inftitu- 
tions, and tended to correct in them whatever ^ 
was adverfe to gentlenefs of chara6ter. The 
dominion of the Incas, though the moft ab- 
fblute of all defpotifms, was mitigated by its 
alliance with religion. The mind was not 
humbled and depreffed by the idea of a forced 
fubjedtion to the will of a fuperior ; obedience, 
paid to one who was believed to be clothed 
with divine authority, was willingly yielded, 
and implied no degradation. The Ibvereign, 
confcious that the fubmillive reverence of his 
people flowed from their belief of his heavenly 
defcent, was continually 'reminded of a dif- 
tinflion which prompted him to imitate that 
beneficent power which he was fuppofed to re- 
prefent. In confequence of thofe impreffions, 
there hardly occurs in the traditional hiftory 
of Peru, any inftance of rebellion againfl the 
reigning prince, and among twelve fucceffive 
naoiiarchs, there was not one tyrant. 


Even 
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Even the wars in which the Incas engaged, BOOK 
were carried on with a ipirit very different . ^ 

from that of other American nations. They 
fought not, like favages, to dellroy and exter.* 
minate ; or, like the Mexicans, to glut bloods 
thirfty divinities with human facrifices. They 
conquered, in order to reclaim and civilize the 
vanquiihed, and to diffufe the knowledge of 
. their own inftitutions and arts. Prifonors feem 
not to have been expofed to the infults and 
tortures, which were their lot in every other 
part of the New World. The Incas took the 
people whom they fubdued under their protec* 
tion,and admitted them to a participation of all 
the advantages enjoyed by their original fub- 
je6ts. This practice, fo repugnant to American 
ferocity, and refembling the humanity of the 
moft polifhed nations, mull be afcribed, like 
other peculiarities which we have obferved in 
the Peruvian manners, to the genius of their 
religion. The Incas, confidering the homage 
paid to any other object than to the heavenly 
powers whi^ they adored as impious, were fond 
of gaining profelytes to their favourite fyftem. 

The idolsof every cotiquered province were car- 
ried in triumph to the great temple at Cuzco', 
and placed there as trophies of the fuperior 


* Herrera, dec. 5. lA. ir. c. 4. Vega, lib. v. c. 12. 
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BOOK power of the divinity who was the protedlor 
. ^ . o£ the enlpire. Tfie people were treated with 
lenity, and inftru^d in the religious tenets of 
their new mailers'’^, that the conqueror might 
have the glory of having added to the number 
of the votaries of his fatlier the Sun. 

flat™ o" property in Peru was no lefs 

property, fingular than that of religion, and contributed, 
Iikewile,towardsgivinga mild turnof charafter 
to the people. All the lands capable of cultiva- 
tion were divided into three lhares. One was 
confecrated to the Sun, and the product of it 
was applied to the erection of temples, and fur- 
niftiing what was requifite towards celebrating 
tlie public rites of religion. The fecond be- 
longed to the Inca, and was fet apart as the 
provifion made by the community for the 
fupport of government. The third and largell 
lhare was referved for the piaintenance of the 
people, among whom it was parcelled out. 
Neither individuals, however, nor communi- 
ties, had a right of exclufive property in the 
portion fet apart for thoir ufe. They poflefled 
it only for a year, at the expiration of which a 
new divifion was made in proportion to the 
rank, the number, and exigencies of each 


•* Herrera, dec. 5. Ux iv. c. 8. 
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iamily. All tliofe lands were cultivated by the BOOK 
joint induftry of the community. The people, , . 

furamoned by a proper officei’, repaired in a 
body to the fields, and performed their com- 
mon talk, wliile longs and mufical inftruments 
cheered them to their labour'. By this Eflf^easof 
lingular diftribution of territory, as well as 
by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of a 
common intereft, and of mutual fiibferviency, 
was continually inculcated. Each individual 
felt his conne£lion with thofe around him, atid 
knew that he depended on their friendly aid 
tor what incrcafe he was to reap. A Hate 
thus conftituted may be confidered as one 
greatfatnily.in which the union of the members 
was lb complete, and the exchange of good 
offices fo perceptible, as to create llronger 
attachment, and to bind man to man in defer 
intercourfe, than fublilled under any form of 
Ibciety eltablilhed in America. From this 
refulted gentle manners, and mild virtues 
unknown in the favage Hate, and with which 
the MexioaiTS were little acquainted. 


But, though the inllitutions of the Incas were 

p of ranks. 

lotramed as to llrengthen the bonds of affedion 
among their fubjeds, there was great inequality 
in their condition. The diflindion of ranks was 

• I 

* Herrera, dec. 5^. Hb. iv. c.2. Vega, lib. v, c. 5. 
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BOOK fully eflabliflied in Peru. A great body of the 
. . inhabitants, under the denomination of Yana- 

conas, were held in a Hate of fervitude. Their 
garb and houfes were of a form different from 
thofe of freemen. Like the Tamenes of Mexico, 
they were employed in carrying burdens, and 
in performing every other work of drudgery®. 
Next to them in rank, were fuch of the people 
as were free, but diftinguiflied by no official or 
hereditary honours. Above them were raifed, 
thofe whom the Spaniards call Orejones^ from 
the ornaments worn in their ears. They formed 
what may be denominated the order of nobles, 
^ and in peace as well as war held every office 
of power or trull ". At the head of all were 
the children of the Sun, who, by their high 
defcent and peculiar privileges, were as much 
exalted above the Orejones, as thefe were 
elevated above the people. 

State of arts. SucH a form of fociety, from the union of its 
members, as well as from the diftindlion in their 
ranks, was favourable to progrefs in the arts. 
But the Spaniards having been acquainted with 
the improved Hate of various arts in Mexico, 
feveral years before they difcovered Peru, were 
not fo much ftruck with what they obferved 

^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib.iii. libux. c. 8. 

“ Herrera, dec. 5. lib.iv. c. i. 

in 
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in the latter country, and defcribe the appear- BOOK 
ances of ingenuity there with lefs warmth of , 

admiration. The Peruvians, neverthelefs, had 
advanced far beyond the Mexicans, both in 
the necelTary arts of life, and in fuch as have 
fome title to the name of elegant, 

In Peru, agriculture, the art of primary ne- improved 
ceflity in focial life, was more extenfive, and culture, 
carried on with greater (kill than in any part 
of America. The Spaniards, in their progrefs 
through the country, were fo fully fupplied 
with provifions of every kind, that in the 
relation of their adventures we meet with few 
of thofe difmal fcenes of dillrefs occalioned by 
famine, in which the conquerors of Mexico 
were fo often involved. The quantity of foil 
under cultivation was not left to the difcretion 
of individuals,but regulated by public authority 
in proportion to the exigencies of the commu- 
nity. Even the calamity of an unfruitful feafon 
was but little felt, for the produ6l of the lands 
confecrated to the Sun, as well as thole let 
apart for the Incas, being depolited in the 
Tambos, or public llore-houfes, it remained 
there as a Hated provilion for times of fear city". 

As the extent of cultivation was determined 
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BOOK with fuch provident attention to the demands 
■ j of the Hate, the invention and induftry of the 
Peruvians were called forth to extraordinary 
exertions, by certain defedts peculiar to their 
climate and foil. All the vaft rivers that flow 
from the Andes take their courfe eaftward to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Peru is watered only 
by fome ftreains which rufli down from the 
mountains like torrents. A great part of the 
low country is fandy and barren, and never 
refrelhed with rain. In order to render fuch an 
unproinifing region fertile, the ingenuity of the 
Peruvians had recourfe to various expedients. 
By means of artificial canals, conducted with 
much patience and confiderable art, from the 
torrents that poured acrofs their country, they 
conveyed a regular fupply of moiHurc to their 
fields They enriched the foil by manuring it 
with the dung of fea-fowls, of whicli they found 
an inexhauftible lloreon all the iflandslcattered 
along their coalls In defcribing the cuftoms 
of any nation thoroughly civilized, fuch prac- 
tices would hardly draw attention, or be men- 
tioned as in any degree remarkable ; but in the 
hiftory of the improvident race of men in the 
New World, they are entitled to notice as fin. 

P Zarate, life. i. c.4. Vega, lib.v. c. i, & 24. 

’’ Acofta, lib.iv. C.37, Vega, UlA v, c.3. See NOTE 
XLIII. 
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gular proofs of induftry and of ai t. The ule of B o o K 
the plough, indeed, was unknown to the Peru- . , 

vians. They turned up the earth witli a kind of 
mattock of hard wood \ Nor was this labour 
deemed fo degrading as to be devolved wholly 
upon the women. Botli fexes joined in per- 
forming this neceflary work. Even the children 
of the Sun let an example of induftry, by cul- 
tivating a field near Cuzco with their own 
hands, and they dignified this fnn6lion by 
denominating it their triumph over the earth 

The fuperior ingenuity of the Peruvians is Tiuir 
obvious, likewile, in the conftru6lion of their 
honfes and public buildings. In the extenlive 
plains which ftretch along the Pacific Ocean, 
where the Iky is per|)etually lerene, and the 
climate mild, their hoides were very properly 
of a fabric extremely flight. But in the higher 
regions, where rain falls, where the vicilfitude 
of feafous is known, and their rigour felt, 
houfes were conftru^ted witli greater folidity. 

They were generally of a fquare form, the 
walls about eight feet high, built with bricks 
hardened in the fun, without any windows, and 
the door low and ftrait. Simple as thele ftruc- 
tures were, and rude as the materials may Ibcm 
to be of which they were formed, they were fo 

• I 

^ Zarate, lib. i. c.8. * Vega, lib. v. c. 2 . 
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3 O O K durable, that many of them ftill fubfift in dif- 
. ferent parts of Peru,longafter every monument 
that might have conveyed to us any idea of the 
domellic Hate of the other American nations 
has vaniftied from the face of the earth. But 
it was in the temples confecrated to the Sun, 
and in the buildings deftined for the refidenc© 
of their monarchs, that the Peruvians difplayed 
the utraoft extent of their art and contrivance. 
The defcriptions of them by fuch of the 
Spanifh writers as had an opportunity of 
contemplating them, while, in fome meafure, 
entire, might have appeared highly exag- 
gerated, if the ruins which Hill remain, did 
not vouch the truth of their relations. Thefe 
ruins of facred or royal buildings are found in 
every province of the empire,* and by their 
frequency demonftrate that they are monu- 
ments of a powerful people, who mull have 
fubfifted, during a period of fome extent, 
in a Hate of no inconfiderable improvement. 
They appear to have been edifices various in 
their dimenfions. Some of a moderate fize, 
many of immenfe extent, all remarkable for 
folidity,and refembling each other intheftyleof 
archite6lure. The templeofPachacamac, toge- 
ther with a palace of the Inca, and a fortrefs, 
were fo connedled together as to form onagreat 
ftrinSture, above half a league in circuit. In this 
prodigious pile, the fame lingular talle in build- 
ing 
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ing is confpicuous, as in other works of the book 
P eruvians. As they were unacquainted with . . 

the ufe of the pulley, and other mechanical 
powers, and could not elevate the large ftones 
and bricks which they employed in building to 
any confiderable height, the walls of this edi- 
fice, in which they feem to have made their 
greatett effort towards magnificence, did not 
rife above twelve feet from the ground. 

Though they had not difcovered the ufe of 
mortar or of any other cement In building, the 
bricks or flones were joined with fo much 
nicety, that the learns can hardly be difcerned*. 

The apartments, as far as the diftribution of 
them can be traced in the ruins, were ill-dit 
pofed, and aftbrded little accommodation. 

There was not a Angle window in any part of 
the building ; and as no light could enter but 
by the door, all the apartments of largeft di- 
menlion mufl either have been perfe6lly dark, 
or illuminated by fome other means. But with 
all thefe, and many other imperfections that 
might be mentioned in their art of building, 
the works of the Peruvians which Hill remain, 
mufl be confidered as llupendous efforts of a 
people unacquainted with the ufe of iron, and 
convey to us an high idea of the power pof- 
felfed hy their ancient monarchs. 


' See NOTE XLIV. 


These; 
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BOOK These, however, were not the noblell or 
■ ^ . mod ufef'iil \vorks of the Incas. Tlie two great 
i htir jubic roads from Cuzco to Quito,, extending in an 

ruitd.*, ^ ^ ^ 

uninterrupted ftretch above fifteen hundred 
miles, are entitled to ftill higher praife. The 
one was conducted through the interior and 
mouniainoiis country, the other through the 
plains o!i the fea-coall. From the language 
of admiration in which of the early 

writers exprefii their ailonilhinent when they 
hrtl riewed tiiofe roads, and from the more 
pompous defci iptioii ot‘ later writers, who la- 
bour to liipport Ibme favourite theory concern- 
ing America, one might be led to compare 
this work of the Incus to the famous military 
ways which remain us monuinents of the Ho- 
man power ; l)ut in a comit ry wlu re there was 
no tame animal exct p! the Llama, which was 
nes er ufeil Ibi draught, and hut little us a heafl 
of burden, where llie lugh roads were leldoin 
trod by any but a human loot, no great degree 
o4 lalimir or art was re<jiiilile in forming them. 
The Penn ian ro;uls were only tilleen feet in 
hrcwitli^*, and in many places lb fligluiy form- 
ed, that time has cllaccd e\ ery vellige ol’ the 
courfe in wliic h tiuy ran. in tlie low country 
little more feems to liuve been done, than to 
plant tree:, or to fix polls at ceitaiii intetvals,'in 


Cfcca, c.Cc. 


ordcr 
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Ollier to mark the proper route to tiavellers. b 
To open a path through the moiuitaiuous 
country was a more arduous talk. Kmiiieuces 
were levelled, and hollows filled uji, and tor 
the prefervation oi the road it was tenred with 
a hank orturfl At iiroper dillancH S, 'rainbos, 
or (lorehotifes, were erected tor the acconnno- 
datioii of the Inca and his atteiidanU, in their 
progrefs through his dominions. From the 
manner in wfiich the road was originally 
tormiHl in this higher and more imperv ions re- 
gion, it has pro\ ed more durable; and though, 
from the inatti ntion of the Spanianls to every 
oieeet hut that (>t‘ working their mines, no- 
thing has been doin' towauls kiM ping it in re. 
jiair, its conHe may tiill lie tracked Sucli was 
t lie celelirated road of the Incas; and <>V4‘n 
from tins ilefcriptiou, ilivt'fii*d ot every cir. 
ctimflance rnanifeft i'\agg<*ration, oc<»f liif. 
picious it iinill he eonli<h‘red as a 

Itriking pnaU of an t xtraordinarv progrefs in 
imyirovement and polii y. l othe iavage tiilws 
America, the idea of facilitating l ommum. 
cation with places at a iliftancc had run cr oc- 
curred. 'Fo tlie Mexicans it was hardly known. 
K\en in the moil civili/A <1 counirieN of Fairope, 
men had adtanced far in lidinement, before 

* Xmitp.iHfj, Oyf. Zivrat*', Itb. u c. I 3, 14. 

Ith, IX, i', I j. Ik'jurgucr Voyagv, p. UlLa EriiA-lrnr- 

mknioi, p* 565 . 
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BOOK it became a regular obje6l of national police 
■ ■ to form fuch roads as render intercourfe com- 

modious. It was a capital object of Roman 
policy to open a communication with all the 
provinces of their extenlive empire, by means 
of thofe roads which are juftly conGdered as 
one of the nobleft monuments both of their 
wifdom and their power. But during the long 
reign of barbarifm, the Roman roads were 
neglected or deftroyed ; and at the time when 
the Spaniards entered Peru, no kingdom in 
Europe could boalt of any work of public 
utility that could be compared with the great 
roads formed by the Incas. 

, nd The formation of thole roads introduced 

another improvemetU in Peru equally un- 
known over all the roll of* America. In its 
coiiiTe from fouth to north, tlie road of the 
Incas was interfeftod by all the torrents which 
roll from the Andes towards tl>e Weftern 
Ocean. From tlu* rapidity oi‘ their courfe, 
as well as from the frequency and violence of 
their inundatiou, thele were not fordable. 
Some expedient, however, was to be found 
for palling them. The Peruvians, from 
their unacquaintance with the ufe of arches, 
and their inability to work in wood, could 
not conftru 6 l bridges either of (lone or tim- 
ber, But necefliiy, tlie parent of invention, 
10 fuggefted 
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fuggefled a device which fupplied that BOOK 

They formed cables of great ftrength, by twill- . . 

ing together fome of the pliable withs or ofiersi 
with which their country abounds; fix of thefe 
cables they llretched acrofs the fireani parallel 
to one another^ and made them lad on each 
fide. Thefe they bound firmly together by 
inter-weaving finaller ropes lb clofe^ as to 
form a compa<^l piece of net-work, which 
being covered with branches of trees and earth, 
they paired along it with tolerable fecurity 
Proper perfons were appointed to attend at 
each bridge, to keep it in repair, and to allill 
paflengers ^ In the level country, where tlie 
rivers became deeji and hroatl and dill, they 
are pafl'ed in Halziis^ nr fioats ; in llu) con- 
Uruelion, as well as navigation of* which, tlie 
ingenuity of tlie Peruvians ap|>ears to be llir 
fnperiur to that of any people in America. 

Thefe had advanced no farther in naval (kill 
than the ufe of the paddle, or oar ; tlie Peru- 
vians vemurcil to raiie a mall, and Ipreail ii 
fail, by means of which their Ual/as not iinly 
went nimbly before the wind, but could veer 
and tack witli great ccleiit v *. 

* Str NOTE XLV, 

» Sanclii> ap. R;im. iii. 376. B. Zarau*, lib. t. c, f .|. 

Vcgi, hb, rii* c. 7, b. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. tv\ c. o 4- 

« Uiloa Vuy, i. 167, 'Ic. 

Voli 
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BOOK 

m 

v«»ll I 

Mode of re- 
fining fUver 
ore. 


Nob were tlie ingenuity and art of the Peru- 
vians confined folely to objects of efliential 
«tiJity. They had made fome progreis in 
arts, which may be called elegant. Tliey 
poflelTed the precious metals in greater abun- 
dance than any people of America. They ob- 
tained gold in the fame manner with the Mexi- 
cans, by fearching in the channels of rivers, or 
wafliing the earth in which particles of it were 
contained. But in order to procure filver, they 
exerted no inconfiderable degree of Ikill and 
invention. They hatl not, indeed, attained the 
art of finking a fhaft into the bowels of the 
earth, and penetrating to the riches concealed 
there ; but they hollowed deep caverns on the 
banks of rivers and the lides of mountains, 
and emptied liich veins as did not dip fud- 
denly beyond their reach. In other places, 
where the vein lay near the furface, they dug 
pits to fuch a depth, that the perfon who 
worked below could throw out the ore, or hand 
it up in batkets *. They had difeovered the 
art of frneltiug and refining this, either by the 
fimple afiplication of fire, or where the ore 
was more tlubhorn, and impregnated with- 
foreign fubllances, by placing it in fmall ovens 
or furnaces, on high grounds, fo artificially 
conftru<5led, that tlie draught of air performed 

■* Ramufio, lit, 414, A. 

the 
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the fundlum of a bellows, an engine with which B 
they were totally unacquainted. By this timplc v. 
device, the purer ores were (incited with fa- 
cility, and the quantity of lilver in Peru was 
lb conliderablc, that many of the utenlils em- 
ployed in the functions of common life were 
maile of it Several of thofe velTels and trin- 
kets are laid to have meriteil no fmall degree of 
eltimation, on account of the neatnefs of the 
workmanlhip, as well as the intrinlic value of 
the materials. But as the conquerors of 
America were well acquainted with the latter, 
but had fcarcelyany conception of the l()rmer, 
mod of the lilver vclfcls and trinkets were 
melted down, and rated according to the 
weiglit anrl tinenels of the metal in the divilion 
of the 1‘poil. 

Iv other woiks of mere curiolitv or orna- 

* cl n' i‘ ( 

ment, their ingenuity has been highly cele- 
brated. Many fpecimens o( thole have been 
dug out of the (iuaeax, or mounds of earth, 
with which the Peruvians covered the bodies 
of the dead. Among thele are mirrors of va- 
rious dimenlions, of hard Ihining Hones highly 
poliilied ; vellels of earthen w'are of diflerenl 
(brms ; hatchets, and other inliruinents, Ibme 

^ Acoda, lib. iv. c.^, 5. P* lib. viii. <‘*25: 

Ulloa Ealrctni. 158. 


C> 
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BOOK deilined for war, and others for labour. Somd 
. . were of flint, ibme of copper, hardened to fuch 

a degree by an unknown procefs, as to fupply 
the place of iron on feveral occaflons. Had 
the ufe of thofe tools formed of copper been 
general, the progrefs of the Peruvians in the 
arts might have been fuch, as to emulate that 
of more cultivated nations. But either the 
metal was fo rare, or the operation by which it 
was hardened fo tedious, that their inftruments 
of copper were few, and fo extremely fmall, 
that they feem to have been employed only in 
llighter works. But even to fuch a circum- 
fcribedufeofthis imperfect metal, the Peruvians 
were indebted for their fuperiority to the other 
people of America in various arts '. The fame 
obfervation, however, may be applied to them, 
which I formerly made with rcfpecl to the arts 
of the Mexicans. From feveral fpecimens of 
Peruvian utenfils and ornaments, which are 
depofited in the royal cabinet of Madrid, and 
from fome preferved in diflerent collections in 
other parts of Europe, I have reafon to believe 
that the workmanfliip is more to be admired 
on account of the rude tools with which it 
was executed, than on account of its intrinfic 
neatnefsand elegance; and that the Peruvians, 

' UUoa Voy. tom. i.381, See. Id. Entreten. p. 369, See. 

though 
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though the mod improved ofall the Americans, 
were not advanced beyond the infancy of arts. 

But notwithftanding fo many particulars, 
which feem to indicate an high degree of im- 
provement in Peru, other circumllances occur 
that fugged the idea of a fociety dill in the 
firll dages of its tranfition trom barbarifin to 
civilization. In all the dominions of the In- 
cas, Cuzco was the only place that had the 
appearance, or was entitled to the name of a 
city. Every where elle, the people lived 
modly in detached habitations, dii])cifed over 
the country, or, at the utmod, fettled together 
in fmall villages'*. But until men are brought 
to affemble in numerous bodies, and incorpo- 
rated in fuch clofe union, as to enjoy frequent 
intercourfe, and to feel mutual dependence, 
they never imbibe perfe6lly the li)irit, or af- 
fume the manners of focial life. In a country 
of immenfe extent, with only one city, the pro- 
grefs of manners, and the improvement either 
of the necelTary or more refined arts, mud have 
been fo flow, and carried on under fuch dilad- 
vantages, tliat it is more furprifing the Peru- 
vians fhould have advanced fb far in refine- 
ment, than that they did not proceed farther. 

Zarate, lib. i. €.9;* Herrera, dec.j. lib.vi. c.4. 
rOL. III. A A Is 


3S3 

BOOK 

VII. 

<- — I 

.\n imper- 
tk>H. 


No cities 
but Ciuca# 
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BOOK In confequencc of this ftate of imperfect 
. . union, the leparation of piofcffions in Peru 

No pirwi not fo complete as among the Mexicans, 
of pro- The Ids dolely men alTociate, the more nmple 
arc their manners, and the fewer their wants. 
The crafts of common and mod neceflary ufe 
in life do not, in fuch a ftate, become fo com- 
plex or difficult, as to render it requifite that 
men thould be trained to them by any parti- 
cular courfe of education. All the arts, ac- 
cordingly, which were of daily and indifpen- 
fable utility, were exercifed by every Peravian 
indiferiminately. None but the artifts em- 
ployed in works of mere curiofity, or orna- 
ment, conftituted a feparate order of men, or 
were diftinguiflicd from other citizens'. 


Little com. From the Want of cities in Peru, another 
tercDurl'e. confequencc followed. There was little com- 
mercial intercourfe among the inhabitants of 
that great empire. The activity of commerce 
is coeval with the foundation of cities; and 
from the moment that tlic members of any 
community fettle in confiderable numbers in 
one place, its operations become vigorous. 
'Phe citizen muft depend for fubliftence on the 
labour of thofe who cultivate the ground. 


* Acofto, lib.vi. c. 15. Veg^, lib.v. c.9. 
4 ec. 5. lib-iv. c.4. 


Herrera, 

They, 
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They, in return, inuft receive feme equivalent. BOOK 
Thus mutual intercourfe is eftabliflicd, and the . „ , -^-1 
produ6lion8 of art are regularly exchanged for 
the fruits of agriculture. In the towns of the 
Mexican empire, ftated markets were held, 
and w'hatever could fupply any want or defire 
of man was an object of commerce. But in 
Peru, from the fingular mode of dividing pro- 
perty, and the manner in whicli the people 
were fettled, there was hardly any fpecics of 
commerce carried on between different ])ro- 
vinces*, and the commiinily was lefs ac- 
quainted with that ai'tivc intercourfe, which is 
at once a bond of union, and an incentive to 
improvcmcfil. 

But the unwarlike fpirit of the Peruvians uiiwuiike 

* Ipilir of ibe 

was the remarkable, as well as tlic niofl Peruvian*, 

fatal defe6l in their character*. The greater 
part of the rude nations of America oppolcil 
their invaders with undaunted ferocity, though 
with little conduct or fuccefs. The Mexicans 
maintained the llruggle in defence of tlicii' 
liberties, with fuch perfevering fortitude, that 
it was with difficulty the Spaniards triumphed 
over them. Peru w'as fubdued at once, and 

* Vega, lib. vi. c. 8. 

® Xerez, 190. ^unclio ap. Rain, lii, 372, Herrera, 
dec. 5. lib.i. C.3. 
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BOOK almoft without refiftance; and the naoft favour- 

VII 

■ able opportunities of regaining their freedom, 
and of cruftiffig their oppreflbrs, were loft 
through the timidity of the people. Though 
the traditional hiftory of the Peruvians repre- 
fents all the Incas as warlikeprinces, frequently 
at the head of armies, which they led to vidlory 
andconqueftj few fymptoms of fuch a martial 
fpirit appear in any of their operations fubfe- 
quent to the invafion of tlie Spaniards. The in- 
fluence, perhaps, of thofe inftitutions which 
rendered their manners gentle, gave their 
minds this unmanly foftnefs; perhaps, the con- 
ftantferenity and mildnefs of the climate may 
have enervated the vigour of their frame; per- 
haps fome principle in their government, un- 
known to us, was the occafion of this political 
debility. Whatever may have been the caufe, 
the fafil is certain, and there isnotan inftancein 
hiftory of anypeoplc fo littleadvanccd iji refine- 
ment, fo totally deftitute of military cnterprize. 
Thischarafilerhath defccnded to their pofterity. 
The Indians of Peru are now more tame and 
deprelled than any people of America. Their 
feeble fpirits, relaxed in lifelefs ina6lion, feem 
hardly capable of any bold or manly exertion. 

But, betides thofe capital defeats in the poli- 
tical (late of Peru,fomedetachbd circumftances 
and fa6ts occur in the Spanifli writers, which dif- 
1 1 cover 
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cover a confiderable remainder of barbarity in B o O K 
their manners. A cruel cullom, that pre- . . 

vailed in feme of tlie mod lavage tribes, fub- 
iilled among the Peruvians. On the death of 
the Incas, and of ether eminent perfons, a con- 
fidcrable number of their attendants was put 
to death, and interred around their Guacas, 
that they might appear in the next world with 
their former dignity, and be ferved with the 
fame refpeft. On tJic death of Huana-Capac, 
the mod powerful of their monarchs, above a 
thuufand victims were doomed to accompany 
him to the tomb ". In one particular, tlicir 
manners appear to have been more barbarous 
than tliofc of mod rude tribes. T^hough 
acquainted with the ufe of fire in preparing 
maize, and other vegetables for food, they de- 
voured both flefli and h’fli perfectly raw, and 
adonilhed the Spaniards, with a prailice re- 
pugnant to the ideas of all civilized people*. 

But though Mexico and Peru are the pof- oii.crd., 
felTions of Spain in the New World, whicli, stunu m 
on account both of their ancient and prefent 
date, have attracted the greated attention ; 
her other dominions there are far from being 
inconfiderable, either in extent or value. 


** Acofta, lib. v. c.^r. 

* Xtrez, p.190. Sancho, Ram. Hi. 37^. C. Herrcfa, 
<kc 5. lib. i. c, 3. 
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BOOK The greater part of tliem was reduced to fub- 

1 j je£lion during the firfl part of the (ixteenth 
century, by private adventurers, who fitted 
out their fmall armaments either in Hifpaniola 
or in Old Spain ; and were we to follow each 
leader in his progrefs, we fhould difcover the 
fame daring courage, the fame perfevering 
ardour, the fame rapacious defire of wealth, 
and the fame capacity of enduring and I’ur- 
mounting every thing in order to attain it, 
which diftinguiflied the operations of the Spa- 
niards in their greater American conquefts* 
But, inftead of entering into a detail, which, 
from the fimilarity of the tranla6lions, would 
appear almoft a repetition of w'hat has been 

A brief fvir* already related, I lliall fatisfy myfelf with fuch 

veyofthein. . nit* • 

a view of thole provinces of the Spanifn empire 
in America, winch have not hitlierto been 
mentionedj as may convey to my readers nn 
adequate idea of its greatnefs, fertility, and 
opulence. 

Such ns arc I BEGIN with tlic Countries contiguous to the 

adjarent to , . « t 

the empire two great monarclnes, of wliofe liiflory and 
cxico. j given fome account, and 

' fliall then briefly deferibe the other diflri6ls 
of Spanifli America. The jurifdi6lion of the 
. viceroy of New Spain extends over feveral 
provinces, which were not fubje6l to the do- 

cinaioaand minion of the Mexicans, The countries of 

2>onori}i!kc, 

i6 Cinaloa 
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Cinaloa and Sonora, that ftretch along the eaft book 

VII 

fide of the Vermilion fea, or gulf of California, j 

as well as the immenfe kingdoms of New Na- 
varre and New JVIexico, which bend towards 
the welt ami north, did not acknowledge the 
fovereignty of Montezuma, or his predecefibrs. 

Thefe regions, not inferior in inagnitiule to all 
the Mexican cm})ire, are reduced Ibnie to a 
greater, others to a lelis degree of ful)je<5:lion to 
the Spanilh yoke. They extend through the 
inoft deliglitful part of the temperate zone ; 
their toil is, in general, remarkably iertile, and 
all their productions, whether animal or vege- 
table, are moll perfeCl in their kind. Tliey 
have all a communication either with the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or with the Gulph of Mexico, and 
are watered by rivers wliich not only enrich 
them, hut may become fuhlcrvient to com- 
merce. The number ol“ .Spaniards fettlctl in 
lliol'e vail countries, is indeed extremely fmall. 

Tliey may be laid to liave ftd)dued rather than 
to have occupied them. But if the popula- 
tion in their ancient ollablitlunents in Ame- 
rica lhall continue to increafe, tliey may gra- 
dually fpread over thole j)rovinces, of which, 
however inviting, they have not hitherto been 
able to take 1‘ull pofleflion. 

One circumllance may contribute to the Richmiim. 
fpcedy population of fome dillri6ls. Very rich 
mines both of gold and filver have been dif- 

* A 4 /f 
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BOOK covered in many of the regions which I have 
. ■ mentioned. Wherever thefe are opened,' and 

worked with fuccefs, a multitude of people re- 
fort. In order to fupply them with the necet 
faries of life, cultivation muft be increafed, 
artifans of various kinds muft affemble, and in- 
duftry as well as wealth will be gradually dif- 
fufed. Many examples of this have occurred 
in different parts of America fince they fell 
under the dominion of the Spaniards. Popu- 
lous villages and large towns have fuddenly 
arifen ainidft uninhabited wilds and moun- 
i tains j and the working of mines, though far 
from being the nioft proper objedt towards 
which the attention of an infant fociety Ihould 
be turned, may become the means both of pro- 
moting ufeful activity, and of augmenting the 
Arcctnt iiumber of people. A recent and lingular 
ai.ie di™ ' inftance of this has happened, which, as it is 
covery. Httlc known in Europe, and may be 

productive of great efteCls, merits attention. 
The Spaniards fettled in the provinces of 
Cinaloa and Sonora, had been long difturbed 
by the depredations of fome fierce tribes of 
Indians. In tlie year 1765, the incurfions 
of thofe favages became fo frequent, and 
fo deftruClive, that the Spanilh inhabitants, 
in delpair, applied to the Marquis de Croix, 
Viceroy of Mexico, for fucha body of troops 
as might enable them to drive thofe for- 
midable invaders from their places of retreat 
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in the mountains. But the treafury of Mexico BOOK 
was fo much exhaufted by the large fumsdrawn ■ . 

from it, in order to fupport the late war 
againll Great Britain, that the viceroy could 
afford them no aid. The refpedl due to his 
virtues accomplilhed what his oDicial power 
could not effect. He prevailed with the mer- 
chants of New Spain to advance about two 
hundred thoufand pefos for defraying the ex- 
pence of the expedition. The war was con- 
ducted by an officer of abilities ; and after being 
protracted for three years, chiefly by the dif- 
ficulty of purfuing the fugitives over moun- 
tains and through defiles which were almoft 
iinpaflable, it terminated, in the year 1771, in 
the final fubmiffion of the tribes, which had 
been fo long the objeCl of terror to the two pro- 
vinces. In the courfe of this fervice, the .Spa- 
niards marched through countries into which 
they feem not to have penetrated before that 
time, and difcovered mines of fuch value, as 
was aftonifliing even to men acquainted with 
the riches contained in the mountains of the 
New World. At Cineguilla, in the province of 
Sonora, they entered a plain of fourteen leagues 
in extent, in which, at the deptliof only fixteen 
inches, they found gold in grains of fuch a fize, 
thatfome of them weighed nine marks, and in 
fuch quantities, that in a fhort time, with a few 
labourers, they collected a thoufand marks of 

gold 
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gold in grains, even without taking time to 
wafli the earth that had been dug, which ap- 
peared to be fo rich, that perlbns of Ikill com- 
puted that it might yield what would be equal 
in value to a million of pefos. Before the end 
of the year 1771, above two thoufand perfons 
were fettled in Cineguilla, under the govern- 
ment of proper magiftrates, and the infpeftion 
ol‘ feverai eccleliallics. As feveral other 
mines, not inferior in richnefs to that of Cine- 
guilla, have been difcovered, both in Sonora 
and Cinaloa*', it is probable that thefe neg- 
lected and thinly-inhabited provinces, may 
foon become as populous and valuable as any 
part of the Spanilh empire in America. 

The peninfula of California, on the other 
fide of the Vermilion fea, feems to have been 
lels known to the ancient Mexicans than 
the provinces which I have mentioned. It 
was difcovered by Cortes in the year 1536'. 
During a long period it continued to be fo 
little frequented, that even its form was un- 
known, and in moft charts it was reprefented 
as an illarid, not as a peninfula®. Though 
the climate of this country, if we may judge 
from its fituation, mull be very defirable; the 

Spaniards have made finall progrefs in peo- 

» 

* See NOTE XLVI. ' Book v. vol. iii. p. 100. 

■" See NOTE XLVII. 

pling 
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pling it. Towards the clofe of the lull cen- BOOK 
tiiry, the Jefuits, who had great merit in ex- ■ . 

ploring this neglected province, and in civi- 
lizing its rude inhabitants, imperceptibly 
acquired a dominion over it as complete as 
that which they poflelled in their millions in 
Paraguay, and they laboured to introduce 
into it the fame policy, and to govern the 
natives by the lame maxims. In order to 
prev’^ent the court of Spain from conceiving 
any jealonly of their deligns and operations, 
they feem lludioufly to have depreciated the 
country, by reprefenting the climate as lb 
difagreeahle and unwholelbme, and the foil 
as fo barren, that nothing but a zealous delire 
of converting the natives, could have induced 
them to fettle there". Several public-lpirited 
citizens endeavoured to undeceive their fove- 
reigns, and to give them a better view of Ca- 
lifornia; but in vain. At length, on the ex- and proh.1-. 
pulfion of the Jefuits from the Spanifli domi- Impoving! 
nions, the court of Madrid, as prone at that 
juncture to fulpe^t the purity of the Order’s 
intenlions, as formerly to confide in them with 
implicit trull, appointed Don Jofeph Galvez, 
whofe abilities have lince raifed him to the 
high rank of miniller for the Indies, to vilit 
that peninfula. His account of the country 

* Venegas, Hift. of California, i. 26. 

was 
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BOOK was favourable; he found the pearl filhery 
■ j on its coalls to be valuable, and he difcovered 
mines of gold of a very promifing appear- 
ance". From its vicinity to Cinaloa and So- 
nora, it is probable, that if the population of 
thefe provinces fliall increafe in the manner 
which I have fuppofed, California may, by 
degrees, receive from them fuch a recruit of 
inhabitants, as to be no longer reckoned 
among the defolate and ufelefs diftri6ls of 
the Spanifli empire. 


Yiicjtan On the eafl of Mexico, Yucatan and Hon- 
dur«. duras are comprehended in the government of 
New Spain, though anciently they canhardlybe 
faid'tohave formed a part of the Mexican empire. 
Thefe large provinces, ftretchingfrom the bay 
of Campeachy beyond Cape Gracias a Dios, do 
not, like the other territories of Spain in the 
New World, derive their value either from the 
fertility of their foil, or the richnefs of their 
mines; but they produce in greater abundance, 
than any part of America, the logwood-tree, 
which, in dying fome colours, is fo far preferable 
to any other material, that the confumption of it 
in Europe is confiderable, and it has become 
an article in commerce of great value. During 
a long period, no European nation intruded 


Lorenzano, 349, 330. 


upon 
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upon the Spaniards in thofe provinces, or at- 
tempted to obtain any fliare in this branch of 
trade. But after the conqueft of Jamaica by 
the Englifti, it foon appeared tliat a'formidable 
rival was now leated in the neighbourhood of 
the Spanifli territories. One of the firft 
obje6ls which tempted the Englilh fettled in 
that ifland, was the great profit arifing from 
the logwood trade, and the facility of wrefting 
feme portion of it from the Spaniards. Some 
adventurers from Jamaica made the firft at- 
tempt at Cape Catoche, the Ibuth-eaft pro- 
montory of Yucatan, and by cutting logwood 
there, carried on a gainful traffic. When 
moll of the trees near the coaft in that place 
were felled, they removed to the ifland of 
Trifl, in the Bay of Campeachy, and in later 
times, their principal ftation lias been in the 
Bay of Honduras. The Spaniards, alarmed at 
this encroachment, endeavoured by nego- 
ciation, remonflrances, and open force, to 
prevent the Englifli from obtaining any foot- 
ing on that part of the American continent. 
But after ftruggling againll it for more than a 
century, the difaflers of lall war extorted 
from the court of Madrid a reluctant confent 
to tolerate this fettlement of foreigners in the 
heart of its territories The pain which this 

P Treaty of Paris, Art, xviii. 
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^ humbling conceflion occafioned, feems to have 
i. — prompted the Spaniards to devife a method of 
rendering it of little confequence, more effec- 
tual than all the efforts of negociation or vio- 
lence. The logwood produced on the weft 
coaft of Yucatan, where the foil is drier, is in 
quality far fuperior to that which grows on the 
marlhy grounds where the Englilh are fettled, 
and revival, gy encouraging the cutting of this, and per- 
mitting the importation of it into Spain with- 
out paying any duty ", fuch vigour has been 
given to this branch of commerce, and the 
logwood which the Englilh bring to market 
has funk fo much in value, that their trade to 
the Bay of Honduras has gradually declined " 
lince it obtained a legal famSlion ; and, it is 
probable, will foon be finally abandoned. In 
that event, Yutacan and Honduras will be- 
come poflelfions of confiderable importance 
to Spain, r 

CoftaRica Still farther call than Honduras lie the 

and Vera- . /» n • 

iua. two provinces of Cofta Rica and Veragua, 
which likewilc belong to the vice-royalty of 
New Spain ; but both have been fo much 
neglected by the Spaniards, and are appa- 
rently of fuch linall value, that they merit no 
particular attention. 

r 

Real Cedula, Campomanes, iii. 145. 

^ See NOTE XLVIII. 
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The mod important province depending on B o o K 
the vice-royalty of Peru, is Chili. The Incas ■ f 
had eftabliflied their dominion in fome of its chiii. 
northern diftri^ls ; but in the greater part of 
the country, its gallant and high-lpirited in- 
habitants maintained their independence. The 
Spaniards, alltued by the fame of its opulence, 
eai iy attempted the conqueft of it under Diego 
Almagro j and after his death, Pedro de Val- 
divia refumed the defign. Both met with 
fierce oppofition. The former relinquilhed 
the enterprize in the manner which I have 
mentioned *. The latter, after having given 
many difplays, both of courage and military 
Ikill, was cut off', together with a confiderable 
body of troops under his command. Francifco 
de Villagra, Valdivia’s lieutenant, by his l])i- 
rited conduct, checked the natives in their 
career, and faved the remainder of the Spa- 
niards from deftru6lion. By degrees, all the 
champaign country along the coaft was fub- 
je6led to the Spanifli dominion. The moun- 
tainous country is ftill polTefled by the Puel- 
ches, Araucos, and other tribes of its original 
inhabitants, formidable neighbours to the 
Spaniards j with whom, during the courfe of 
two centuries, they have been obliged to 

* Bookrit vol.iii. p. 170, &c. 

maintain 
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BOOK tiBs which they received from the mother- 

. . country, were conveyed from Panama to the 

lame harbours. Thus both the exports and 

imports of Chili palTed through the hands of 

merchants fettled in Peru. Thefe had of courfe 

a profit on each; and in both tranfa€tions the 

Chilefe felt their own fubordination ; and 

having no direfit intercourfe with the -parent 

ilate, they depended upon another province 

for the dilpotal of their produfilions, as well 

as for the fupply of their wants. Under fuch 

difcouragements, population could not in- 

creafe, and induftry was deftitute of one chief 

Profpefl of incitement. But now that Spain, from mo- 
lts improve- . i-iTn.i • I n 1 

ment. tivcs whicii I iliall mention hereafter, has 
adopted a new lyflem, and carries on her com- 
merce with the colonies in the South Sea, by 
Ihips which go round Cape Horn, a dired 
intercourfe is opened between Chili and the 
mother-country. The gold, the filver, and 
the other Commodities of the province will be 
exchanged in its own harbours for the manu- 
fafilures of Europe. Chili may fpeedily rife 
into that importance among the Spanilh fet- 
tlements to which it is entitled by its natural 
advantages. It may become the granary of 
Peru, and tiie other provinces along the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It may fupply them with wine, 
with cattle, with horfes, with hemp, and many 

other 
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iJther articles for which they now depend upon B O oiC 
Europe. Though the new fyllem has been . . 

eftabiifhed only a few years, thofe effects of it 
begin already to be obferved*. If it (hall be 
adhered to with any fteadinefs for half a cen- 
tury, one may venture to foretel, that popu- 
lation, induftry, and opulence will advance 
in this province with rapid progrefs. 

To the call of the Andes, the provinces of P/winces ^ 
Tucuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, »ndRiode 
and like it were dependent on the vice-royalty 
of Peru. Thefe regions of immenfe extent 
ftretch .in length from north to fouth above 
thirteen hundred miles, and in breadth more 
than a thoufand* This country, which is Northern 

anJ louth-* 

larger than mod European kingdoms, natu- era divifioa* 
rally forms itfelf into two great divilions, one 
on the north, and the other on the fouth of 
Rio de la Plata. The former comprehends 
Paraguay, the famous miflions of the Jefuits, 
and feveral other diftri6ls. But as difputes 
have long fubfifted between the courts of 
Spain and Portugal, concerning its bounda- 
ries, which, it is probable, will be foon finally 
afeertained, either amicably, or by the deci- 
fion of the (word, I chufe to referve my ac- 

* Cantgdniaiies, ii. 157. 
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0 o K count of this northern divifion, until I enter 
upon the hiftory of Portuguefe America, with 
which it is intimately connefiled; and, in re- 
lating it, I fhall be able, froln authentic ma- 
terials, fupplied both by Spain and Portugal, to 
give a full and accurate defcription of the ope- 
rations and views of the Jefuits, in rearing that 
fingular fabric of policy in America, which has 
drawn fo much attention, and has been fo im- 
perfectly underftood. The latter divifion of 
the province contains the governments of Tu- 
euman and Buenos- Ayres, and to thefe I lhall 
at prefent confine my obfervations. 

View ftf the TpE Spaniards entered this part of Ame- 
'* rica by the river De la Plata; and though a 
fucceffion of cruel difallers befel them in 
their early attempts to ellablilh their domi- 
nion in it, they were encouraged to perfift 
in the defign, at firll by the hopes of dif- 
covering mines in the interior country, and 
afterwards by the neceffity of occupying it, 
in order to prevent any other nation from 
fettling there, and penetrating by this route 
into their rich pofleflions in Peru. But 
except at Buenos- Ayres, they have made no 
fettlement of any confequence in all the vaft 
fjpace which I have mentioned. There are in- 
deed, fcattered over it, a few places on which 

they 
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tliey have bettowed of towns, and b 

to which they have endeavoured to add feme 
dignity, by credling them into biflioprics ; but 
they are no better than paltry villages, each 
with two or three hundred inhabitants. One 
circumftance, however, which was not origin- 
ally forefeen, has contributed to render this 
diftridl, though thinly peopled, of conliderable 
importance. The province of Tucuman, to- 
gether with the country to the ibuth of the 
Plata, inftead of being covered with wood 
like other parts of America, forms one ex- 
tenfive open plain, almoil without a tree. 
The foil is a deep fertile mould, watered by 
many ftreams defeending from the Andes, 
and clothed in perpetual verdure. In tliis 
rich pafturage, the hories and cattle imported 
by the Spaniards from Europe have multiplied 
to a degree which almpft exceeds belief. This 
has enabled the inhabitants not only to open 
a lucrative trade with Peru, by fupplying it 
with cattle, horfes, and mules, but to carry 
on a commerce no lefs beneficial, by the ex- 
portation of hides to Europe. From both, 
the colony has derived great advantages. But 
its commodious fituation for carrying on con- 
traband trade, has been the chief fource of its 
prolperity. While the court of Madrid ad- 
hered to its ancient lyftem, with reIpe(St to its 
B B 3 comma- 
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^ o o K communication with America, the river De la 
. . Plata lay fo much out of the courfe of Spanilh 

navigation, that interlopers, almofl without 
any rilk of being either obferved or obiirudbed, 
could pour in JEuropean manufa6tures in 
fuch quantities, that they not only fupplied 
the wants of the colony, but were conveyed 
into all the eaftern diftri6ls of Peru. When 
the Portuguefe in Brafil extended their fettle- 
ments to the banks of Bio de la Plata, a new 
channel was opened, by which prohibited com- 
modities flowed into the Spanilh territories, 
with Hill more facility, and in greater abun- 
dance. This illegal traffic, however detri- 
mental to the parent ftate, contributed to the 
increafe of the fettlement, which had the im- 
mediate benefit of it, and Buenos- Ayres be- 
came gradually a populous and opulent town. 
What may be the efre6l of the alteration lately 
made in the government of this colony, the 
nature of which lhall be defcribed in the fub- 
fequent Book, cannot hitherto be known. 

Other icrri- All the other territories of Spain in the 
Spain! New World, the iflands excepted, of whofe 
difcovery and redu6tion I have formerly given 
an account, are comprehended under twogreat 
divifions j the former denominated the king, 
dom of Tierra’Firme, the provinces of which 
lo llretch 
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fb-etch along the Atlantic, from the eaitern b o o K 
frontier of New Spain to the mouth of the . . 

Orinoco; the latter, the New Kingdom of 
Granada, iituated in the interior country. 

With a ihort view of thefe I fhall dole this 
part of my work. 

To the eall of Veragua, the laft province 
fubje6t .to the viceroy of Mexico, lies the 
illhmus of Darien. Though it was in this ®"ien. 
part of the continent that the Spaniards lirft 
began to plant colonies, they have made no 
confiderable progrefs in peopling it. As the 
country is extremely mountainous, deluged 
with rain during a good part of the year, re- 
markably unhealthful, and contains no mines 
of great value, the Spaniards would probably 
have abandoned it altogether, if they had not 
been allured to continue by the excellence of 
the harbour of Porto-bello on the one fea, and 
that of Panama on the other. Thefe have 
been called the keys to the communication 
between the north and fouth fea, between 
Spain and her moft valuable colonies. In 
confequence of this advantage, Panama has 
become a confiderable and thriving town. 

The peculiar noxioufnefs of its climate has 
prevented Porto-bello from increafing in the 
fame proportion. .As the intercourfe with the 
B B 4 fettle- 
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BOOK fettlements in tlie Pacific Ocean is nour 
VII* 

s ,— carried on by another channel, it is probable 
that both Forto-bello and Panama will de> 
dine, when no longer nouriflied and en- 
riched by that commerce to which they were 
indebted for their proiperity, and even their 
exiftence. 

md'sanu* provinces of Carthagena and. Santa 

Menha. Martha ftretch to the eaflward of the iflhmhs 
of Darien. The country ftill continues moun- 
tainous, but its vallies begin to expand, are 
well watered, aihd extremely fertile. Pedro 
de Heredia fubjeded this part of America to 
the crown of Spain, about the year 1532. It 
is thinly peopled, and of courfe ill cultivated. 
It produces, however, a variety of valuable 
drugs, and Ibme precious ilones, particularly 
emeralds. But its chief importance is de- 
rived from the harbour of Carthagena, the 
lafeft and bell fortified of any in the American 
dominions of Spain. In a fituation fo fa- 
vourable, commerce foon began to flourilh. 
As early as the year 15.14, it feems to have 
been a town of fome note. But when Car- 
thagena was cholen as the port in which the 
galeons fliould firft begin to trade on their 
arrival from Europe, and to which they were 
diredcd to return, in order tq prepare for 

their 
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their voyage horaewArd, the commerce of its g q q 
inhabitants was fo much favoured by this vii. 
arrangement, that it foon became one of the * 
moft populous, opulent, and beautiful cities 
in America. There Is, however, realbn to 
apprehend, that it has reached its higheH 
point of exaltation, and that it will be fo far 
affe6ted by the change in the Spanilh fyftem 
of trade with America^ which has withdrawn 
from it the defirable vilits of the galeons, as 
to feel at leaft a temporary decline. But the 
wealth now colle6led there, will foon find or 
create employment for itfelf, and may be 
turned with advantage into fome new chan- 
nel. Its harbour is fo fafe, and fo conve- 
niently fituated for receiving commodities 
from Europe, its merchants have been fo long 
accullomed to convey thefe into all the adja- 
cent provinces, that it is probable they will 
ftill retain this branch of trade, and Car- 
thagena continue to be a city of great im- 
portance. 

The province contiguous to Santa- Martha Ve««iueia. 
on the eaft, was firft vilited by Alonfo de 
Gjeda, in the year 1499“; and the Spaniards, 

•n their landing there, having obferyed fome 

‘ • Boak ii. voL i. p. 209. 
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} O K huts in an Indian village btiilt upon piles, in 
■ order to raife them above the ilagnated water 
which covered the plain, were led to bellow 
upon it the name of* Venezuela, or Little 
Venice, by their ufual propenfity to find a 
refemblance between what they difcovered in 
America, and the objedls which were familiar 
to them in Europe; They made fome at- 
tempts to fettle there, but with little fuccefs. 
The final redu6lion of the province was ac- 
complilhed by means very dilferent from 
thofe to which Spain was indebted for its 
other acquifitions in the New World. The 
ambition of Charles V. often engaged him in 
operations of|fuch variety and extent, that 
his revenues were not fufficient to defray the 
expence of carrying them into execution. 
Among other expedients for fupplying the 
deficiency of his funds, he had borrowed 
large fums from the Velfers of Auglburgh, 
the moll opulent merchants at that time in 
Europe. By way of retribution for thefe, or 
in hopes, perhaps, of obtaining a new loan, 
he bellowed upon them the province of Ve- 
nezuela, to be held as an hereditary fief from 
the crown of Callile, on condition that within 
a limited time they Ihould render themfelves 
mailers of the country, and ellablilh a colony 
there. Under the direction •of fuch perfons, 

it 
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it might have been expelled, that a fettle* BOOK 
ment would have been eilabiiihed on maxims , ^ . 
very different from thofe of the Spaniards, 
and better calculated to encourage fuch ufe- 
ful induftry, as mercantile proprietors might 
have known to be the raoft certain fource of 
profperity and opulence. But unfortunately 
they committed the execution of their plan 
to fome of thofe foldiers of fortune with which 
Germany abounded in the lixteenth century. 

Thefe adventurers, impatient to amafs riches, 
that they might fpeedily abandon a ftation 
which they foon difcovered to be very un- 
comfortable, inftead of planting a* colony in 
order to cultivate and improve the country, 
wandered from difl.ri6l to diftridl in fearch of 
mines, plundering the natives with unfeeling 
rapacity, or opprefSng them by the impofi- 
tion of intolerable talks. In the courfe of a 
few years, their avarice and exactions, in com- 
parifon with which thofe of the Spaniards were 
moderate, defolated the province fo com- 
pletely, that it could hardly afford them fub- 
liftence, and the Velfers relinquifhed a pro- 
perty from which the inconfiderate condu6l 
of their agents left them no hope of ever de- 
riving any advantage". When the wretched 

" Civedo y Bagnos Hift. de Venezuela, p. ii, &c. 
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B d o K remainder of the Germans defertedVenezuek^ 
. ^ the S^niards again took pofleffion of it; but 
notwithftanding many natural advantages, it 
is one of their moil languilhing and unpro- 
ductive fettleraents. 

fndc'm provinces of Caraccas and Cumana 

»». are the lall of the Spanilh territories on this 
eoall; but in relating the origin and operations 
of the mercantile company, in which an ex- 
clufive right of trade with them has been 
vefted, I lhall hereafter have occafion to con- 
lider their ilate and productions. 

NtwKing. The New Kingdom of Granada is entirely 
an inland country of great extent. This im- 
portant addition was made to the dominions 
of Spain about the year 1536, by Sebaltian de 
Benalcazar and Gonzalo Ximenes de Quefada, 
two of the braved and mod accomplifiied 
officers employed in the conqued of America. 
The former, who commanded at that time in 
Quito, attacked it from the fouth ; the latter 
made his invadon from Santa Martha on the 
north. As the original inhabitants of this region 
were farther advanced in improvement, than 
any people in America but the Mexicans and 
Peruvians*, they defended themfelves jvith 


* Bookiv. vol.ii. p.14.1, &c. 
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great refolution and good conduct. The abi- BOOK 
lities and perfeverance of Benalcazar and Que- . ^ 

fada furmounted all oppofition, though not 
without encountering many dangers, and re- 
duced the country into the form of a Spaniih 
province. 

The New Kingdom of Granada is fo far ele- 
vated above the level of the fea, that though 
it approaches almoft to the equator, the cli- 
mate is remarkably temperate. The fertility 
of its vallies is not inferior to that of the richeft 
dillridts in America, and its higher grounds 
yield gold and precious Hones of various kinds. 

It is not by dicing into the bowels of the 
earth that this gold is found ; it is mingled 
with the foil near the furface, and feparated 
from it by repeated wafliing with water. This 
operation is carried on wholly by negro flaves; 
for though the chill fubterranean air has been 
difeovered, by experience, to be fo fatal to 
them, that they cannot be employed with ad- 
vantage in the deep filver mines, they are more 
capable of performing the other fpecies of 
labour than Indians. As the natives in the 
New Kingdom of Granada are exempt from 
that fervice, which has wafted their race fo 
rapidly in other parts of America, the country 
ia ftiH remarkably populous. Some diftrifts 
l6 yield 
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BOOR yield gold •with a profufion no left wonderful 
1 than that in the vale of Cineguilla, which I 

have formerly mentioned, and it is often found 
in large pepitas, or grains, which manifeft the 
abundance in which it is produced. On a 
rifing ground near Pamplona, Angle labourers 
have collected in a day what was equal in value 
to a thoufand pefos A late governor of 
Santa F6 brought with him to Spaid a lump of 
pure gold, eftimated to be worth feven hun- 
dred and forty pounds fterling. This, which 
is, perhaps, the largeft and fineft fpecimen 
ever found in the New World, is now depo- 
fited in the royal cabinet of Madrid. But 
without founding any calculation on what is 
rare and extraordinary, the value of the gold 
ufuallycolle6led in this country, particularly in 
the provinces of Popayan and Choco is of con- 
fiderable amount. Its towns are populous and 
flouriftiing. The number of inhabitants in 
almoft every part of the country daily in- 
creafes. Cultivation and induftry of various 
kinds begin to be encouraged, and to prolper. 
A confiderable trade is carried on with Car- 
thagena, the produce of the mines, and other 
commodities, being conveyed dow'n the great 
river of St. Magdalen to that city. On another 

’ Piednliit* Hift. dal N> Repo, p.481. MS. peiies me. 
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quarter, the New Kingdom of Granada has B o o K 
a communication with the Atlantic by the . , 

river Orinoco ; but the country which ftretches 
along its banks towards the eaft, is little 
known ; and iraperfedlly occupied by the 
Spaniards. 
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NOTE I, p. 4. 

"TNE SOLIS contends, that as Narvaez had no inter- 
prefers, he could hold no intercourfe with the peo- 
ple of the provinces, nor converfe with them in any way 
but by figns, and that it was equally impoflible for 
him to carry on any communication with Montezuma. 
Lib. iv. c, 7, But it is upon the authority of Cortes 
himfelf, that I relate all the particulars of Narvaez’s 
correfpondence both with Montezuma and with his 
fubje<fts in the maritime provinces. Relat. Ramuf. 
iii. 244, A. C. Cortes affirms, that there was a mode 
of intercourfe between Narvaez and the Mexicans, 
but does not explain how it was carried on. Bernal 
Diaz fupplies this defe<Ef , and informs us, that the three 
deferters who joined Narvaez a£fed as interpreters, 
having acquired a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, c. lie. With his ufual minutenefs, he men- 
tions their names and chara£lers, and relates, in chap- 
ter 122, how they were punilhed for their perfidy. 
The Spaniards had now refided above a year among 
the Mexicans; and it is not furprifmg, that feveral 
rOL. III. ^ c c among 
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among them fliould have made fome proficiency in 
fpeaking their language. This feems to have been 
the cafe. Herrera, dec. 2. lib* x. c. i. Both B. Diaz, 
who was prefent, and Herrera, the moft accurate and 
beft informed of all the Spanifli writers, agree with 
Cortes in his account of the fecret correfpondence car- 
ried on with Montezuma. Dec. 2. lib. x. c. 18, 19. 
De Solis feems to confider it as a difcredit to Cortes, 
his hero, that Montezuma {hould have been ready to 
engage in a correfpondence with Narvaez. He fup- 
pofes that monarch to have contra£led fuch a wonderful 
afFe^iion for the Spaniards, that he was not folicitous 
to be delivered from them. After the indignity with 
which he had been treated, fuch an affeftion is incre- 
dible j and even De Solis is obliged to acknowledge, 
that it mud be looked upon as one of the miracles 
which God had wrought to facilitate the conqueft, 
lib. iv. c. 7. The truth is, Montezuma, however much 
overawed by his dread of the Spaniards, was extremely 
impatient to recover his liberty. 


NOTE II. p. 23. 

'I^HESE words I have borrowed from the anonymous 
Account of the European Settlements in America, 
publifhed by Dodfley, in two volumes 8vo. 5 a work of 
fo much merit, that I (hould think there is hardly 
-any writer in the age who ought to be alhamed of ac- 
knowledging himfelf to be the author of it. 


NOTE 
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NOTE ni. p. 3^* 

The conteitiporary hiftorians differ Cdufiderably 
with refpe£t to the lofs of the Spaniards on this occa** 
fion. Cortes, in his fecond difpatch to the Emperor, 
makes the number only 150* Relate ap* Ramuf* Jii* 

р. 249, A. But it was manifeftly his intereft, at that 
juncture, to conceal from the court of Spain the full 
extent of the lofs which he had fuftained. De Solis, 
always ftudious to climinifh every misfortune that befel 
his countrymen, rates their lofs at about two hundred 
men. Lib. iv. c. 19. B. Diaz affirms, that they loft 
870 men, and that only 440 efcapod from Mexico, 

с, 128. p. 108. B. Palafox, Bifhop of Los Angeles, 
wIiD feenis 10 have incpiired into the early tranfa6fions 
of his countrymen in New Spain, with great attention, 
confirms tlie account of B. Diaz, with refpe6l to the 
extent of their lofs. Virtudes del Indio, p. 22. 
Gomata ftates their lofs at 450 men. Cron. c. 1 09. 
Some months afterwards, when Cortes had received 
feveral reinforcements, he muftered his troops, and 
found them to be only 590. Relat. ap. Ramuf. iii. 
p. 255, E. Now, as Narvaez brought 880 men into 
New Spain, and about 400 of Cortes's foldiers were 
then alive, it is evident that his lofs, in the retreat from 
Mexico, mufl; have been much more confiderable than 
what he mentions. B. Diaz, folicitous to magnify 
the dangers and fufferings to which he and his fellow- 
conquerors were expofed, may have exaggerated their 
lofs \ but, in my opinion, it cannot well be eftimated at 
lefs than 600 men. 


C c a 


NOTE 
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NOTE IV. p. 56. 

Some remains of this great work are (till vifible, and 
the fpot where the brigantines were built and launched, 
is ftill pointed out to ftrangers. Torquemada viewed 
them. Monarq. Indiana, vol. i. p. 531. 


NOTE V. p. 65. 

The Ration of Alvarado on the caufeway of Tacuba 
was the neareft to the city. Cortes obferves, that there 
they could diftin£l:ly obferve what pa fled when 
their countrymen were facrificed. Relat. ap. Ramuf. 
iii. p. 273, E. B. Diaz, who belonged to Alvarado’s 
divifion, relates what he beheld with his own eyes. 
C. 152. p. 148, b. 149, a. Like a man whofe cou- 
rage was fo clear as to be above fufpicion, he defcribes 
with his ufual fimplicity the imprefTion which this 
fpe<Racle made upon him. “ Before, fays he, I faw 
the breafts of my companions opened, their hearts, 
yet fluttering, offered to an accurfed idol, and their 
flefli devoured by their exulting enemies; I was 
accuftomed to enter a battle not only without fear, 
but with high fpirit. But from that time I never 
advanced to fight the Mexicans without a fecret hor- 
ror and anxiety ; my heart trembled at the thoughts of 
the death which I had feen them fuffer.” He takes 
carjs to add, that as foon as the combat began, his 
terror went off; and indeed, his adventurous bravery 
on every occafion is full evidence of this. B. Diaz, 
c.. 156. p. 157, a. 


NOTE 
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NOTE VI. p. 73. 

One circumftance in this (lege merits particular 
notice. The account which the Spaniftx writers give 
of the numerous armies employed in the attack or 
defence of Mexico feems to be incredible. According 
to Cortes himfelf, he had at one time 150,000 auxili- 
ary Indians in his fervice. Relat. Ramuf. hi. 275, E. 
Gomara aflerts, that they were above 200,000. Cron, 
c. 136. Herrera, an author of higher authority, fays, 
they were about 200,000. Dec. 3. lib. i. c. 19. None 
of the contemporary writers afcertain explicitly the 
number of perfons in Mexico during the fiege. But 
Cortes on feveral occafions mentions the number erf 
Mexicans who were llain, or who periflied for want 
of food ; and, if vv*? may rely on thofe circumftances, 
it is probable that above two hundred thoufand muft 
have been that up in the town. But the quantity of 
provifions neceflary for the fubfiftence of fuch vail 
multitudes aflembled in one place, during three 
months, is fo great, that it requires fo much forefight 
and arrangement to collect thefc, and lay them up in 
magazines, fo as to be certain of a regular fupply, 
tliat one can hardly believe that this could be accom- 
pllflied in a country where agriculture was fo imper- 
fe£t as in the Mexican empirb, where there were no 
lame animals, and by a people naturally fo impro- 
vident, and fo incapable of executing a complicated 
plan, as the moft improved Americans. The Spa- 
niards, with all their care and attention, fared very 
poorly, and were often reduced to extreme diftrefs for 
want of provifions. B. Diaz, p. 142, Cortes Relat. 

• ^ c 3 
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271, D. Cortes on one occafion mentions flightly the 
fubfiftence of his army ; and after acknowledging 
that they were often in great want, adds, that they 
received fupplies from the people of the country, of 
fifti, and of fome fruit, which he calls the cherries of 
the country. Ibid. B. Diaz fays, that they had cakes 
of maize, and ferafas de la tierra ; and when the 
leafon of thefe was over, another fruit, which he calls 
Tunas ; but their moft comfortable fubfiftence was a 
root which the Indians ufe as food, to which he gives 
the name of QuiTtia^ p. 142. The Indian auxiliaries 
had one means of fubfiftence more than the Spaniards. 
They fed upon the bodies of the Mexicans whom they 
killed in battle. Cort. Relat. 1 76, C. B. Diaz coiv- 
firms his relation, and adds, that when the Indians 
returned from Mexico to their own country, they 
carried with them large quantities of the flefti of the 
Mexicans falted or dried, as a moft acceptable prefent 
to their friends, that they might have the pleafure 
of feeding upon the bodies of their enemies in their 
feftivals, p. 157. De Solis, who feems to confider it 
as an imputation of diferedit to his countrymen, that 
they feould zO: in concert with auxiliaries who fed 
upon human flefh, is folicitous to prove that the 
Spaniards endeavoured to prevent their affociates from 
eating the bodies of the Mexicans, lib. v. c. 24. But 
he has no authority for this from the original hiftorians. 
Neither Cortes himfelf, nor B* Piaz, feem to have had 
any fuch fcruple ; and, on many occafions, mention 
the Indian repafts, which were become familiar to 
them, without any mark of abhorrence. Even with 
this additional ftock of food for the Indians, it was 
hardly poffible to procure fubfiftence for armies 

amounting 
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amountixig to fuch numbers as we find in the Spanilh 
writers. Perhaps the beft folution of tlie difficulty is, 
to adopt the opinion of B. Diaz del Caftillo, the moft 
artlefs of all the Hijloriadores primitivos* “ When 
Gomara (fays he) on fome occafions relates, that there 
were fo many thoufand Indians our auxiliaries, and on 
others, that there were fo many thoufand houfes in this 
or that town, no regard is to be paid to his enume*^- 
tion, as he has no authority for it, the numbers not 
being in reality the fifth of what he relates. If we 
add together the different numbers which he mentions, 
that country would contain more millions than there 
are in Caftile.” C. 1 29. But though fome confiderable 
dcdu< 5 lion fhould certainly be made from the Spanifti 
accounts of the Mexican forces, they muft have been 
very numerous ; for nothing but an immenfe fuperiority 
in number could have enabled them to withftand a body 
of nine hundred Spaniards, conduifed by a leader of 
fuch abilities as Cortes. 


NOTE VIL p.92. 

In relating the opprcffivc and cruel proceedings of 
the conquerors of New Spain, I have not followed 
B. de ias Cafas as my guide. - His account of them, 
Relat. de la Deftruyc. p. 18, &c. it is manifeftly ex- 
aggerated. It is from the teftimony of Cortes himfelf, 
and of Gomara, who wrote under his eye, that I 
have taken my account of the punifhment of the 
Panucans, and they relate it without any difappro- 
bation. B. Diaz, contrary to his ufual cudom, 
mentions it only in general terms, c. 162. Herrera, 
folicitous to extenuate this barbarous aflion of his 
c c 4 country- 
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countrymea, though he mentions 63 caziques, and 
400 men of note, as being condemned to the flames, 
aflerts, that thirty only were burnt, and the reft par- 
doned. Dec. 3. lib. V. c. 7. But this is contrary to 
the teftimony of the original hiftorians, particularly 
of Gomara, whom it appears he had confulted, as he 
adopts feveral of his expreffions in this paflfage. The 
f^unifliment of Guatimozin is related by the moft 
authentic of the Spanilh writers. Torquemada has 
extracted from a hiftory of Tezeuco, compofed in the 
Mexican tongue, an account of this tranfadlion, more 
favourable to Guatimozin than that of the Spanifli 
authors. Mon. Indiana, i. 575. According to the 
Mexican account, Cortes had fcarcely a lhadow of 
evidence to juftify fuch a wanton a£l: of cruelty, 
B. Diaz affirms, that Guatimozin and his fellow- 
fufferers alTerted their innocence with their laft breath, 
and that many of the Spaniffi foldiers condemned this 
aftion of Cortes as equally unneceflary and unjuft, 
p, 200, b. 201, a. 


NOTE VIII. p.95. 

The 'motive for undertaking this expedition was, to 
punifti Chriftoval de Olid, one of his officers who 
had revolted againft him, and aimed at eftablifhing 
an independent jurifdidiion. Cortes regarded this in- 
furreffion as of fuch dangerous example, and dreaded 
fo much the abilities and popularity of its author, that 
in perfon he led the body of troops deftined to fupprefs 
it. He marched, according to Gomara, three thoufand 
miles, through a country abounding with thick forefts, 
rugged mountains, deep rivers, thinly inhabited, and 

cultivated 
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cultivated only in a few places. What he fufFered 
from famine, from the hoftility of the natives, from 
the climate, and from hardfliips of every fpecies, has 
nothing in hiftory parallel to it, but what occurs in 
the adventures of the other difcoverers and conquerors 
of the New World. Cortes was employed in this 
dreadful fervice above two years ; and though it was 
not difcinguilhcd by any fplendid event, he exhibited/^ 
during the courfe of it, greater perfonal courage, more 
fortitude of mind, more perfeverance and patience, 
than in any other period or fcene in his life. Herrera, 
dec. 3. lib. vi. vii. viii. ix. Gomara Cron, c. 163. — 
177. B. Diaz, 174. — 190. Cortes, MS* penes me* 
Were one to write a life of Cortes, the account of 
this expedition Ihould occupy a fplendid place in it. 
In a general hiftory of America, as the expedition was 
productive of no great event, the mention of it is 
fa/Hcient, 


NOTE IX. p. 97. 

According to Herrera, the trcafure which Cortes 
brought with him, confifted of fifteen hundred marks 
of wrought plate, two hundred thoufand pefos of line 
gold, and ten thoufand of inferior ftandard, *^many 
rich jewels, one in particular worth forty thoufand 
pefos, and feveral trinkets and ornaments of value. 
Dec. 4. lib. iii. c. 8. lib. iv. c. i. He afterwards 
engaged to give a portion with his daughter of a hun- 
dred thoufand pefos. Gomara Cron. c. 237. The 
fortune which he left his fons was very conftderable. 
But as we have before related, the fum divided among 
the conquerors, on the firft reduftion of Mexico, was 
• very 
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vary fmall. There appears then to be fome reafon for 
fufpefting that the accufations of Cortes’s enemies 
were not altogether deftitute of foundation. They 
charged him with having applied to his own ufe a 
difproportionate fhare of the Mexican fpoils ; with 
having concealed the royal treafures of Montezuma 
and Gautimozin ; with defrauding the King o^ his 
^"•^fifth ; and robbing his followers of what was due to 
them. Herrera, dec. 3. lib, viii. c. 15. dec. 4. lib. iii. 
c. 8. Some of the conquerors themfelves entertained 
fufpicions of the fame kind with refpeft to this part 
of his condufl. B. Diaz, c. 157. 


NOTE X. p. 104. 

In tracing the progrefs of the Spanifh arms in New 
Spain, we have followed Cortes himfelf as out mofk 
certain guide. His difpatches to the Emperor contain 
a minute account of his operations. But the unlet- 
tered conqueror of Peru was incapable of relating his 
Own exploits. Our information with refpeft to them, 
and other tranfailions in Peru, is derived, however, 
from contemporary and refpeftable authors. 

The mod early account of Pizarro’s tranfa£tioi)$ 
in Peru was publifhed by Francifeo de Xerez, his 
fecretary. It is a fimple unadorned narrative, carried 
down no farther than the death of Atahualpa, in 
1533 ; for the author returned to Spain in 1534, and, 
foon after he landed, printed at Seville his fhort 
Hiftory of the Conqueft of Peru, addrefled to the 
Emperor. 


J2f 
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Don Pedro Sanchoi an officer who furvived und^r 
Pizarro, drew up an account of his expedition, which 
was tranfiated into Italian by Ramufio, and inferted 
io his valuable colle^Iion, but has never been publiihed 
in its original language Sancho returned to Spain 
at the fame time witli Xerez. Great credit is due 
to what both tlicfc authors relate concerning the pro- 
grefs and operations of Pizarro ; but the refidence 
the Spaniards in Peru had been fo ffioit, at the time 
when they left it, and their iutercourfe with the natives 
fo flender, that their knowledge of the Peruvian xnzn^ 
ners and cuftoms is very imperfe£l. 

The next contemporary hiftorian is Pedro Cieza de 
L(^u, who publiihed his Cronica del Peru, at Seville, 
in 1553. If he had finilhed all that he propofes in the 
general divifion of his work, it would have been the 
moft complete hiftory which had been publiflied of any 
region in the New World. He was well qualified to 
execute it, having ferved during feventeen years in 
America, and having vifited in perfon moft of tlie 
provinces concerning which he had occafion to write. 
But only the firft part of his chronicle has been 
printed. It contains a defeription of Peru, and fere* 
ral of the adjacent provinces, with an account of the 
inftitutions and cuftoms of the natives, and is written 
with fo little art, and luch an apparent regard for truth, 
that one muft’ regret the lofs of the other parts of hit 
work. 

Ihis lofs is amply fupplied by Don Auguftine 
Zarate, who publiftied, in 1555, J'is Hiftoria del 
Defeubrimiento y Conquefta de la Provincia del Peru^ 

Zarati 
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Zarate was a man of rank and education, and employed 
in Peru as comptroller-general of the public revenue. 
His hiftory, whether we attend to its matter or com- 
pofitlon, is a book (jf confiderable merit *, as he had 
an opportunity to be well informed, and feems to have 
been inquifitive with refpeft to the manners and tranf- 
tftions of the Peruvians, great credit is due to his 
*V.eftimony. 

Don Diego Fernandez publlfhed his Hiftoria del 
Peru in 1571. His foie object is to relate the diflen- 
tions and civil wars of the Spaniards in that empire. 
As he ferved in a public Ration in Peru, and was well 
acquainted both with the country, and with the prin- 
cipal aftors in thofe fingular fcenes which he defcribes, 
as he pofTefTed found underftanding and great impar- 
tiality, his work may be ranked among thofe of the 
hiftorians mod diftinguiflied for their induftry in re- 
fearch, or their capacity in judging with refpeft to the 
events which they relate. 

The laft author who can be reckoned among the 
contei;nporary hiftorians of the conqueft of Peru, is 
Garcilaflb de la Vega, Inca. For though the firft 
part of his work, intitled Commeniarios Reales del 
Origin de los Incas Reies del PerUy was not publifhed 
fooner than the year 1609, feventy-fix years after 
the death of Atahualpa the laft Emperor, yet as he 
was born in Peru, and was the fon of an officer 
of diftindlion among the Spanifh conquerors, by 
a Coyay or lady of the royal race, on account of 
which he always took the name of Inca ; as he was 
mafter of the language fpoken by the Incas, and 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the traditions of his countrymen, his 
authority is rated very high, and often placed above 
that of all the other hiftorians. His work, however, 
is little more than a commentary upon the Spanifh 
writers of the Peruvian ftory, and compofed of quo- 
tations taken from the authors whom I have mentioned. 
This is the idea which he himfeif gives of it, lib. i. 
c. £0. Nor is it in the account of fads only that he 
follows them fervilely. Even in explaining the infti- 
tutions and rites of his anceftors, his information 
feems not to be more perfea than theirs. His expla- 
nation of the Quipos is almoll the fame with that of 
Acofta. He produces no fpecimen of Peruvian poetry, 
but that wretched one which he borrows from Bias 
Valera, an early milTionaiy, whofe memoirs have 
never been publifhed. Lib. ii. c. 15. As for compo- 
fition, arrangement, or a capacity of dillinguiftiing 
between what is fabulous, wdiat is probable, and what 
is true, one fearches for them in vain in the comment- 
aries of the Inca. His work, however, notwithftand- 
ing its great defeats, is not altogether deftitute of ufe. 
Some traditions which he received from liis country- 
men are preferved in it. His knowledge of the Peru- 
vian language has enabled him to correct fome errors 
of the Spanifh writers, and he has inferred in it fome 
curious fads taken from authors whofe works were 
never publiflied, and are now loft. 


NOTE XL p. no. 

One may form an idea both of the hardflnps which 
they endured, and of the unhealthful climate in the 
regions which they visited, from the extraordinary 
I of , mortality 
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mortality that prevailed among them. Plzarro carried 
out 112 meir, Almagro 70. In kfs than nine months 
130 of thefe died. Few fell by the fword ; moft of 
them were cut off by difeafes. Xerex, p. 180. 


NOTE XIL p.114. 

This ifland, fays Herrera, is rendered fo uncomfort>* 
able by the unwholefomenefs of its climate, its impe- 
netrable woods, its rugged mountains, and the multi- 
tude of infects and reptiles, that it is feldom any 
fofter epithet than that of inferml is employed in 
deferibing it. The fun is almoft never feen there, and 
throughout the year it hardly ever ceafes to rain. 
Dec. 3. lib. X. c. 3. Dampier touched at this ifland 
in the year 1685 ; and his account of the climate is not 
more favourable. Vol. i. p. 172. He, during his 
cruife on the coaft, vifited moft of the places where 
Pizarro landed, and his defeription of them throws 
light on the narrations of the early Spanifh hiftorians. 


^ NOTE Xm. p. 135. 

By this time horfes had multiplied greatly in the 
Spanifh fettlements on the continent. When Cortes 
began his expedition in the year 1518, though his 
armament was more conflderable than that of Pizarro, 
and compofed of perfons fuperior in rank to thofe who 
invaded Peru, he could procure no more than fixteeii 
horfes. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XIV. p. 136. 

In the year 1740, D. Ant. Ulloa, and D. George 
Juan, travelled from Guayquil to Motupe, by the 
fame route which Pizarro took. From the defeription 
of their journey, one may form an idea of the diffi- 
culty of his march. The fandy plains between St^^ 
Michael de Pieura and Motupe extend 90 miles, 
without water, without a tree, a plant, or any green 
thing, on a dreary ftretch of burning fand. Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 399, &c. 


NOTE XV. p. 143. 

'riiis extravagant and unfeafonable difeourfe of 
Valverde has been cen lured by all hiftorians, and with 
jullice. But though he feems to have been an illiterate 
and bigoted monk, nowife refembling the good Ol- 
medo, who accompanied Cortes ; the abfurdity of his 
addrefs to Atahualpa muft not be charged wholly upon 
him. His harangue is evidently a tranflation or para- 
phrafe of that form, concerted by a junto of Spanifh 
divines and lawyers in the year 1509, for explaining 
the right of their King to the fovereignty of the New 
World, and for direfting the officers employed in 
America how they fhould take pofleffion of any new 
country. See Vol. i. Note xxiii. The fentiments 
contained in Vaiverde’s harangue muft not then be 
imputed to the bigoted imbecility of a particular 
man, but to tliat of the age. But Gomara and 
Benzoiii relate pne circumftance concerning Valverde, 
which, if authentic, renders him an obje£l, not of 

contempt 
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contempt only, but of horror. They aPflert, that dur* 
ing the whole aftion, Valverde continued to excite the 
foldiers to flaughter, calling to them to ftrike the 
enemy, not with the edge, but with the points of 
their fwords. Gom. Chron. c. 113. Benz. Hiftor. 
Nov. Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3. Such Sehaviour was very 
different from that of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
other parts of America, where they Uniformly exerted 
their influence to proteA the Indians, and to moderate 
the ferocity of their countrymen. 


NOTE XVI. p. 144. 

Two different fyftems have been formed concerning 
the conduft of Atahualpa. The Spanifh writers, in 
order to juftify the violence of their countrymen, 
contend, that all the Inca’s profeflions of friendfliip 
were feigned ; and that his intention in agreeing to 
an interview with Pizarro at Caxamalca, was to cut 
oft’ him and his followers at one blow ; that for this 
purpofe he advanced with fuch a numerous body of 
attendants, ^ho had arms concealed under their gar- 
ments r to execute this fcheme. This is the account 
given by Xercz and Zarate, and adopted by Herrera. 
But if it had been the plan of the Inca to deftroy the 
Spaniards, one can hardly imagine that he would have 
permitted them to march unmolefted through the 
defert of Motupe, or have neglefted to defend the 
paffes in the mountains, where they might have been 
attacked with fo much advantage. If the Peruvians 
marched to Caxamalca with an intention to fall upon 
the Spaniards, it is inconceivable, tha^ of fo great a 
body of men, prepared for a£lion, not one Ihould 
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attempt to make refiftancc, but all tamely fuffet them- 
felyes to be butchered by an enemy whom they were 
armed to attack. Atahuaipa^s mode of advancing to 
the interview has the afpefl of a peaceable proceffion, 
not of a military enterprife. He himfelf and his 
followers were, in their habits of ceremony, preceded, 
as on days of folemnity, by unarmed harbinger^^ 
Tliough rude nations are frequently cunning and falle, 
yet, if a fcheme of deception and treachery muft be 
imputed either to a monarch, that had no great reafon 
to be alarmed at a vifit from ftrangers who folicited 
admiffion into his prefence as friends, or to an adven- 
turer fo daring, and fo little fcrupulous as Pizarro, one 
cannot hefitate in determining where to fix the pre- 
fumption of guilt. Even amidft the endeavours of the 
Spanifii writers to palliate the proceedings of Pizarro, 
one plainly perceives that it was his intention, as well 
as his interefi, to feize the Inca, and that he had taken 
meafures for that purpofe previous to any fufpicion of 
that monarches defigns. 

Garch-asso oe la Vega, extremely 'folicitous to 
vuidicate his countrymen, the Peruvians, from the 
crime of having concerted the deftruaion of Pizarro 
and ids followers, and no lefs afraid to charge the 
Spaniards with improper conduft towards the Inca, 
Iras framed another fyftem. He relates, that a man of 
majeilic form, with a long beard, and garments reach- 
ing to the ground, having appeared in a vifion to 
Viracocha, the eighth Inca, and declared that he was 
a child of the Sun, that monarch built a temple in 
honour of this perfon, and erefted an image of him, 
refembling as nearly as poflible the lingular form in 

FOZ. Ill, , p p which 
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whicli he had exhibited himCelf to his view. In this 
temple divine honours were paid to him, by the name 
of Viracocha, P. i. lib. iv. c. 2i. lib. v. c. aa. When 
the Spaniards firft appeared in Peru, the length of 
their beards, and the duefs they wore ftruck every 
perfon fo much with their likenefs to the image of 
Yhacocha, that they fuppofed them to be children of 
the Sun, who had defcended from heaven to earth. 
All concluded, that the fatj^l period of the Peruvian 
empire was now approaching, and that the throne 
would be occupied by new pofleflbrs. Atahualpa 
liimfelf, confidering the Spaniards as melTengers from 
heaven, was fo far from entertaining any thoughts of 
refitting them, that he determined to yield implicit 
obedience to their commands. From thefe fentiments 
flowed his profeffions of lore and refpe£i. To thofe 
were owing the cordial reception of Soto and Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro in his camp, and the fubmiflive reve- 
rence with which he himfelf advanced to vifit the 
Spanitti general in his quarters ; but from the grofs 
ignorance of Philipillo, the interpreter, the declaration 
of the Spaniards, and his anfwer to it, were fo ill 
explaiiled, that by their mutual inability to compre- 
hend each other’s intentions, the fatal rencounter at 
Caxamalca, with all its dreadful confequences, was 
occafloned. 

It is remarkable, that no traces of this fuperftitlous 
veneration of the Peruvians for the Spaniards, are to 
be found either in Xerez, or Sancho, or Zaratd, pre- 
vious to the interview at Caxamaica 5 and yet the two 
former ferved under Pizarro at that time, and the 
latter viflted Peru foon after the conqueft. If either 
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the Inca himfelf, or his ipeflengers, had addrefled the 
Spaniards in the words which Garcilaflb puts in their 
mouths, they muft have been ftruck with fuch fub- 
miflive declarations; and they would certainly have 
availed themfelves of the in to accomplifli their own 
cfeiigns with greater facility. Garcilaflb himfelf, 
though his narrative of the intercourfe between 
Inca and Spaniards, preceding tlie rencounter at Caxa- 
tnaica, is founded on the fuppofltion of his believing 
them to be Viracochas, or divine beings, p. ii. lib. i. 
c. 17, &c., yet with his ufual inattention and inaccu- 
racy, he admits, in another place, that the Peruvians 
did nc^ recollefb the refemblance between them and 
the god Viracocha, until the fatal difaltcrs fubfequent 
to the defeat at Caxamalca, and then only began to, 
call them Viracochas. P. i. lib. v. c. 21. This is 
confirmed by Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c. 12. In many 
different parts of America, if we may believe the 
Spanifli ^Titers, their countrymen were confidered as 
divine beings who had defeended from heaven. But 
in this inftance, as in many which occur in the inter- 
courfe between nations whofe progrefs in refinement 
is very unequal, the ideas of thofe who ufed the 
expreffion were different from the ideas of thofe who 
heard it. For fuch is the idiom of the Indian lan- 
guages, or fuch is the fimplicity of thofe who fpeak 
them, that when they fee any thing with which they 
were formerly unacquainted, and of which they do not 
know the origin, they fay, that it came down from 
heaven. Nugnez. Ram. iii. 327, C. 

The account which I have given of the fentiments 
and proceedings of the Peruvians, appears to be more 
• D D 2 natural 
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natural arjd confiftent than either of the two prece- 
ding, and is better fupported by the fafts related by 
the contemporary hiftorians. 

According to Xerez, p. 200, two thoufand Peru- 
vians were killed. Sancho makes the number of the 
ftain fix or feven thoufand. Ram. iii. 274, D. By 
Garcilaflb’s account, five thoufand were maflacred. 
P. ii. lib. i. c. 25. The number which I have men- 
tioned, being the medium between the extremes, may 
probably be neareft the trutli. 


NOTE XVII. p.146. 

Nothing can be a more ftriking proof of this, than 
that three Spaniards travelled from Caxamalca to 
Cuzco. The diftance between them is fix hundred 
miles. In every place throughout this great extent of 
country, they were treated with all the honours which 
the Peruvians paid to their fovereigns, and even to 
their divinities. Under pretext of amaffing what was 
wanting^ for the ranfom of the Inca, they demanded 
the plates of gold with which the walls of the Temple 
of the Sun in Cuzco were adorned; and though the 
priefts were unwilling to alienate thofe facred orna- 
ments, and the people refufed to violate the (hrine of 
their God, the three Spaniards, with their own hands, 
robbed the Temple of part of this valuable treafurej 
and fuch was the reverence of the natives for their 
perfons that though they beheld this ad: of facrilege 
with aftonilhment, they did not attempt to prevent or 
diltuxb the commiffion of it. Zarate, lib. ii. c. 6. 
Sancho ap. Ramuf. iii* 375> D. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XVIIL p.i 6 u 

According to Herrera, the fpoil of Cuzco, after 
fetting apart the King’s Jiftbi was divided among 480 
perfons. Each received 4000 pefos. This amounts to 
1,920,000 pefos. Dec. V. lib. vi. c. 3. But as the 
general, and other officers, were entitled to a fliare^far 
greater than that of the private men, the fum total muft 
have rifen much beyond what I have mentioned. Go- 
mara, c. 123. and Zarate, lib. ii. c. 8. fatisfy themfeJves 
with averting in general, that the plunder of Cuzco 
was of greater value than the ranfom of Atahualpa. 


NOTE XIX. p. 164. 

No expedition in the New World was condufled 
with more perfevering courage than that of Alvarado, 
and in none were greater hardftiips endured. Many 
of the perfons engaged in it were, like their leader, 
jreterans who had ferved under Cortes, inured to all 
die rigour of American war. Such of my readers as 
lave not an opportunity of perufing the ftriking 
iefcriptlon of their fufferings by Zarate or Herrera, 
nay form fome idea of the nature of their march 
rom the fea-coaft to Quito, by confulting the account 
vhich D. Ant. Ulloa gives of his own journey in 
736, nearly in the fame route. Voy. tom. i. p. 178, 
ic.i or that of M. Bouguer, who proceeded from 
^uerto Viejo, to Quito, by the fame road which Alva- 
ado took. He' compares his own journey with that 
f the Spaiiifli leader, and by the comparifon gives % 

• ^ ^ 3 maft 
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moft ftriking Idea of the boldnefs and patience of 
Alvarado, in forcing his way through fo many obftacles. 
Voyage du Perou, p. 28, &c. 

NOTE XX. p.165. 

^ According to Herrera, there was entered on account 
of. the King in gold 155,300 pefos, and 5400 marks 
(each 8 ounces) of filver, befides feveral veffels and 
ornaments, fome of gold, and others of fiiver; on 
account of private perfons, in gold 499,000 pefos, and 
54,000 marks of filver. Dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 13. 


NOTE XXI. p. 175. 

The Peruvians not only imitated the military arts of 
the Spaniards, but had recourfe to devices of their 
own. As the cavalry were the chief objects of their 
terror, they endeavoured to render them incapable of 
ading by means of a long thong with a ftone faftened 
to each end. This, wlieii thrown by a (kilful hand, 
twilled about the horfe and its rider, and entangled 
them lo as to obftru<Sl their motions. Herrera men- 
tions this as an invention of their own. Dec. 5. 
lib. viii. c. 4. But as I have obferved, vol. ii. p. 1 76, 
this weapon is common among feveral barbarous tribes 
towards the extremity of South America 5 and it is 
more probable that the Peruvians had obferved the 
dexterity with which they ufed it in hunting, and 
on this occafion adopted it themfelves. The Spaniards 
were confiderably annoyed by it, Herrera, ibid. An- 
oAer inftance of the ingenuity of the Peruvians 
ieferves mention. By turning a river out of its 

♦ channel, 
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channel, they overflowed a valley, in which a body of 
the enemy was potted, fo fuddenly, that it was with 
the utmoft difficulty the Spaniard^ made their efcape. 
Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 5. 


NOTE XXII. p.198. 


Herkera’s account of Orellana’s voyage is the ritoft 
minute, and apparently the moft accurate. It was 
probably taken from the journal of Orellana himfelf* 
But the dates are not diftin£Hy marked. His naviga- 
tion down the Coca, or Napo, begun early in February 
1541 j and he arrived at the mouth of the river on 
the 26th of Auguft, having fpent near feven months 
in the voyage. M. de la Condamine, in the year 
1743, failed from Cuenca to Para, a fettk?ment of 
the Portuguefe at the mouth of the river, a navigation 
much longer than that of Orellana, in lefs than four 
montlis. Voyage, p. 179, But the two adventurers 
were very differently provided for the voyage. This 
hazardous undertaking, to which ambition prompted 
Orellana, and to which the love of fcience led M. de la 
Condamine, was undertaken in the year 1 769, by 
Madame Godin des Odonais, from conjugal afl[e£lion. 
The narrative of the hardttiips which (he fuffered, of the 
dangers to which (he was expofed, and of the difafters 
which befel her, is one of the moft Angular and 
affe£ling ftories in any language, exhibiting in her 
condufik a ftriking pifture of the fortitude which 
dittinguiffies the one fex, mingled with the fenfibility 
and tendernefs peculiar to the other. Lettre de 
M. Godin k M. de la Condamine. . * 

D » 4 NbrE 
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NOTE xxm. p. 203. 

Hereera gives a ftriking pifture of their indigence. 
Twelve gentlemen who had been officers of diftinftion 
under AImagro> lodged in the ftme houfej and having 
but one cloak among them, it was worn alternately 
by 'kim who had occafion to appear in public, while 
the reft, from the want of a decent drefs, were 
obliged to keep within doors. Their former friends 
and companions were fo much afraid of giving offence 
to Pizarro, that they durft not entertain or even 
converfe with them. One may conceive what was 
the condition, and what the indignation of men once 
accuftomed . to power and opulence, when they felt 
themfelves poor and defpifed, without a roof under 
which to fhelter their heads, while they beheld others, 
whofe merit and fervices were not equal to theirs, 
living in fplendour in fumptuous edifices. Dec. 6. 
lib. viii. c. (5. 


NOTE XXIV. p.2i8. 

Herrera, whofe accuracy entitles him to great 
credit, afferts, that Gonzalo Pizarro poffeffed domains 
in the neighbourhood of Chuquefaca de la Plata, which 
yielded him an annual revenue greater than that of the 
Archbifhop of Toledo, the beft endowed fee in Europe. 
Pec* *1* lib. vi. c. 7. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXV. p.253. 

All the Spanifli writers defpribe his march| and 
the diftrefles of both parties, very minutely, Zarate 
obferves, that hardly any parallel to it occurs in hiftory, 
ei tiler with refped to the length of the retreat, or 
the ardour pf die purfuit. Pizarro, according to his 
computation, followed the viceroy upwards of thre^ 
thoufand miles. Lib. v. c. 16. 26, 


NOTE XXVI. p.253. 

It amounted, according to Fernandez, the beft 
formed hiitorian of that period, to one million four 
liundrcd tlioufand pcfos. Lib. ii. c. 79. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 255. 

Carvajal, from the beginning, had been an advo^ 
cate for an accommodation with Gafca. Finding Pi- 
/aiTo incapable of holding that bold courfe wdiich he 
originally fuggelled, he recommended to him a timely 
fubmiiriQii to his fovereign as the fafeft meafure. When 
the prefident’s offers were firft communicated to Carvaj al, 
By our Lady (fays he, in that ftrain of buffoonery 
which was familiar to him) the prieft iffues gracious 
bulls. He gives them both good and cheap j let us 
not only accept them, but wear them as reliques about 
our necks.” Fernandez, lib. ii. c,6^* 


NOTt 
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NOTE XXVni. p. 262. 

During the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizanx), fevcn 
hundred men were killed in battle, and three hundred 
and eighty were hanged or beheaded, Herrera, dec, 8. 
lib. iv. c* 4. Above three hundred of thefe were cut 
off by Carvajal. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 91. Zarate 
makes the number of thofe put to a violent death 6vc 
hundred. Lib. vii. c. i. 


NOTE XXIX. p.271. 

4 In my inquiries concerning the manners and policy 
of the Mexicans, I have received much information 
from a large manufeript of Don Alonfo de Corita, 
one of the judges in the Court of Audience of Mexico. 
In the year 1553, Philip IL, in order to difeover the 
mode of levying tribute from his Indian fubjefts, 
that would be moft beneficial to the crown, and 
leaft pppreffive to them, addrefled a mandate to all 
the Courts of Audience in America, enjoining them 
to anfwer certain queries which he propofed to them, 
concerning the ancient form of government eftablifhed 
among the various nations of Indians, and the mode 
in which they had been accuftomed to pay taxes 
to their Kings or chiefs. In obedience to this mandate 
Corita, who had refided nineteen years in America, 
fourteen of which he pafled in New Spain, compofed 
the work of which I have a copy. He acquaints 
his fovereign, that he had made it an objed, during 

his 
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his refidence in America, and in all its provinces 
which he had vifitcd, to inquire diligently into the 
manners and cuftoms of the natives; that he had 
converfed for this purpofe with many aged and 
intelligent Indians, and confuited feveral of the 
Spaniih ecclefiaftics, who underftood the Indian lan- 
guages moft pcrfefUy, particularly fome of thofe 
who landed in New Spain foon after the conqueft. 
Corita appears to be a man of fome learning, and to 
have carried on his inquiries with the diligence and 
accuracy to which he pretends* Greater credit is due 
to his tcftimony from one circumftance. His work 
was not compofed with a view to publication, or in 
fupport of any particular theory, but contains fimpk 
though full anfwers to queries propofed to him offi- 
eially. Though Herrera does not mention him 
among the authors whom he had followed as guides 
in his liiftory, I Ihould fuppofe, from feveral fafts 
of which he takes notice, as well as from feveral ex- 
preiTions which he ufes, that this memorial of Corita 
was not unknown to him. 


NOTE XXX. p.a85. 

The early Spanilh writers were fo hafty and ma>.- 
curate in eftimating the numbers of people in thtf 
provinces and towns of America, that it is impoffible 
to afcertain that of Mexico itfelf with any degree of 
precifion. Cortes defcribes the extent and populouf- 
nefs of Mexico in general terms, which imply that 
It was not inferior to the greateft cities in Europe. 
Gomara is more explicit, and affirms, that there were 
60,000 houfes or fynilies in Mexico. Cron. c. 78. 

Herrera 
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Herrera adopts his opinion, Dec. ii. lib. vii. c. 13. ; and 
the generality of writers follow them implicitly without 
inquiry or fcruple. According to this account, the 
inhabitants of Mexico muft have been about 300,000. 
Torquemada, with his iifual propenfity to the marvel* 
lous, afferts, that there were a hundred and twenty 
thoufand houfes or families in Mexico, and cpnfe* 
.quently about fix hundred thoufand inhabitants. 
Lib. iii. c. 23. But in a very judicious account of 
the Mexican empire, by one of Cortes’s officers, the 
population is fixed at 60,000 people. Ramufio, iii, 
309, A. Even by this account, which probably is 
much nearer the truth than any of the foregoing, 
Mexico was a great city. 


NOTE XXXI. p. 290. 

It is to P. Torribio de Benavente, tjiat I am in- 
debted for this curious obfervation. Palafox, Bifliop 
of Ciudad de la Puebla Los Angeles, confirms and 
iJluftrates it more fully. The Mexican (fays he) 
the only language in which a termination indicating 
refpeft, ftlavas reverentiales y de cortejic^y may be affixed 
to every word. By adding the final fyllable zin or 
aztn to any word, it becomes a proper expreffion of 
veneration in the mouth of an inferior. If, in fpeak- 
ing to an equal, the word Fatlier is to be ufed, it is 
Tatly but an inferior fays Tatzin. One prieft fpeaking 
to aribther, calls him Teopixque s a perfon of inferior 
rank calls him Tecpixcatziiu The name of the Empe- 
ror who reigned when Cortes invaded Mexico, was 
Montezumoy but his valTals, from reverence, pro- 
nounced it ^ontezumazw. Torribio, MS. Palaf. Vir- 
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tudes del IndiOi p. 65. The Mexicans had not only 
reverential nouns, but reverential verbs. The manner 
in which thefe are formed from the verbs in common 
ufe, is explained by D. Jof. Aug. Aldama y Guevara 
in his Mexican Grammar, N«> 188. 


' NOTE XXXII. p. 296. 

From comparing feveral paflages in Corita and 
Herrera, we may colle£l, with fome degree of accu>« 
racy, the various modes in which the Mexicans coiv 
tributed towards the fupport of government. Some 
perfons of the iirfl order feem to have been exempted 
from the payment of any tribute, and as their only 
duty to the public, were bound to perfonal fervice in 
war, and to follow the banner of their fovereign with 
their vaflals. 2. The immediate vafTals of the crown 
were bound not only to perfonal military fervice, but 
paid a certain proportion of the produce of their lands 
in kind. 3. ihofc who held offices of honour or 
truft, paid a certain fliare of what they received in 
conlc*qucnce of holding thefe. 4. Each CapuiU, or 
aflbciation, cultivated fome part of the common field 
allotted to it, for the behoof of the crown, and depo- 
fited the produce in the royal granaries. 5. Some 
part of whatever was brought to the public markets, 
whether fruits of the earth, or the various produaions 
of their artifts and manufadurers, was demanded for 
the public ufe, and the merchants who paid this were 
exempted from every other tax. 6. The Mayeques, 
or were bound to cultivate certain 

' n(X$ m every province, which may be confidcred 
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as cmvn lands^ and brought the increafe into public 
ftorehoufes. Thus the fovereign received fome part 
of whatever was ufeful or valuable in the country, 
whether it was the natural produQion of the foil, 
or acquired by the induftry of the people. What 
each contributed towards the fupport of government, 
feems to have been inconfiderable. Corita, in an- 
tfwer to one of the queries put to the Audience of 
Mexico by Philip 11 ., endeavours to eftimate in 
money the value of what each citizen might be fup- 
pofed to pay, and does not reckon it at more than 
three or four Wa/s, about eighteen pence or two (hil- 
lings a-head. 


NOTE XXXIII. p. 297. 

CoKTES, who feems to have been as much aftonifhed 
with this, as with any inftance of Mexican ingenuity, 
gives a particular defeription of it. Along one of 
the caufeways, fays he, by which they enter the city, 
are condufted two cbnduits, compofed of clay tem- 
pered with mortar, about two paces in breadth, and 
raifed about fix feet. In one of them is conveyed a 
dream of excellent water, as large as the body of a 
man, into the centre of the city, and it fupplies all 
the inhabitants plentifully. The other is empty, that 
when it is necelTary to clean, or repair the former, 
the dream of water may be turned into it. As this 
conduit pafles along two of the bridges, where there 
are breaches In the caufeway, through which the fait- 
water of the lake flows, it is conveyed over them in 
pipes as large as the body of an ox> then carried from 
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the conduit to the remote quarters of the city in 
canoes, and fold to the inhabitants. Relat. ap. Ramuf. 
241, A. 


NOTE XXXIV. p. 299. 

Ih the armoury of the royal palace of Madrid are 
fliewn fuits of armour, which are called Montezuma’s* 
They are compofed of thin lacquered copper*-plates. 
In the opinion of very intelligent judges, they are 
evidently eallern. The forms of the lilver ornaments 
upon them, reprefenting dragons, &c. may be con- 
fidered as a confirmation of this. They are infinitely 
fuperior, in point of workmanfhip, to any effort of 
American art. The Spaniards probably received them 
from the Philippine iflands. The only unqueflionable 
fpecimen of Mexican art, that I know of in Great 
Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, which is faid 
to have belonged to Montezuma. It weighs 5 oz. 
1 2 dwt. Three drawings of it were exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries, June io> 1765. A man’s 
S^ead is reprefented on this cup. On one fide the 
full face, on the other the profile, on the third the 
back parts of the head. The relievo is faid to have 
been proiluced by punching the infide of the cup, 
fo as to msdce the reprefentation of a face on the out- 
fide. The features are grofs, but reprefented with 
fome degree of art, and certainly too rude for Spanilh 
Workmanfliip. This cup was purchafed by Edward 
Earl of Orford, while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz 
Widvthe fleet under his command, and is now in the 
# pofleffion 
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poffeffion of his grandfon, Lord Archer- I am indebted 
for this information to my refpeftable and ingenious 
friend Mr. Barrington. In the fixth volume of the 
Archxologia, p. 107, is publiflied an account of fome 
mafles of Terra Cotta, brought from a burying-ground 
on the American continent, about feventy miles from 
V the Britifh fettlement on the Mofquito (hore. They are 
to be likenefles of chiefs, or other eminent perfons. 
From the deferiptions and engravings of them, we 
have an additional proof of the imperfeil ftate of arts 
among the Americans. 


NOTE XXXV. p. 307. 

The learned reader will perceive how much I have 
been indebted, in this part of my work, to the guid- 
ance of the Biftiop of Gloucefter, who has traced the 
fucceflive Heps by which the human mind advanced in 
this line of its progrefs, with much erudition, and 
greater ingenuity. He is the firft, as far as I know, 
who formed a rational and confiftent theory concerning 
the various modes of writing pra£fifed by nations, ac- 
cording to the various degrees of their improvement. 
Div. Legation of Mofes, iii. 69. &c. Some import- 
ant obfervations have been added by M. le Prefidcnt 
de Bvofles, the learned and intelligent author of the 
Traite de la Formation Mechanique des Langues, 
tom. i. 295, S:c. 

As the Mexican paintings are the moft curious 
monuments extant of the carlieft mode of writing, 

it 
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it will not be improper to give fome account of the 
means by which they were preferved from the general 
wreck of every work of art in America, and commu- 
nicated to tlic Public* For the moft early and com- 
plete colleftion of thefc pubiiflied by Purchas, W’C are 
indebted to the attention of that curious inquirer, 
Hakluyt. Don Antonio Mendoza, viceroy of New 
Spain, having ileemed thofe paintings a proper prefent 
for Charles V., tire ftiip in which they were fent 
to Spain was taken by a French cruifer, and they 
came into the poffelBon of Thevet, the King’s geo- 
grapher, who, having travelled himfelf into the New 
World, and defcribcd one of its provinces, was a 
curious obfcrver of whatever tended to ilhiftrate 
the manners of the Americans. On his death, 
they were purchafed by Hakluyt, at that time 
chaplain of the Englifh ambalFador to the French 
court j and, being left by him to Purchas, were 
publiihed at tire defirc of the learned antiquary Sir 
Henry Spelman. Purchas, iii. 1065. They w^ere 
tranflated from Engliftt into French by Melchizedeck 
Thevenot, iuid publifhed in liis colJeftiori of voyages, 
A.D. 1683* 

The fecond fpecimen of Mexican pifture-writing 
was publifired by Dr. Francis Gemelli Carreri, in two 
copper-plates. The firll is a map, or reprefcntation 
of the progrefs of the ancient Mexicans on their 
firft arrival in the country, and of the various ftations 
in which they fettled, before they founded the capital 
of their empire in the lake of Mexico. The fecond 
k a Chronological Wheel, or Circle, reprefenting 
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the manner in which they computed and marked 
their cycle of fifty-two years. He received both from 
Don Carlos de Siguenza y Congorra, a diligent collec- 
tor of ancient Mexican documents. But as it feems 
now to be a received opinion (founded, as far as I 
know, on no good evidence) that Carreri was never 
out of Italy, and that his famous Giro del Mundo is 
an account of a fiflitious voyage, I have not men- 
tioaed thefe paintings in the text. They have, how- 
ever, manifeftly the appearance of being Mexican 
produftions, and are allowed to be fo by Boturini, 
who was well qualified to determine whether they were 
genuine or fuppofititious. M. Clavigero likewife ad- 
mits them to be genuine paintings of the ancient 
Mexicans. To me they always appeared to be fo, 
though, from my defire to reft no part of my narrative 
upon queftionable authority, I did not refer to them. 
The ftyle of painting in the former is confiderably more 
perfcifl: than any other fpecimen of Mexican defign ; 
but as the original is faid to have been much defaced 
by time, I fufpeft that it has been improved by fome 
touches from the hand of an European artift. Carreri, 
Churchill, iv. p. 487. The chronological wheel is a 
juft delineation of the Mexican mode of computing 
time, as deferibed by Acofta, lib. vi. c. 2. It feems 
to refemble cue which that learned Jefuit .had feen ; 
and if it be admitted as a genuine monument, it proves 
that the Mexicans had artificial, or arbitrary charac- 
ters, which reprefented fevcral things befides numbers. 
Each month is there reprefented by a fymbol expreffive 
of fome work or rite peculiar to it. 


The 
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The third fpecimen of Mexican painting was dif- 
coirered by another Italian. In 1736, Lorenzo Botu- 
rini Benaduci fet out for New Spain) and was led by 
feveral incidents to ftudy the language of the Mexicans, 
and to colkft the rem?ins of their hiftorical monu- 
ments. He perfifted nine years in his refearches, 
with the eruhuiiufm of a proje^flor, and the patience^ 
of an antiquary. In 1746, he publilhed at Macypid, 
laUa (it una Nueva Hi/hria Ginerai de la America Sep-- 
umtncnal^ containing an account of the refult of his 
inquiries ; and he added to it a catalogue of his 
American Hiftorical Mufeum, arranged under thirty- 
fix diiiercrii heads. His idea of a New Hiftory ap- 
pears to me the work of a whimfical credulous man. 
Bur his catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, tri- 
bute-rolls, calendars, &c. is much larger than one 
could have expected. Unfortunately a (hip, in which 
he had fent a confiderable part of them to Europe, was 
taken by an Englifh privateer during the war between 
Great Britain and Spain, which commenced in the 
year 1739; and It is probable that they perifhed by 
falling into the hands of ignorant captors. Boturiiii 
himfflf incurred the dirpleafure the Spanilh court, 
and <lie(l in an hofpital at Madrid. The hiftorv, of 
which the Idea^ bic, was only a projpeHus^ was never 
publiihed. 1 he icmainder of his Mufeum feems to 
have been difperfed. Some part of it came into the 
poffeflion of the prefent Archbifliop of Toledo, when 
he was primate of New Spain 5 and he publiihed from 
it tliat curious tribute-roll which 1 havS mentioned. 
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The only other colledion of Mexican paintingst 
as far as I can learn, is in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. By order of their Imperial Majefties, I have 
obtained fuch a fpecimcn of theTc ns I defired, in eight 
paintings made with fo much fidelity, that I am informed 
the copies could hardly be diftinguiftied from the 
^originals. According to a note in this Codex Mexi-^ 
cafi^Sy it appears to have been a prefent from Emma- 
nuel King of Portugal to Pope Clement VIL, who 
died A.D. 1533. After parting through the hands 
of feveral illuftrious proprietors, it fell into thofe of 
the Cardinal of Saxe-Eifenach, who prefented it to the 
Emperor Leopold. Thefe paintings are manifeftly 
Mexican, but they are in a ftyle very different from 
any of the former. An engraving has been made of 
one of them, in order* to gratify fuch of my readers, 
as may deem this an objeft worthy of their attention. 
Were it an obje< 3 : of fufiicient importance, it might 
perhaps be poflible, by recourfe to the plates of 
Purchas, and the Archbifhop of Toledo, as' a key, to 
form plaufible conjectures concerning the meaning 
of this picture. Many of the figures are evidently 
fimilar. ,A. A. are targets and darts, almoft in the 
fame form with tliofe publiflied by Purchas, p. 1070, 
1071, &c. B. B. are figures of temples, nearly re- 
fembling thofe in Purchas, p. 1109 and 1113, and 
in Lorenzana, Plate 11. C. is a bale of mantles, or 
cotton cloths, the figure of whiph occurs in almoft 
every plate of Purchas and Lorenzana. E. E. E. 
feems to be Mexican captains in their war drcfs, the 
fantaftic ornaments of which refemble the figures ic 
Purchas, p. iiio., iiii. 2113. I (hould fuppofc 

thi| 
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this pifture to be a tribute-roll, as their mode of noting 
numbers occurs frequently. D* D. D., &c. According 
to Boturini, the mmle of computation by the number 
of knots, was known to the Mexicans as well as to 
the Peruvians, p. 85., and the manner in which the 
number of units is reprePnted in the Mexican paint- 
ings in my pofl'effion feems to confirm this opinion*# 

They plainly reiemble a Itring of knots on a cord or 
flender rope. * 

Since I publilhed the former edition, Mr. Waddi- 
bve, who is ftill pleafed to continue his friendly 
attention to procure me information, has difeovered, 
in the Library of the Efcurial, a volume in folio, 
confifting of forty fheets of a kind of pafteboard, 
each the fize (if a common flieet of writing paper, 
witli great variety of uncouth and wliimfical figures 
of Mexican painting, in very frcfli colours, and with 
an explanation in Spanifh to moft of them. The 
firft twenty-two iheets are the figns of the months, 
days, &c. About the middle of each flieet are two 
or more large figures for the month, furrounded by 
tlie figns of the days. The lad eighteen fheets are 
not fo filled with figures. They feem to be figns of 
Deities, and images of various objefLs. According 
to this Calendar in the Efcurial, the Mexican year 
contained 286 days, divided into 22 months of 13 
days. Each day is reprefented by a different fign, 
taken from feme natural obje£l, a ferpent, a dog, a 
lizard, a reed, a houfe, &c. The figns of days in 
the Calendar of the Efcurial are prccifely the fame 
with thofe mentioned by Boturini, Idea, &c. p. 45*. 

E E 3 But, 
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But, if we may give credit to that author, the 
Mexican year contained 360 days, divided into iS 
months of 20 days. The order of days in every 
month was computed, according to him, firft by 
what he calls a tridecennary progreffion of days from 
one to thirteen, in the fame manner as in the Calendar 
of the Efeurial, and then by a feptenary progreffion 
of days from one to feven, making in all twenty. In 
this * Calendar, not only the figns which diftinguiffi 
each day, but the qualities fuppofed to be peculiar to 
each month, are marked. There are certain weak- 
nefles which feem to accompany the human mind 
through every ftage of its progrefs in obfervation and 
fcience. Slender as was the knowledge of the Mexi- 
cans in aftronomy, it appears to have been already 
connedled with judicial aftrology. The fortune and 
charafter of perfons born in each month are fuppofed 
to be decided by fome fuperior influence predominant 
at the time of nativity. Hence it is foretold in the 
Calendar, that all who are born in one month will be 
rich, in another warlike, in a third luxurious, &c. 
The pafteboard, or whatever fubftance it may be on 
which the Calendar in the Efeurial is painted, feems, 
by Mr. Waddilove’s defeription of it, to refemble 
nearly that in the Imperial Library at Vienna. In 
feveral particulars, the figures bear fome likenefs to 
thofe in the plate which I have publiffied. The 
figures marked D., which induced me to conjefture 
that this painting might be a tribute-roll fimilar to 
thefe publifhed by Purchas and the Archbifliop of 
Toledo, Mr. Waddilove fuppofes to be figns of days: 
and I have fuch confidence in the accuracy of his 
lof obferv- 
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obfenratioiiiS) as to conclude his opinion to be well- 
founded. It appears, from the charafters in winch the 
explanations of the figures are written, that this cu- 
rious monument of Mexican art has been obtained, 
foon after tlie conqueft of the empire. It is Angular 
that it fhould never have been mentioned by any Spa- 
nifti author. 


NOTE XXXVI. p. 309. 

The firft was called the Prince of tlie Deathful 
Lance ; the fecond the Divider of Men ; the third 
the Shedclcr of Blood ; the fourth the Lord of the 
Dark-houfe, Acofta, lib. vi. c. 25. 


NOTE XXXVll. p.317. 

Fhe temple of Cholula, which was deemed more 
holy than any in New Spain, was likewife the moft 
confidcrable. But it w^^s nothing more than a mount 
of folid earth. According to Torquemada, it was 
above a quarter of a league in circuit at the bafe, and 
rofe to the height of forty fathom. Mom Irid. 
Lib. iii. c. 19. Even M. Clavigero acknowledges 
that all the Mexican temples were folid ftrudurts, 
or earthen mounts, and of confequence cannot be 
confidcred as any evidence of their having made 
any confiderable progrefs in the art of building. 
Clavig. IL 207. • 
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From infpefting various figures of temples in the 
paintings engraved by Purchas, there feems to be 
fome reafon for fufpe£ling, that all their temples 
were conftrufted in the fame manner. See Vol. iii. 
p. Hop, mo. 1 1 13. 


NOTE XXXVIIL p.319. 

Not only in Tlafcala, and Tepeaca, but even in 
Mexico itfelf, the houfes of the people were mere 
huts built with turf, or mud, or the branches of 
trees. They were extremely low, and flight, and 
without any furniture but a few earthen veffels. 
Like the rudeft Indians, feveral families refided under 
the fame roof, without having any feparate apartments. 
Herrera, Dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13. lib. x. c. 22. Dec. 3^ 
lib. iv. c. 17. Torquem. lib. iii. c. 23. 


NOTE XXXIX. p.319. 

I AM informed by a perfon who refided long hi 
New Spain, and vifited almoft every province of it, 
that there is not, in all the extent of that vaft empire, 
any monument, or veftige of any building more 
ancient than the conqueft, nor of any bridge or 
highway, except fome remains of the caufeway from 
Gaudaloupe to that gate of Mexico by which 
Cortes entered the city. MS. penes me. The author 
of another act^^unt in manufcript obferves, That 
at this day there does not remain even the fmalleft 

veftige 
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Tcftige of the exiftence of any ancient Indian building 
public or private, cither in Mexico or in any province 
of New Spain. I have travelled, fays he, through all 
the countries adjacent to them, viz. New Galicia, 
New Bifcay, New Mexico, Sonora, Cinaloa, the 
New Kingdom of Leon, and New Santandero, with- 
out having obferved any monument wwth notice, 
except fome ruins near an ancient village in the valley 
Grandest in lat. N. 3®. 46'. long. 258®. 
from the iiliind of Teneriffe, or 460 leagues N. N. W. 
from Mexico/’ He deferibes thefe ruins minutely, 
and they appear to be the remains of a paltry building 
of turf and ftone, plaftered over with white earth 
or lime. A milTionary informed that gentleman, 
that he had ddcoveredr the ruins of another edifice 
fimilar to the former, about an hundred leagues 
towards N. W. on the banks of the river St. Pedro. 
MS. pfttej mt\ 

These teftimonics derive great credit from one 
cir<^um (lance, that they were not given in fupport 
of any particular fyftem or theory, but as fimple 
anfwers to c|uerics which I had propofed. It is 
probable, however, tliat when thefe gentlemen affert, 
tiiat no ruins or monuments of any ancient work 
whatever are now to be difeovered in the Mexican 
empire, they meant that there were no fuch ruins 
or monuments as conveyed any idea of grandeur 
or magnificence, in the works of its ancient inha- 
Wants. For it appears from the teftimony of 
^pral Spanilh authors, that in Otumba, Tlafcala, 
Cholula, &c. fome velliges of ancient buildings are 
9 t ftiU 
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ftill vifible. Villa Segnor Theatro Amer. p. 143. 
308^ 353. D. Fran. Ant. Lorenzana, formerly Arch* 
bilhop of Mexico, and now of Toledo, in his intro- 
duftion to that edition of the Cartas de Relacion of 
Cortes, which he publiflied at Mexico, mentions fome 
fuins which are ftill vifible in feveral of the towns 
through which Cortes paffed in his way to the capital, 
p, 4, &c. But neither of thefe authors give any de- 
fcription of them, and they feem to be fo very in« 
confiderable, as to (hew only that fome buildings had 
once been there. The large mount of earth at Cholula, 
which the Spaniards dignified with the name of temple, 
ftill remains, but without any fteps by which to afeend, 
or any facing of ftone. It appears now like a natural 
mount, covered with grafs and ftirubs, and poflibly it 
was never any thing more. Torquem. lib. iii. c. 19. 
I have received a minute defeription of the remains of 
a templenear Cuernavaca, on the road from Mexico to 
Acapulco. It is compofed of large ftones, fitted to 
each other as nicely as thofe in the buildings of the 
Peruvians, which are hereafter mentioned. At the 
foundation it forms a fquare of twenty-five yards j but 
as it rifes in height, it diminilhes in extent, not gradu- 
ally, but by being contraifted fuddenly at regular dif- 
tances, fo that it muft have refembled the figure B. in 
the plate. It terminated, it is faid, in a fpire. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XL. p.325. 

The exaggeration of the SpaniAb hiftorians, with 
refpeiil to the number of human viftims liicrificed in 
Mexico, appears to be wry great. According to 
Goman, tlu rc was no year in which twenty thou- 
fand human vitifims were not offered to the Mexican 
Divi?)ities, and in fome years they amounted to fifty 
thoul'uui. Cron. c. 229. The ikulls of thofe unhappy 
perfons were ranged in order in a building erefted 
for that jnirpofe, and two of Cortes’s officers who 
had counted them, informed Gomara that their 
number was an hundred and thirty-fix thoufand. 
Ibid. c. 82. Herrera’s account is (till more incredible, 
that the number of viflims was fo great, that five 
tboufaiKl have beet* facrificed in one day, nay, on 
fome uetM lions, no Icfs than twenty thoufand. Dec. iii. 
lib. ii. c. 16. Torquemada goes beyond botli in 
extravagance, for he afl'erts, that twenty thoufand 
children, exclufivc of other victims, were flaughtered 
annually. Mon. Ind. lib. vii, c. 21. The mofl re- 
fpi'dable authority in favour of fuch high numbers 
is ih;u of Zumurraga, the fird Biihop of Mexico, 
who, in a letter to the chapter general of his order, 

A. D. 1631, aff'rts that the Mexicans facrificed 
annually twenty ihoufiuul victims. Davila. Teatro 
Ecclef, 126. In oppofition to all thefc accounts, 

B, df las Cafas obferves, that if there had been fuch 
an annual wafte of the human fpecies, the country 
could rjever have arrived at that degree of populouf- 
nefs ior w hich it was remarkable when the Spaniards 

firft 
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firft landed there. This reafoning is juft. If the 
number of viftims in all the provinces of New Spain 
had been fo great, not only mull population have been 
prevented from increafing, but the human race mull 
have been exterminated in a Ihort time. For befides 
the walle of the fpccies by fuch numerous facrifices, 
it is obfervable, that wherever the fate of captives 
taken in war is either certain death or perpetual 
flavery, as men can gain nothing by fubmitting fpeedily 
to an enemy, they always refill to the uttermoft, 
and war becomes bloody and deftru£live to the laft 
degree. Las Cafas pofitively aflerts, that the Mexicans 
never facrificed more than fifty or a hundred perfons 
in a year. See his difpute with Sepulveda, fubjoined 
to his Brevilfima Relaclon, p. 105. Cortes does not 
fpecify what number of viftims was facrificed annually, 
but B. Diaz del Caftillo relates, that an inquiry 
having been made, with refpe£l to this, by the 
Francifean monks, who were Cent into New Spain 
immediately after the conqueft, it was found that 
about two thoufand five hundred were facrificed every 
year in Mexico. C. 207. 


NOTE XLI. p. 327. 

It is hardly neceffary to obferve, that the Peruvian 
Chronology is not only obfeure, but repugnant to 
conclufions deduced from the moll accurate and ex- 
tenfive obfervations, concerning the time that elapfes 
during each reign, in any given fucceffion of Princes. 
The medium has been found not to exceed twenty 
years. According to Acofta and Garcilaflb de la 
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Vega, Huana Capac, who died about the year 1527, 
was the twelfth Inca. According to this rule of 
computing, the duration of the Peruvian monarchy 
ought not to have been reckoned above two hundred 
and forty years j but they affirm that it had fubfifted 
four hundred years. Acofta, lib. vi. c. 19. Vega, 
lib. i. c. 9. By this account each reign is extended 
at a medium to thirty-three years, inftead of twenty, 
the number afcertained by Sir Ifaac Newton’s obferv- 
ations ; but fo imperfect were the Peruvian traditions, 
that though the total is boldly marked, the number of 
years in each reign is unknown. 


NOTE XLII. p. 335. 

Many of the early Spanifh writers aflert, that the 
Peruvians offered human facrifices. Xerez, p. 190. 
Zarate, lib. i. c. 11. Acofta, lib. v. c. 19. But 
Garcilaffo de la Vega contends, that though this bar- 
barous practice prevailed among their uncivilized 
anceftors, it was totally abolifbed by the Incas, and 
that no human vidim was ever offered in any temple 
of I he Sun. This affertion, and the plaufible reafons 
With which he confirms it, are fufficient to refute the 
Bpanifli waters, wliofe accounts feem to be founded 
entirely upon report, not upon what they themfelves 
had obferved. Vega, lib. ii. c. 4. In one of their 
teftivals, the Peruvians offered cakes of bread moiftened 
jvith blood drawn from the arms, the eye-brows, and 
tiofes of their children. Id. lib. vii. c. 6. This rite may 
bve been derived from their ancient praftice, in their 
anciviJized ftate, of facrificing human viftimg. 
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NOTE XLIIE p.342. 

The Spaniards have adopted botli thofe cuftoms of 
the ancient Peruvians. They have preferved fome of 
the aquedufts or canals, made in the days of the 
Incas, and have made new ones, by which they water 
every field that they cultivate. Ulloa Voyage, tom. i. 
42a. 477. They likewife continue to ult or 

the dung of fea-fowls, as manure. Ulloa gives a de- 
feription of the almoft incredible quantity of it in the 
fmall iflands near the coaft. Ibid. 481. 


NOTE XLIV. p.345. 

The temple of Cayambo, the palace of the Inca at 
Gallo in the plain of Lacatunga, and that of Atun- 
Cannar, are deferibed by Ulloa, tom. i. 286, Sec., 
who infpeiJled them with great care. M. de Corida- 
minc^ publifhed a curious memoir concerning the 
ruins of Atun-Cannar. Mem. de TAcademie de 
Berlin, A. D. 1746, p. 435. Acofta deferibes the 
ruins of Cuzco, which he had examined. Lib. vi. 
c. 14. Garcilaflb, in his ufual ftyle, gives pompous 
and confufed deferiptious of feveral temples, and 
other public edifices. Lib. iih c. i. c. 21. lib. vi. 
C. 4. Don— — Zapata, in a large treatife con- 
cerning Peru, which has not hitherto been publiftied, 
communicates fome information with refpefl: to 
feveral monuments of the ancient Peruvians, which 

have 
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have not been mentioned by other authors. MS, 
pirns mif Artlculo xx. Ulloa defcribes fome of the 
ancient Peruvian fortifications, which were likewife 
works of great extent and foHdity. Tom. i, 391. 
Three circumftances ftruck all thofe obfervers: the 
vaft fize of the ftones which the Peruvians employed 
in fome ot their buildings. , Acofta meafured one, 
which was thirty feet long, eighteen broad, and fix 
in thicknefs; and yet, he adds, that in the fortrefs 
at Cuzco, there were ttoncs confiderably larger. It 
is difficult to conceive how^ the Peruvians could 
move thefe, and raife them to the height even of 
twelve feet. The fecond circumftance is, the imper- 
fection of the Peruvian art, w^hen applied to working 
in timber. By the patience and perfeverance natural 
to Americans, (tones may be formed into any fliape, 
merely by rubbing one againft another, or by the ufe 
of hatchets or other inftruments made of ftone ; 
but wdth fuch rude tools, little progrefs can be made 
in carpentry. The Peruvians could not mortize 
two beams together, or give any degree of union or 
(lability to any w^ork compofed of timber. As tliey 
could not form a centre, they were totally unac- 
quainted witli the ufe of arches in building; nor 
can the Spanifti authors conceive how they werc^ able 
to frame a roof for thofe ample ftrudtures which they 
raifed. 

The third circumftance is a ftriking proof, which 
all the monuments of the Peruvians furnlfti, of their 
want of ingenuity and invention, accompanied with 
patience no lefs aftonilhing. None of the ftones 

employed 
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employed in thofe works were formed into any parti- 
cular or uniform fliape, which could render them fit 
for being compared together in building. The 
Indians took them as they fell from the mountains, 
or were raifed out of the quarries. Some were, 
fquare, fome triangular, fome convex, fome concave. 
Their art and induftry were employed in joining them 
together, by forming fuch hollows in the one, as 
peirfeftly correfpond to the projeftions or rifings in 
the other. This tedious operation, which might have 
been fo eafily abridged, by adapting the furface of the 
ftones to each other, either by rubbing, or by their 
hatchets of copper, would be deemed incredible, if it 
were not put beyond doubt by infpefting the remains 
of thofe buildings. It gives them a very fingular ap- 
pearance to an European eye. There is no regular 
layer or llratum of building, and no one (tone refem- 
bles another in dimenfions or form. At the fame time, 
by the perfevering but ill-direfted induftry of the In- 
dians, they are all joined with that minute nicety which 
I have mentioned. Ulloa made this obfervation con- 
cerning the form of the ftones in the fortrefs of 
Atun-Cannar. Voy, i. p. 387. Pineto gives a fimi- 
lar defcriptipn of the fortrefs of Cuzco, the moll per- 
feft of all the Peruvian works. Zapata MS. penes me. 
According to M. de Condamine, there were regular 
ftrata of building in fome parts of Atun-Cannar, which 
he remarks as fingular, and as a proof of fome progrefs 
in improvement. 


NOTE 








